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PR E 1 X 


Una de las coſas en que ſe vee la grandezu del animo del hombre, y 
la parte imortal adonde aſpira, es el no hallarſe contento, ni ſatisfecho 
en un lugar, procurando bartar ſu deſeo, inclinado-a diverſidad de coſas, rode» 
ando el mundo, y tentando diferentes lugares para hurtar 4 cuerpo à los faſtt- 
dios de la vida. Diſc. prelim. a la Araucana. 


The 1 8 of which is, Nothing perhaps more evidently proves 
<< the greatneſs of the mind of man, and the immortality to which it 
cc aſpires, than net finding ourſelves contented or ſatisfied in one place, 
e but procuring the gratification of our deſires, which are inclined to a 
ce diverſity of objects, by rambling about the world, and viſiting differ 
ent places, to ſteal (as it wore) ourſelves from the cares of life.“ 


A FTE R having ſpent ſeveral years in travelling 
through England, Scotland, Holland, Flanders, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Bohemia, &c. 
the love of variety, or curioſity of ſeeing new things, 
was ſtill ſo prevalent, that I determined to viſit Spain 
and Portugal; and I was the more eager, as I had 
never ſeen any ſatisfactory account of thoſe two king- 

doms, 


i PART ARSE 


doms, promiſing to myſelf the enjoyment of objects 
entirely novel, in countries which were imagined to be 
far behind the reſt of Europe in arts and literature, 
T he following ſheets contain the obſervations made in 
that tour; they are publiſhed as my firſt attempt, and 
the ſtricteſt truth has been * adhered. to 
throughout the whole work. 


In regard to the few levities upon the ſubject of ſu- 
perſtition, I have not endeavoured to ridicule the per- 
ſons believing, but the objects. of their belief; for we 
cannot with reaſon condemn mankind for differing in 
their opinions: we all ſeek for truth, but God only 


knows who has found. it. 


If thoſe parts of the work relative to painting be 
thought too prolix, all I have to offer in excuſe is my 
attachment to that ſcience. Almoſt all the plates were 
executed after my own ſketches ; and I have ſelected 
ſuch ſubjects as have never before been publiſhed. 


I cannot conclude this preface with more propriety 
than with the following quotation from the beſt book 
that 
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| thatexiſts in the Spaniſh language: © Es grandiſimo el 


<« rieſgo a que ſe pone el que imprime un libro, ſiendo 


« de toda impoſibilidad impoſible componerle tal que 


ſatisfaga y contente a todos los que le leyeren. 


Don Quixote, tom. iii. cap. lv. 


Great Ruflel-Street, Bloomſbury, - 
March 26, 177. 


D E. 


DESCRIPTION of the PLATES, 


O face the title. A Map of Spain and Portugal. In this map the 
| provinces have their proper titles and boundaries, the names are 
rightly ſpelt, the latitude and longitude (from London) of thoſe cities, . 
where-aſtronomieal obſervations have been made, are enact: no names 
are inſerted: but ſuch as belong ta ſome remarkable city, town,, village, 
capes mountain, or river. The places are marked where the cities of 
Numancia, Saguntum, Iliberia, and Italica exiſted. My route is traced. 
with parallel lines. The ornamental part repreſents a mield with the 


arms of Portugal, wind-mills, &c. 


P. 38. The ſecond plate contains views of three of the moſtremark-- 
able Mooriſh caſtles : that of Alcobaga in Portugal, and thoſe of Aimanſo. 
and Sax, with. a proſpect of the town of Ronda in Spain. 


P. 82. The third plate repreſents the aqueduct of Segovia (engraven 
from a large print which I procured at Madrid.) | 


P. 112.. ourth is a copy of the picture known by the name of 
. our Lady of the. Fiſh, which is preſerved in the Eſcorial. | 


P. 1 56. The fifth contains the notes of the Fandango, or national; 
dance, 


P..240. The fixth plate is a proſpect of the Albambra, or palace of 
the ancient Mooriſh kings in Granada. At one corner of the plate are 
two inſcriptions- ſaid to be Phœnician, and three in Arabic (one of 
which is. on a round tile), all copied from thoſe in this palace; and 
three capitals of columns, according to the Mooriſh architecture; the 
laſt column repreſents one of thoſe which are in the Meſquita- at Cordova. . 
At the other corner is one of the gate - ways of the Alhambra... 


P. 288. The ſeventh is the repreſentation of a bull-fight in the amphi- 
_ theatre of Cadiz, and ſhews.all the principal actions of the bulls and: 
combatants. 

The tail-piece repreſents the arms of Spain... 


* 
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THROUGH IP 8 
PORTUGAL AND SPAIN, 
FTER having waited eighteen days at Falmouth for a 
favourable wind, I embarked on board one of the 


packets, on the 12th of November, 1772, at four in the after- 
noon; and, on the 17th, early in the morning, we ſaw the 


Rock; at one in the afternoon anchored in the Tagus, and land- 
| ed at Liſbon at fix in the evening. This ſpeedy paſſage made 


amends for the tedious delay in Falmouth. 


On landing, I was conducted to an Engliſh inn, kept by one 
De War, on the hill of Buenos Ayres, where there is an or- 


dinary every day, frequented by Engliſhmen, who reſide in 


Liſbon for their health, and by members of the factory. 


Liſbon is pretty nearly in the ſame ruinous ſtate it was the day 


after the earthquake in 1755. Indeed there are many new build- 


B | _ ings 
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ings carrying on, but the ftreets are yet in various places ſtopped” 
up by the ruins occaſioned by that devaſtation; which recalled to 
my mind the ſimilar ſituation in which I had ſeen the city of Dreſ- 
den, cauſed by war and fire. This city is built on ſeven ſteep hills, 
and the ſtreets are very badly paved with ſmall ſharp ſtones, 
which renders walking almoſt impracticable and at night, as 
there is no kind of light in thoſe ſtreets, it would not be 
prudent for a ſtranger to walk about alone. A few days after 


| - my arrival, an Italian was murdered and robbed among ſome. 
= pl the ruins, | 


About one fifth of the inhabitants of Liſbon conſiſts of blacks, 
mulattoes, or of ſome intermediate tint of black and white. 


NY The houſes are generally two ſtories high, ſometimes three, 
| with no other chimney but that of the kitchen; they are built 
| of a kind of half marble *, with iron balconies, and wooden; 
lattices to the ground-floor, but are not remarkable for archi- 
tecture. | 


Here is a theatre for Italian operas; la Signora Anna Zam-- 
perini, who was ſome time in London, and whom I had before 
known in Turin, was the chief ſinger in the comic opera, and 
appeared daily on the ſtage, ornamented with three or four thou-- 

ſand pounds worth of jewels. 


* Preſque Marbre, 


The 


DORT U--B 2 

The other theatre is for Portugueſe plays; there are four rows 
of boxes, twenty-ſeven boxes in each row. The Italian houſe is 
nearly of the ſame ſize. I ſaw the tragedy of Dona Ignes de 
Caſtro acted, with a farce called O Nad, or the Dwarf. The 
ſeats in the pit are appropriated ſolely to the men. The admit- 


tance money to the opera is a cruſado novo, or two ſhillings and 
eight pence half- penny. : 


There are two long rooms, where the Britiſh factory aſſemble 
twice a week, during the winter, to dance and play at cards, 
The minuets compoſed by Don Pedro Antonio Avondano, who 
lives here, are much eſteemed. Any Britiſh ſtranger who does not 
intend to reſide ſix months in Liſbon is admitted gratis to theſe aſ- 
ſemblies; but the ſubſcription for the inhabitants is ſeven moidores 
for each room. I am informed that ſince my departure both 
theſe ſocieties are united, and that a very large room is built for 
that purpoſe. During the courſe of the winter there are four 
grand balls, with ſuppers; to which many of the Portugueſe 
nobility are invited. Peek | 


Immediately after my arrival I waited on his excellency the 
honourable Mr. Walpole, his majeſty's envoy extraordinary to the 
Portugueſe court. I am happy in thus publicly acknowledging 
the very great politeneſs and kindneſs which I experienced from 
this gentleman, who does honour to his tation, and every 
obliging ſervice in his power to all. I had the pleaſure of being 


B 2 preſent 
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preſent at ſeveral magnificent entertainments he gave to the fac- 


tory during my ſtay in Liſbon. 


— 


In the church of St. Rocco, is a chapel with three pieces in 


| 2 made at Rome. T he altar- piece repreſents the Baptiſm by 


St. John, in which are ſeven figures as large as the life : on one 
ſide is the Annunciation, which of courſe conſiſts of only two 


figures, and on the other ſide the Gift of Tongues. The pave- 


ment of this chapel is likewiſe in moſaic, being a ſphere, which 
is the arms of the Braſils. The altar itſelf is of filver, with 
figures in alto relievo. | 


On and about the ſpot where the royal palace ſtood, before 
it was demoliſhed by the earthquake, there are many new ſtreets 


building, interſecting each other at right angles, parallel and 
ſtraight, eſpecially that called the Rua Auguſta. On each ſide 


of theſe new ſtreets is a foot- path, elevated ſomewhat above the 


pavement, and defended from carriages by ſtone poſts. The 


houſes are four and five ſtories in height. The exchange is 


finiſhed, and is near the river, with porticos, under which the- 
merchants aſſemble. This building forms one ſide of an 


intended ſquare, in the midſt of which is to be placed an equeſ- 


trian ſtatue of the preſent king. The pedeſtal is, as I was told, 
of a ſingle ſtone, that required eighty yoke of oxen to drag it 
from the quarry, about two miles from the ſpot where it 
now is. | 
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The arſenal is a very large building, though not quite finiſhed. 
Slaves are employed in carrying the ſtones, morter, &c. They 
are condemned criminals, and are chained by the leg in pairs. 


Near the arſenal is the fiſh-market, which is a very commo- 
dious one, even ſuperior to thoſe in Holland. It is plentifully 
ſupplied with fiſh, moſt of them unknown in England; but 
with neither ſalmon nor cod : the former of which, however, the- 
inhabitants procure from Oporto, by men employed for the pur- 
poſe, who perform the journey in four days on foot, taking the 
ſhorteſt route, without regarding the common roads, and deliver 
each fiſh at Liſbon for a moidore. The john dory is to be met with 
larger here than any on the weſtern coaſt of England; as, like- 
wiſe, are red mullets. I ſaw ſome very large conger eels, and 
a ſcate that meaſured near ſeven feet from the head to the 
extremity of the tail. Near this market, are alſo ſold 
vegetables, fruits, tortoiſes, monkies, parrots, and Braffl. 
birds. | 


As in a late publication of a journey through Portugal, the 
author has inadvertently erred in the account of his ſearch after 
the weſtern Liſbon, I ſhall here quote a. paſſage from a book 
printed at Amſterdam. in 1730, in French, entitled, 4 Deſerip-- 
tion of Liſbon. 


« Liſbon was divided, about the year 1716, in two, under the 
&. names of the Oriental part, and Occidental part. This diviſion 
* c Was 


- 
— — — 
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„% was made on occaſion of the creation of the patriarch, whoſe 8 
&« dioceſe conſiſts of the occidental part, and the archbiſhop 
“ has retained the oriental. Since this partition, the inhabi- 
“ tants are obliged, under pain of nullity, to expreſs in all acts 
„ the part of the town in which they have paſſed ; exact 
& merchants alſo diſtinguiſh it in their bills of exchange, and 
* in their letters,” 


There has never yet been a plan of Liſbon publiſhed. But 
four very finely engraved views of Liſbon and Bellem, were 
publiſhed in London in 1756, by George Hawkins, on as many 
large ſheets. | 1 


The new books which deſcribe Portugal are the following: 


Mappa de Portugal Antigo e Moderno, in three volumes, 
ſmall quarto, written by Father de Caftro, in Portugueſe, and 
printed at Liſbon in 1762. At the end is a table of the roads, 


with the diſtances from place to place. 


In 1762, Don Pedro Rodriguez Campomanes, wrote a book 
in Spaniſh, in one volume octavo, which he dedicated to 
Mr. Wall, entitled, Noticia Geografica del Reyno y Caminos de 
Portugal. | | 


1 have alſo a thin folio, written by Father do Prado, and 
printed at Liſbon in 1751, containing a deſcription of the 
| | Royal 


_ 
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Royal Convent near Mafra, illuſtrated with an elevation and 
two plans. This book treats chiefly of the ceremony of 
bleſſing the relics, and of the conſecration of the church 
and altars, with a liſt of the ornaments, plate, and veſtments | | 
there made uſe of; in ſhort, of every thing one does not deſire: | 
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to know. 


There is no news- paper or gazette in the Portugueſe language: 
they were prohibited in 1763. The Engliſh, French, and 
Spaniſh papers are in the coffee-houſes, of which two are ex- 
tremely elegant, eſpecially that of Caſaco, which is pannelled 
with looking-glaſſes. h . 


r 


The country about Lifbon is agreeably diverſified with groves 
of orange and lemon trees, intermixed with olive and vine-yards.. 
The roads are bordered with aloes, which make an uncommon. 
appearance to a native of a colder climate when they are in flower, 
the ſtem being then twelve or fourteen feet in height. Theſe 
aloes blow the ſixth or ſeventh year. What Mr. Brydone ſays of 
thoſe of Sicily, is likewiſe juſt in reſpect to theſe. © As the whole 
« ſubſtance of the plant is carried into the ſtem and flowers, the 
leaves begin to decay as ſoon as the blow is completed, and 
numerous young plants are produced round the root of the 
© old ones,” which wither and die. | 4 | ! 


Moſt of the roads in the environs are paved with large ſtones. 
Near the city, in the valley of Alcantara, is ſituated the celebrated: 
aqueduct 
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aqueduct which joins two hills; the arches in this part are thir- 


ty-five in number, fourteen large ones, and twenty-one ſmaller, 
the largeſt of which is three hundred and thirty-two feet in height, 
and two hundred and forty-nine feet in width; fo that St. Paul's 
church in London 1s only ſeventy-two feet higher. There are 
ten ſmaller arches nearer to the city, and many ſtill ſmaller near 
the ſource of the water which ſupplies this aqueduct. This wa- 
ter is emptied into a great reſervoir at one of the extremities 
of Liſbon, The whole pile was erected in 1748; and happily 
received no damage from the earthquake in 1755. It is built of 
a kind of white marble. The pillars which ſupport the arches 
are ſquare, the largeſt meaſure thirty-three feet at each ſide of 
the baſe; ſo that the breadth of this aqueduct is but a tenth part 
of its height, and conſequently makes that height appear much 
more conſiderable than it really is to a ſpectator who ſtands un- 
der the great arch *. | | 


The patriarchal church ſtands on the top of one of the ſeven 
hills on which Liſbon is built; the great altar is placed under the 
dome, and has a baldachino, or canopy over it, ſupported by 
four ſpirally twiſted columns of wood gilt, like that in St. Peter's 
at Rome. There is a very large organ with horizontal pipes in 
this church. Indeed all the organs I afterwards ſaw in this penin- 
ſula (as the natives call Portugal and Spain) are built in the 


ſame manner. 


In 1750, T. Bowles publiſhed a view of this aqueduct, 
The 


OK TU M 9 
The 26th of November, being St. Cecilia's day, I went in 
the morning to the church of St. Rocco, to hear the muſical 


Fungai, which laſted three hours. The muſic performed was of 
Jomelli's compoſition, and the band was placed as follows, 


The organ over the church door; and in the organ=gallery 
were ten eunuchs from the king's chapel: on one ſide were 
ſixteen violins, ſix baſſes, three double baſſes, four tenors, two 
hautboys, a French horn, and a trumpet; and underneath them, 
about ſixty voices for the choruſſes ; and, on the other ſide, were 
the ſame number of vocal and inſtrumental performers. The 
firſt violin was played by Mr. Groeneman, a German, who was 
engaged to go with lord Clive to the Eaſt Indies ſome time ago, 
but left him at the Braſils, and came to Liſbon, where he now 
is firſt violin to the king. The whole concert was under the 
direction of the celebrated Mr. David Perez; ſome of whoſe 
compoſitions have been lately publiſhed in London. The church 
was extremely crowded by perſons of each ſex. High maſs was 
celebrated; during which the women remained ſquatted on 
the ground, having all white muſlin veils, and black | filk . 


cloaks. 


As I am on the ſubject of muſic, I muſt mention the talents 
on the harpſichord of the lady of Mr. May, an Engliſh merchant 
here. This lady equals any performer I ever heard on that 
inſtrument, for the rapidity of execution, and the delicacy and 
taſte with which ſhe plays the moſt difficult pieces: ſhe is 

C likewiſe 
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likewiſe well verſed in the theory of muſic. The n 
under her hands, was literally | ; 


« By flying fingers touch'd into a voice,” 
I had likewiſe the pleaſure of hearing Mr. Rodill, a Spaniard;. 


whoſe {kill on the German flute and hautboy is now well known 
in London. I alſo heard a Portugueſe young lady's performance 


on the muſical glaſſes, which were empty, but her fingers were: 


occaſionally dipped in water. 


l vent onthe 17th of November to the king's palace at Bellem,. 


about five miles from Liſbon, and heard the Italian opera of 
Ezio performed there. The orcheſtra conſiſted of very accurate- 
players. No ladies are ever admitted to this opera, neither are- 
there any actreſſes; but, inſtead of women, they have eunuchs 
dreſſed exactly as women are; ſo that, from the ſtage, they ap- 
pear to be really what they repreſent. But the dancing be- 
tween the acts being likewiſe by men with great black beards: 
and broad ſhoulders, dreſſed in female apparel, was a diſguſting - 


ſight. The jealouſy of the queen is ſaid to be the cauſe of this- 
uncommon exhibition. 


Many of the prieſts here are eunuchs. Miſſon, who travelled: 
in Italy in 1688, and there ſaw two prieſts of the ſame kind, 
gives the following account of them, which being tranſlated, 
runs thus : “ You know that a prieſt muſt be a complete man : 


« it is a law without any Exception, However, as it has been re- 
% marked, 
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* marked, that that perfection of the body ſometimes cauſes a 
„ diſagreeable voice; and that, on the other hand, ſweetneſs 
e of voice is very neceſſary to inſinuate things into the mind, 
« whether at church or at the opera, there has been found 
« a means of conciliating theſe difficulties; and it has been re- 
“ ſolved, that a prieſt cut out for muſic, may exerciſe the facer- 
« dotal functions, provided he has his neceſſities, or, if you 
e pleaſe, ſuperfluities, in his pocket.” 


This theatre is ſmall, and without any ſide-boxes; in the pit 
are ten benches without backs, behind which is the king's box. 
All the royal family were preſent that evening. The king him 
ſelf, Don Joſeph I. is a well looking man, and is now (in 1772) 
fifty-eight years of age. The queen is fifty- four years. The 
king's brother, Don Pedro, who is fifty- five years old, married his 
majeſty's eldeſt daughter, who has the title of princeſs of Braſil, 
and is thirty-eight. They have a ſon of eleven years, who is 
heir-apparent to the crown of Portugal, his title is prince of 
Beira; and another ſon and daughter, The king's other two 

daughters, the infantas Dona Maria Anna of thirty-ſix, and 

Dona Maria Franciſca Benedicta, of twenty-ſix years, were alſo 
there, as that day was the anniverſary of the birth of the prin- 
ceſs of Braſil. oh 
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Theſe ladies were without caps, neither were they painted, | 
but were ornamented with a great number of jewels. The opera 
began at ſeven, and ended at ten, and during the whole per- 
C2 formance 
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N formance the moſt ſtrict ſilence was obſerved by the ane 5 
fl 15 who between the acts roſe and ſtood with their faces towards the 


royal family. 
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The cardinal-patriarch fat in a ſmall box appropriated to him 
on the right hand of the king's box. 


Any well dreſſed men are admitted gratis to this ſpectacle. 


The palace of Bellem is a very mean wooden edifice, and has: 
nothing worthy of remark neither on the outſide nor in the in- 
fide. There is. not ſo much as a ſingle picture from any of the 
Italian ſchools in the whole kingdom of Portugal. What few 
pictures there were formerly in Liſbon, were oye by the 


earthquake. 


At the houſe. of Meſſrs. Purry and De Viſmes, is à picture 
painted by Van Loo, repreſenting the marquis of Pombal (who 
is prime miniſter) fitting, of the natural ſize, at a table covered 
with plans and elevations of buildings intended for Liſhon. The 
back ground ſhows the Tagus down to Bellem, with ſhips, in 
which Jeſuits are embarking, and 1s. painted by Vernet; the 
whole piece was executed in Paris two or three years ago. The 
proprietors have cauſed a very fine copper-plate of it to be en- 
graven; and this is the only picture I ever heard of at Liſbon,. 
worth any notice, : ? 


Neithen 


ON Tr 13 


Neither have I been able to find any ſtatues in Portugal, ex- 
ecpt two groupes in the royal garden at Bellem, expoſed to the 
air very injudiciouſly ; I could get no information about the 
name of the ſtatuary, but was told they were ſent from Rome: 
probably they are by il Cavalier Bernini, or perhaps by Algardi, 
being equal to any of the ſtatues I ſaw at Rome of thoſe two 
great ſculptors. Theſe groups are of two figures each, as large 
as the life, and of white marble. One is the daughter giving 
fuck to her father, and the other is a woman fainting and reclin- 
ing within the arms of another woman. Theſe ſtatues 


4 « ſeemed to breathe, 
And ſoften into fleſh beneath the touch 
Of forming art, imagination fluſh'd.“ THOMSON. 


They are indeed perfectly beautiful, and hitherto in good pre- 
ſervation ; poſſibly in ſuch a fine climate. as this is, they may re- 
main unhurt for ages; as the Farneſian Hercules, the Perſius of 
Cellini, and many other invaluable ſtatues, both at Rome and at 
Florence, have done. 


In this garden I ſaw a very large elephant, being no leſs than 
twenty-two feet in height; it is kept in a yard, partly covered, 
and partly expoſed to the air, and is viewed from the top of the 
wall. The reſt of the menagerie conſiſts of two lions, a leopard, 
and ten fine zebras, or wild aſſes; theſe: latter are in one ſtable: 
ſome of them were brought from Angola, the others are natives 
of this place. They can never be ſufficiently broke to endure, a 

| | bit: 
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bit or a rein, though it was attempted, to enable fix of them to 
draw the prince of Beira's chariot, 


Near the palace of Bellem is a pillar erected with an inſcrip- 
tion, importing that this is the ſpot whereon the late duke of 
Aveiro's palace ſtood ; he was executed for having ſhot at the 
king in 1759, and the palace was eraſed. 


The building of the church, of which the king laid the firſt 
ſtone, on the ſpot where his majeſty was ſhot at, is diſcontinued ; 
the walls are carried only to a few feet in height ; indeed there 
are churches enough already. | 


On the 6th of January, 1773, I rode on horſeback to the 
caſtle of St. Julian, at the mouth of the Tagus, about fifteen 
miles from Liſbon. The road is paved the whole way, and ex- 
tends along the banks of this noble river. The weather was 
extremely fine and warm. 'To the left the grand view of the 
ſhips failing various ways, the caſtle of Bellem, the caſtle of St. 
Julian, the immenſe rock called Cape Roque, and at laſt the 
ocean ; and to the right, groves of orange and lemon trees loaden 

with bloſſoms as well as fruit, aloe and Indian fig-hedges, in- 

terſperſed with convents, churches, and olive yards, with the 

diſtant proſp ect of the oppoſite ſhore, contributed to render this 

one of the moſt agreeable rides I ever enjoyed. Unfortunately 

there is no inn nor houſe of any kind to put up at, ſo that I 

left my horſe to the care of one of the ſoldiers, whilſt I was ob- 
on | ſerving | 


PORTU'G A L. 15 
ferving the caſtle, and returned to Liſbon with a keen appetite, 
which I imagine was likewiſe the cafe with my poor beaſt, after 
trotting thirty miles on a paved, rugged, and hilly road without 
baiting. | | 


The caſtle of St. Julian is an irregular pentagon, and is found- 
ed on the ſolid rock, the baſe of which is waſhed by the fea. It: 
is garriſoned with two thouſand and eighty men, as the officer who- 
accompanied me informed me; but I much doubt the truth of 
this aſſertion. It is planted with two hundred and five large braſs 
cannon, one of which is eighteen feet in length, and was made 
at Diu. Oppoſite to this caſtle is a ſmaller one on an iſland,, 
which, together with. St. Julian's defends the entrance of 


this river. 


Another excurſion which I made was to the royal convent and 
palace of Mafra, about thirty miles from Liſbon. I ſet out ear 
ly in the morning, with a ſervant, in a two-wheeled.chaiſe dr an 
by a pair of mules :- we ſtopped about half way to refreſh our-- 
ſelves, for we all meſſed together, mules, driver, ſervant, and 
ſelf, on- proviſions brought with us from Liſbon, as there was 
nothing at all to be had in this hotel. The road thus far is 
through a romantic country, producing orange, lemon, olive, 
mulberry, cypreſs, and palm trees, hedges of wild pomegranate, . 
roſemary, jeſſamines, aloes, prickly pear, bays, laurel, and 
myrtle. The country is well cultivated. I obſerved eight oxen 
drawing one. plough. Afterward the country. + aſſumes a: 

Highland: 
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Highland appearance,” and the incloſures are of looſe ſtones 
piled on each other, as in Derbyſhire. To the left is the view of 
Cape Roque, and to the right the royal park, three leagues in 
circumference, environed by a wall of fifteen feet in height. 
The building itſelf is ſituated near the ſmall village of Mafra, 
and 1s conſtructed of a kind of white marble. It contains thirty- 
ſeven windows in front, and is nearly a ſquare of ſeven hundred 
and twenty-eight feet. The church is placed in the center of 
this fabric, having the palace on one ſide, and the convent on 


the other. 
* 


There is a grand flight of ſtairs which projects one hundred 


and fifty-two feet into the ſquare before the building. Under 
the portico, at the entrance, are twelve gigantic Italian marble 


ſtatues of ſaints, of tolerable workmanſhip That of St. Sebaſtian - 


is extremely well executed. This portico is of two orders of 
architecture, each of fix columns, the frſt ionic, the other com- 
poſite. The ingreſs to the church is by five doors. 


The architect of the whole fabric was a German, John Fre- 
derics. It was begun during the reign of John V. in 1717, and 
finiſhed in 1731. There are three hundred cells in the convent, 
each of twenty palms, or feet, by eighteen; the kitchen is 
ninety- ſix palms by forty-two: the new library is three hun- 
dred and eighty- one palms in length, and forty-three in breadth. 
In the whole building the printed account aſſures, that there 
are eight hundred and ſeventy rooms, and five thouſand two 


hundred 
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hundred windows. The floors are of bricks, nicely laid. The 
palace is not furniſhed, as the king ſeldom reſides here; Three 
or four of the rooms have chimnies; and the late duke of York 
was lodged in theſe apartments for a few days. 


On each ſide of the church is a tower, or belfry, having each 
forty-eight bells, which form chimes, or what the French call 
carillon, and the Spaniards organo de las campanas. The aſcent 
to theſe towers is by one hundred and ſixty-two ſteps: and at 
each end of the ſagade, the three laſt windows are decorated with 
a ſmall cupola. The church has a cupola of the Corinthian or- 
der, with a gallery round the inſide of it. There are ſix altars, 
over each of which is a marble baſſo relievo; and there are no 
leſs than ſix organs in this temple. Some few paintings are diſ- 
perſed here, but they are only by obſcure Italian maſters. The 
whole building is covered with a flat roof, which forms an agree- 
able terrace for walking. There are ſeveral handſome court- 
yards with porticos; and behind the edifice 1s a pretty large 
garden. 


The inn at Mafra is the beſt I met with in Portugal, out of 
Liſbon. After having been to ſee the chime-player, and examin- 
ed his mufical bricks, which are nothing but the faccato paſtorale, 
I was agreeably entertained with ſeeing my landlord and land- 
lady dance the fandango, to the muſic of the guitar. The per- 
{on who played on it ſtruck merely a few chords in triple time, 
and beat time with the ſame hand on the belly of the inſtrument, 

D The 
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The dance itſelf is for two perſons, and much like the Dutcts 
plugge danſen. I imagine the Dutch, by having been ſo long 
under the Spaniſh dominion, have retained this dance, as welF 
as many other cuſtoms. For inſtance, the veils; which are large. 
ſquare pieces of black ſilk, that the women, when walking, 
throw over their heads, and keep nearly cloſed over their faces. 
The Spaniſh name is ve/o, the Dutch call it 7a/y. The cuſtom: 
of ſmoking tobacco the inhabitants of the Netherlands have: 
probably alſo derived from the Spaniards. The pronunciation; 


of the two languages in the harſh and guttural G, is exactly | 


- the ſame. 


But to return to the. undungo. Every part of the body is in 


motion, and is thrown into all poſtures, frequently into very in- 


decent ones. Stamping the time with the feet, and playing all 
the while with the caſlañetas, which are a kind of ſmall ſhells of 
ivory, or hard wood, of which two are rattled together in each 
hand. When they have not theſe inſtruments, they ſnap with 
their fingers and thumbs. The dancers approach, turn, retire, 
and approach again; the man with his hat on; I afterwards ſaw: 
this dance to greater perfection on the ſtage, to the muſic of the 
whole orcheſtra. It ſeems the tune is always identically the ſame. 
When theſe dancers were tired, and in a profuſe ſweat with the 
violence of the exerciſe, their place was immediately ſupplied. 
by another couple, as the room was by this time filled with 

moſt of the decent -people of the village, who having danced in 

their turns, I diſcharged the muſician, and paſſed the remainder 
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of the evening in playing a rubber at whiſt with my landlady, her 
huſband, and her ſiſter. I muſt not omit, that before the danc- 
ing I had for ſupper an excellent roaſted fowl with bacon and 
fallad, pickled /ardinhas (a kind of ſprats), with eggs, cheſtnuts, 
apples, and oranges; and afterward flept comfortably on a2 
| feather-bed. Theſe good accommodations are owing to the 
members of the Engliſh factory making frequent excurſions to Ma- 
fra on parties of pleaſure, during their ſummer reſidence at Cintra. 


The next day I returned to Liſbon by the ſame road, fo well 
pleaſed with this jaunt, ' that a few days after I made another to 
Cintra on horfeback. The road is paved all the way from Liſ- 
bon, being about eighteen miles. I went to the Engliſh inn, as 
it is called, though kept by a Turineſe; and it is a very good 
one. I immediately mounted a jack-aſs, of which numbers are 
to be hired here, and after three quarters of an hour's continual . 
winding aſcent, I found myſelf on the top of a high mountain, 
called Cabo de Penha; on the ſummit of which is a ſmall con- 
vent, which was at that time inhabited by eleven poor Jero- 
nymite monks. I had no barometer to compute the height of 
this mountain, neither could I get any information from theſe 
ignorant wretches. This place is inacceſſible but by the road the 
burro* carried me, The proſpect is boundleſs, comprehending 
the beautiful guzntas (or country houfes) at the foot of the 
mountain, the palace of Mafra at a great diſtance, the expand- 
ed ocean, the Tagus, and the continent as far as the eye can carry. 
* Jack-aſs | | 

D 2 Udal 
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Udal ap Rhys in his account of this place ſays, © Here was 
« an ancient temple called Templum Lune, and there being ſome 
ſimilitude between the name Cintra and Cynthia, it is imagin- 
« ed that the firſt is only a corruption of the ſecond,” &c. He 
farther ſays, « The height and romantic form of this moun- 
« tain, the prodigious breaks and cavities, and the vaſt maſſes 
“ of projecting and impending rocks, enriched with ſhrubs, or 
e ennobled by tall and luxuriant trees, render it one of the moſt 
« ſurpriſing and agreeable objects in the world.” And ſo it cer 
tainly 18. 


« Here Nature's quiet wonders fill the mind.“ 


I deſcended this mountain on foot near half way down, then 


mounted my aſs, and was carried in an hour and a half to the 
adjacent mountain, called Cape Roque, or the Rock of Liſbon, 
which is the moſt. weſtern. point of the European continent, and 
bears latitude 38 45”.. On the top of it is ſituated a convent, 


wherein, at that time, twenty-two monks lived. It is commonly 


called the Cork convent by the Engliſh, this place being ſo 


damp, that every part in it is covered with cork, which grows 


here in great abundance. Mr. Baretti has given an accurate de- 
ſcription of it. The hermits were as ſociable as when he was 
with them, and helped us to our glaſſes very briſkly,” I re- 


mained with them till late in the evening and by moon-light re- 
turned in two hours to the inn at Cintra, being carried with the 


greateſt ſafety over looſe pieces of rock, and on the brink of pre- 


cipices and ſtcep deſcents, by my aſs, which was ſo ſure- footed, 


that. 
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that it never made a falſe ſtep. The cold this night was intenſe 3 
it was on the 1oth of January, the moon was full, and not a 
fingle cloud was to be ſeen; the ſhallow waters were frozen, the 
| ice being near an inch in thickneſs, but it melted the next day: 
as ſoon as the ſun had been a few hours above the horizon. 
Mr. Baretti gives a ſhort account of the remains of the Mooriſh 
palace in.Cintra, but I did not ſee the infide of that building. 


The next day, after two hours. and a: half riding on the road 
to Liſbon, I ſtruck out about a mile to the right, to ſee the 
palace called Caluz, belonging to Don Pedro, the king's bro- 
ther and ſon-in-law. It, is built. of wood, and is two ſtories 
high. The furniture: 1s extremely elegant, and: quite new, in 
the French taſte. The audience ſaloon is floored with marble, 
and pannelled with looking-glaſſes. Seven very large china 
vaſes are placed on each fide of. it. 


The coneert- room is two hundred feet in length, and its ceil- 
ing is very magnificent, being of white. ſtucco, with a profuſion 
of gilding.. 3 | C 


In one room, the hiſtory of- Don- Quixote is repreſented in 
eighteen compartments. In another, are various pieces, whim- 
ſically repreſenting young children quite naked, except ſome 
ornament which they have got on. One of them has a bag to 
his. hair, and a ſword girt about his naked loins, with a cane in 
his hand: he gallants his companion, who wears a.muff and. 


tippet,, 
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tippet, and a pair of high-heeled ſhoes ; her hair is powdered, ſhe 
is decorated with a necklace and ear-rings, but is in other re- 
ſpects naked. All theſe ludicrous pieces are intended only as 
furniture, and as ſuch, greatly enliven the apartments, 


There is a large garden behind this palace, with a labyrinth, 


and orange and lemon groves. After having refreſhed myſelf 
with ſome of theſe fruits, juſt plucked from the trees, I re- 
mounted my horſe, and returned to Liſbon, amply ſatisfied 
with what I had ſeen. | 


Strolling one day about Liſbon in ſearch of new objects, I was 
witneſs to an uncommon ſcene, which was of two men fitting 
in the ſtreet, having each of them a large baboon on his ſhoul- 
ders, freeing his head from vermin, with which it ſwarmed. 
The baboons were very dexterous, and are the property of a 


man who gains his livelihood by thus employing them, exact- 


ing a vinten, or about three halfpence per head, for cleanſing 
it. It is very common to ſee numbers of people ſitting in the 
ſun, with their heads in each other's laps alternately, having 
their © retinue abridged.” They ſeem indeed to be the louſieſt 
people I know of, eſpecially the women, who have an enorm- 
ous quantity of hair. This dirtineſs, however, is only to be im- 
puted to the lower claſs of people. 


I made enquiry about the ſtate of the Portugueſe navy and 
army, and was informed that the latter conſiſted of thirty-eight 
| ' regiments 
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regiments of foot, of eight hundred and twenty-one men each, 
including officers; and of twelve regiments of cavalry, of four 
hundred horſe to each. The horſes are of different ſizes and 
colours, and make a very uncouth appearance. The navy 
conſiſts of eleven men of war, and four frigates. Four of 
theſe veſſels are commanded by Britiſh captains; in the army are 
likewiſe a great number of Britiſh officers, who are moſtly pro- 
teſtants and Scotchmen. . 


The chief order of knighthood here, is called he order of 
Chriſt. It was inſtituted by Denis their ſixth king, in 1283. 
This order is given to almoſt any one, provided he be a Roman 
catholic, and is fo very common, that it is almoſt a diſgrace to 
accept of it, though his Portugueſe majeſty wears the ihne of 
it himſelf, I have ſeen a valet de chambre, the keeper of a 
| billiard table, and a muſician, decorated with thoſe in/ignia ; 
which are, a ſtar on the left breaſt, and a ſmall enamelled red. 
eroſs, charged with another white one, hanging by a ribbon at. 
the button-hole. 


The other order, is that of Avis, inſtituted in 1147, by Al- 
fonſo, their firſt king, The knights wear a ſmall enamelled 
green croſs fleurie, at the button-hole. 


Nobility is not hereditary in this kingdom; the king con- 
fers the titles of earl, marquis, duke, &c. in the ſame manner 
as knighthood is conferred in England. Frequently the ſon 
| | bas; 
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: has a title, and the father none. The only duke at preſent, ex- 
cepting the King's brother, who is duke of Braganza, is the 


. duke of Cadaval. e a 
i 
; | | OE | ; The Portugueſe money conſiſts of twelve golden 8 ſeven 


ſilver, and three copper. Accompts are kept in reis, which 
8 is an imaginary denomination. The par is 67 4 d. ſterling for a 
; 5 thouſand reis: according to which the ſterling value of their 
5 | coins is nearly as follows. 

= Gold Coins, 

A five moidore piece, which is 24000 reis is £ ix 9: 


S 


| A two and a half moidore piece 12000 N 
i | A double Johannes — — 12800 3 12 © 


[ | | Theſe three pieces were prohibited 
1 being coined anew in 1732, by f 


p . = king John V. i 

Ib A Johannes, as it is commonly called, 6400 1 16 
| — 9 o 18 
A quarter ditto - „„ 0 

An eighth ditto = — 3800 8 
A moeda de ouro, which means literally 
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A coin of gold, and is commonly 

called a moidore, -;' 4800 
A half ditto — - - 2400 
A quarter ditto - = =» 1200 
A cruzado novo, or new crown, 4.3 0 
i; of a Johannes, or an old crown, 400 
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Moſt of theſe coins are well known in England, as they were 
there current till very lately. 4 


The ſeven Silver Coins are, | 114 
A new crown off — 43g30 reis is 2 87 
A half ditto, or twelve vintens, which 1s 


twelve times twenty reis — 240 1 41 
A quarter ditto, or fix vinfens = 120 0 8x 
An eighth ditto, or three vintens = 60 o 4% 
A toftad, or teſtonn = 100 0 63 
A half ditto „„ 50 o 3+ 
A vinten. This is a Braſil coin, and is as | 

ſcarce as our penny = »= 20 © 1þ 


The copper coins are a piece of 10 reis, a piece of 5, and a 
piece of 3 reis. The Portugueſe book, called Mappa de Por- 
tugal, mentions the exiſtence of another ſmall piece, half the 
value of the laſt mentioned coin, but they are ſo ſcarce that I was 
not able to procure even the fight of one of them. 


An Engliſh guinea paſſes in Liſbon for 3600 reis, which is 
134 reis, or nine pence, leſs than the value; a crown paſſes for 
800 reis, which is 99 reis, or {1x pence, leſs ; and a ſhilling for 
160 reis, which is 18 reis, or five farthings, leſs than the worth. 
Thus L. 100 ſterling is 355,556 reis, and 100,000 reis is 
L. 28 25s. 6d. In cloth meaſure, a vara is 43+ inches * 
and a covedo is 26+ inches. 


5 | It 
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Tt is very difficult to aſcertain the number of inhabitants in 


Liſbon. The different foreign factories are not numbered with 


the natives. The Engliſh factory alone is computed at ſix hun- | 


dred ſouls. The Dutch and German factories conſiſt alſo of a 
very great number of perſons. 


In 1716, pope Clement XI. declared, in a conſiſtory, that the 


atteſtations ſent to him from Liſbon, aſſerted, that only the 


weſtern part of that city contained near three hundred thouſand 
inhabitants. 


The French book before mentioned, printed in 1730, gives 
two hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls for the number. 


In 1739, Antonio de Oliveria Freire, in his Chorographical De- 


ſcription of Portugal, attributes no leſs than eight hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants to Liſbon. 


In 1754, the atteſtations ſent to Rome, in order to procure- 
bulls, aſſigned fix hundred thouſand inhabitants to the metropolis. 


The earthquake, which happened the following year, is ſaid 


by ſome to have deſtroyed fifteen thouſand perſons, by others. 


twenty-four thouſand, and by others ſeventy thouſand; indeed, 
it is impoſſible to calculate this loſs exactly, which, however 


great, is at preſent not ſenſibly perceived; fo that I ſhould ima- 
gine, Liſbon may with propriety be clafſed among the firft rate 


cities. 
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cities in Europe for ſize and populouſneſs, and poſſibly may be 
ranked as the fourth, the other three being London, Paris, and 
Naples. | | 


The Engliſh factory has a burying-ground in one of the 
fkirts of the city, planted with walks of- cypreſs trees, under 
which are the graves, where I had the mortification to ſee many 
marble monuments with long, pompous, flattering inſcriptions, 
erected to the memory of ſome of the merchants, their wives, 
and their children ; whilſt the great author of Tom Jones is 


here interred, without even a ſtone to indicate, that Here lies 


« Henry Fielding.” 


The garden of the convent Das Necęſidades, immediately un- 
der the hill of Buenos Ayres, is a very fine one, and is open to 
the decent part of the public. The king's hot-houſes in his gar» 
den of Noſſa Senhora de Ajuda, or our Lady of Help, near Bel- 
lem, are alſo well worth notice. The ceilings are very neatly - 
painted in freſco, The chief gardener is an Italian. In an- 


other neighbouring royal garden is an exceeding large man- 


drake tree. 


The Portugueſe nobility is divided into three elaſſes. When 


the Ecuyer on horſeback rides before a carriage, the Liſbon' 
Etiquette denotes it to belong to the firſt rank; the Ecuyer's 
riding on one fide ſhows the ſecond rank ; and when he rides 


| behind he belongs to the third claſs of nobility. Moſt of the car- 


E 2 SPS riages 
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riages are two-wheeled, though on gala days there are many 
four-wheeled coaches and chariots uſed, eſpecially by the am- 
baſſadors and miniſters. It is alſo cuſtomary for the gentlemen 
to fit uncovered in their carriages, but a ſervant returning in one 
is obliged to fit covered, by which means the perſons fitting in 
other carriages which meet or paſs it, are betrayed into no im- 


proper ſalutation. 


The ſaddles uſed here are like our manége demi-prigques, the 
ftirrups are wooden boxes, which appear very aukward. 


Swords are only worn by well-dreſſed people, and all orna- 
ments of gold or filver lace, or embroidery, are prohibited. 
to be worn on the clothes of the Portugueſe of both ſexes.. 
Their ſilk clothes are ſometimes elegantly embroidered with 


filk of a different colour, and many jewels are diſplayed on 


gala days. Topazes are very plentiful here, and are ex- 
tremely well ſet; but their ſilverſmiths'“ workmanſhip is very 


clumſy. 


The kingdom of Portugal produces corn, oil, wine, oranges: 
ſour and ſweet, lemons, citrons, pears, apples, cherries, figs,, 


damaſcenes, peaches, apricots, grapes, melons, cheſnuts, al- 


monds, nuts, medlars, walnuts, haſelnuts, filberds, alfarrobas 
 (fliqua*)}, medronhos. {arbutus |), mulberries, truffles, cab- 


* A kind of ſweet. acorn, + Strawberry-trees, 
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bages, turnips, cauliflowers, &c. with various medicinal and 
aromatic herbs and flowers. The quadrupeds are the ſame as 


in England. The birds are, cocks. and hens, pigeons, geeſe 


and turkies, Theſe laſt are called Peru in Portugueſe, as the 
birds were originally imported from the eountry of the ſame 
name. The fiſh are ſalmon, ſoles, tench, lampreys, dorados,. 


tunny, mullet, john dorie, ſardinhas, ſturgeon, trout, barbel, 


whiting, roach, congers, eels, carp, lobſters, oyſters, and a great 
variety of other ſorts, 


There are ſome few iron mines in this kingdom. It is ſaid that 
in 1528, a ſilver mine was diſcovered near Braganga, but it was 
never worked. The ancients celebrated the golden ſands of the 
Tagus ; and the Portugueſe affirm, that king John III. had a: 


 ſceptre made of the gold found in that river: Duarte Nunez, in 


his Deſcription of Portugal, ſays, that this ſceptre is yet pre- 
ſerved in the royal treaſury. Several-copper-mines were likewiſe 
diſcovered in the laſt century, but I could never hear of any be- 
ing worked at preſent. Some magnets are found near Cintra : 
amber is ſometimes met with on the coaſt, near Setubal. Tur= 
quoiſes, amethyſts, hyacinths, cryſtals, talc, and mercury are 


_ alſo produed in Portugal. Here are many ſtone and marble 


\ 2 and the fabric of falt is very * 


The Tagus is navigable but a little way above Liſbon, oc- 


caſioned by its running between inacceſſible rocks, and its cur-- 


rent is broke by many rapid-cataraQts, A company of Dutch- 
b | | | men, 
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men, in the reign of Charles II. offered to trace roads over the 
rocks, and to make dikes and ſluices which would facilitate the 
paſlage of boats from Liſbon quite to Madrid, as they propoſed 
to render the river Manganares, which empties itſelf into the 
Tagus, alſo navigable. They required the revenue which was 
to amount from the taxes to be levied on goods thus 
conveyed by water. Several councils were accordingly called 
in Madrid and Liſbon : the concluſion of their deliberations (ac- 
cording to Colmenares) was this : 


ce Tf God had been willing to have thoſe two rivers navigable, 
< he did not want the aſſiſtance of men to render them ſo, be- 
& cauſe he was able to produce that great effect by a ſingle „at. 
% Now, as he has not done it, it follows, that he did not think 
« proper to do it, ſo that it would be contradicting his provi- 
« dence to endeavour to rectify what he appears to have left im- 
&« perfect, for reaſons known to himſelf.“ 


Thus vaniſhed this uſeful project in conſequence of this phi- 
loſophical determination, 


A ſimilar method of reaſoning ſeems to be uſed by the Minor 


quins; who, as Mr. Armſtrong writes, “never prune a tree 


„the vine excepted), thinking it irreligious in ſome degree to 
„ preſume to direct its growth; and if you expreſs your won- 
der that they forbear this uſeful practice, and inform them of 
the anne that attend it in other countries, their 
„ anſwer 
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« anſwer is ever ready, God knows beſt how a tree ſhould 
« grow.” ; 


Tobacco is not allowed to be cultivated in any part of Portugal 
or Spain under pain of death. All kinds of it, as well as ſnuffs, ex- 
_ cepting thoſe which come from the Braſils, are ſtrictly prohibited. 
The tobacco is of two ſorts, the one in dry leaves, the price is 
45. 64. or 800 reis per pound; the other rolled up in pieces of 
an inch thick, and five or ſix inches long. This ſort is very 
black, wet, and ſtinking, and ſells at about half the price of 
the other ſort. The ſauff is of the fine duſt, known in England 
by the names of Spaniſh and Brafil ſnuffs : theſe are ſold only 
at the royal tobacco office. Since my departure from Liſbon, I 
am informed that there is. a royal fabric for rape erected. 5 


Saint Anthony of Padua was formerly the generaliſſimo of the 
Portugueſe army; his appointments were three hundred thou- 
ſand reis, or V 84. 75. 64d. per annum; but lately the Count 
de la Lippe ſupplied the ſaint's place, and a year ago, as the 
count is retired to his eſtate in Germany, a Scotch gentleman of 
the name of Maclean, was appointed general in chief and 
governor of Liſbon. This gentleman, who has been in the 
Portugueſe ſervice ſince the year 1763, was formerly governor 
of Almeida, and of the whole province of Beira, and is in every 
reſpect worthy of the high dignity to which he is raiſed, The 
Britiſh officers here have the ſame pay as in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, which is double that of the Portugueſe. 

| I paid 
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I paid a viſit one evening to the Engliſh nunnery of St. 


D Wo 


Bridget, in Liſbon, and found the ladies, who were at that time 


F 
8 


Nea 


twenty-two in number, very chatty and entertaining. The reader 
will pleaſe to obſerve that the grate was between them and me. 
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There is another Engliſh nunnery at Bellem near Liſbon, which 
1 did not viſit, | : 
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The windmills in this kingdom, as well as thoſe of Spain, are 
about ſeven feet in height, and of a very ſimple conſtruction. The 
mill-ſtone lies horizontally, and the fails almoſt touch the ground. 
An excellent convenience for Don Quixote, who would have found 
it a difficult matter to have encountered a Dutch windmill, the 
ſails of which are ſometimes forty or fifty feet above the ground. 


The ladies here ride on $urros, or jack-aſſes, with a pack- 
ſaddle. A ſervant attends them with a ſharp ſtick, to make the 
beaſt go faſter when neceſſary : if it goes too faſt, he ſtops it 

by pulling it by the tail. Gentlemen ride on horſes, ſer- 
vants on mules, as likewiſe do thoſe phyſicians who have 
no carriages. As": 


do 


There was a wooden theatre, or circus, erected for the bull- 
fights when I was at Liſbon, but as I did not ſee any there, I 
ſhall defer the account of them till I deſcribe thoſe which I ſaw in 
Spain. 1 was informed that here they place wooden knobs on 

the horns of the bulls on thoſe occaſions. 
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In one of the ſuburbs of Liſbon is a convent, over the door 
of which the arms of England and Portugal are hewn 1n ſtone, 
party per pale, the lion and unicorn. for ſupporters, with the 
royal crown on the top. I could get no information on what 
occaſion this ornament was placed there. 

A new public walk is now planting at Liſbon; at one end is 
a fine proſpect of the gallows, and at the other end is the 
Aitel of the inquiſition. I am happy in informing. my readers 
that the power of this infernal tribunal is very much diminiſh- 
ed, and that no perſon has ſuffered death on a religious account 
during theſe laſt fourteen years, either in this kingdom or that 
of Spain, autos da f being quite aboliſhed, though the inquiſi- 
tion may poſſibly be yet uſed as a ſtate-trap, in order to ſqueeze. 
ſome of the over-rich. 


The dreſs of the men, among the common people, is a large 
cloak and ſlouched hat; under the cloak they commonly wear a 
dagger, though that treacherous weapon 1s prohibited : the 


blades of ſome of theſe will ftrike through a crown piece. The 


women wear no caps, but tie a kind of net-work ſilk purſe over 
their hair, with a long taſſel behind, and a ribbon tied in a 
bow-knot over their forehead. This head-dreſs they call rede- 
cilla, and it is worn indiſcriminately by both ſexes: The Lon- 
don caricatures of Macaroni hair-clubs are not at all exaggerat—- 
ed when applied to the Portugueſe. The gentry dreſs entirely 
in the French faſhion, 


F | | The 
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The ladies wear very large and heavy pendants in their ears : 


the ſleeves of their gowns are wide enough to admit their waiſt, 
which, however, ſeldom exceeds a ſpan in diameter. 


Large noſegays are much in faſhion with the fair ſex among 


the Portugueſe. A very erroneous notion concerning them and 


the Spaniſh ladies prevails. in England: we are apt to imagine 


that they are inclined to gravity and reſerve ;. whereas, in reality, 


one ought to adopt Voltaire's opinion of the ladies of the- 
ſouthern countries. He ſays, thoſe of the northern climates. 
have milk in their veins, whereas theſe have quickſilver in theirs. 
By this expreſſion mercury, in a medical light, is not to be under 
flood, but that they are as volatile as that mineral, I never 
met with women more lively in any part of Europe; they are 


perpetually dancing, ſinging, laughing, and talking, and are 


ſprightly and vivacious in the higheſt degree; 


Cortejos here are ſynonimous with the Italian Ciciſbei, but I: 


do not mean to aſlert that a// their ladies have ſuch attendants ;. 
and to the honour of the Britiſh factory be it faid, the conduct of 
the ladies who belong to it, has exempted them from any. cen-- 


fure on. that account. 


Towards the latter end of January I had determined to ſet out: 


for Oporto, but I deferred my journey a few days, in order to 
be preſent at a ſingular execution, which was that of a man to be 
burnt alive. He was condemned for ſtealing the plate and veſt=. 
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ments out of a church, and afterwards firing it, to conceal the 
theft. He had been a year in priſon, and was dragged from 
thence to the church he had burnt, tied by the legs to the tails of 
two horſes; but the friars of the Miſericordia had placed him on 
an ox's hide, ſo that he did not ſuffer much. Before the church 
was fixed a ſtake with a ſeat, on a ſcaffold elevated about fix feet, 
under which faggots, torches, pitch-barrels, and other com- 
buſtible materials were placed. The ſcaffold was environed by a 
regiment of cavalry, behind which ſtood moſt of the monks of 
Liſbon, who had joined in the proceſſion. He was faſtened to 
the ſtake at half an hour paſt five, and fire was immediately put 
underneath the ſcaffold. In five and- twenty minutes all was re- 


duced to aſhes. The rope which tied his neck to the ſtake was 


ſoon burnt, and then his body fell into the fire. He was probably 
ſtifled with the ſmoke before the flames reached him: the fire 
afterward penetrated between his ribs, which were ſhortly con- 


ſumed. This ſpectacle was very tremendous and awful. It was 
dark before the fire was put to the ſcaffold. Each of the ca- 


valry had a torch in his hand; and the multitude of ſpectators 
was innumerable. | 


The months of November and December are uſually rainy 


in this country, when travelling is impracticable, becauſe the 
waters gather together in the valleys to fuch a depth, that they 
cannot be forded. After the rains have ſubſided, it is neceſſary 


to wait about a month till the waters are retired to their proper 


channels, Sometimes theſe heavy rains, which +, 


F. 2 Unbroken 
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“Unbroken floods, and ſolid torrents pour,” 


lat till February, after which there hardly falls a ond for five 
or ſix months. 


About four leagues from Liſbon is ſituated the convent of 
Odivelas, where it is ſaid that three hundred beautiful nuns 
formed a feraglio for the late king ; had each one or more 
lovers, and were the moſt attracting miſtreſſes of the Portugueſe 
nobility. At preſent but a very few of theſe nuns are living, and 
they are become old and ugly; fo that this convent is no longer 
a ſcene of debauchery. A French author ſpeaking of it, ſays, 
« I was aſſured that the famous Portugueſe Letters, of which we 
have a French tranſlation, came out of this tender, gallant, and 
voluptuous monaſtery. That theſe letters which breathe the moſt 
ardent and moſt generous love, which paint it with all its ſhades, 
in all its details, wherein are found its ſtorms, its inquietudes,, 
its returns, its momentary reſolves, the delicacy of its appre- 
henſions, and the heroiſm of its ſacrifices, were really written 
by an impaſſioned nun, and an unfaithful lover. 


I bought here ſeveral work-bags made in the Braſils, of the 
fibres of alot leaves. They coſt about a crown a- piece; and 
when ſoiled are cleaned by waſhing them in lemon juice and 
water. Laces, gloves, reins for horſes, &c. are likewiſe made 
of the ſame materials. | 


Their majeſties go a hunting every day; eſpecially after wolves 
and wild boars, The queen is very courageous on horſeback ;, 
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and, as I was informed, rides in boots and leather-breeches, and 
is moreover extremely expert at her gun. 


I now began to prepare for my departure; firſt applying to 
Mr. Walpole for a paſſport, which he gave me written in French, 
and was fo obliging as to. procure another for me from the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador. This laſt was the only one that ever was 
of any ſervice; for, by ſhewing it (as it was written in Spaniſh) 
to the ſearchers of baggage, at the gates of the cities in Spain, 
and giving them the value of a ſhilling or two, the cloaths, 
&c. remained untouched. The trunks, however, were always. 
| opened for form ſake. | 


I purchaſed a Portugueſe paſs from the governor of the ward 
in which I lived in Liſbon. Theſe. paſſes ſpecified my name, 
the number of ſervants, mules, and horſes, and likewiſe that. 
had leave to carry piſtols, and other fire-arms.. 


I then hired a chaiſe drawn by a pair. of mules, and agreed 
with the driver that he ſhould drag me to Oporto in nine days, 
and likewiſe furniſh a ſaddle-horſe for my Engliſh ſervant. It 
was alſo agreed, that I ſhould pay for his maintenance, and that 
of the owner. of the horſe who accompanied us on foot, but not 
for that of the beaſts, I choſe to go by way of Alcobaca and 
| Batalha, which is not the direct road. The diſtance from Lif- 
bon to Oporto, on this road, is about two hundred and eighty: 
English miles. | 
| I likewiſe: 


| 
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1 Keane He hired Jean. Baptiſte pecqust, the ſame Crinant who 
had, in 1 760, travelled with Mr. Baretti. He was to ſerve as 
purveyor and cook. The whole travelling expence was, for 
myſelf, two ſervants, the mule-driver, the horſe- driver, two 
mules and a horſe, about three pounds ſterling per day. 


I moreover purchaſed a pair of blankets and ſheets, knives, 
forks, ſpoons, drinking-glaſſes, candleſticks, ſnuffers, wax- 
candles, a pepper and falt box, a un, a 1255 of piſtols, powder, 
ſhot, and bullets. 


Thus equipped, I ſet out from Liſbon, on the goth of Ja- 
nuary, at eight in the morning; at eleven we crofſed a ſmall 
branch of the Tagus in a ferry-boat, and at two we ſtopped to 


bait at Alverca, which is four leagues from Liſbon; and after 25 
reſting there three hours, we proceeded four leagues farther to 


Caſtanhera, paſſing through Villafranca, and leaving the Tagus 
to the right. This road lies chiefly through olive grounds, bor- 
dered with alots, Having wrapped myſelf in a large cloak, 1 
paſſed the night on a mattreſs of ſtraw placed on the ground, lay- 
ing a ſheet over it. The muleteer ſlept in the ſtable near 


his beaſts, 


* > 
. - 2 . 


January 31. This morning, after four kn Journey, we | 


dined at Otta, the road to which lies over a ſandy heath, pro- 
dueing many prickly pears. Four hours more brought us to 
Tagarro, where we found nothing to eat but a few eggs. We 


paſſed 
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paſſed the night here, and in the morning breakfaſted on hot 
wine, boiled with ſugar and a dozen yolks of eggs. This. 
food is very nouriſhing, and I continued to uſe it till the hot 


weather came on. 


February 1. This morning Baptiſte bought half a dozen 
ive fowls, which he killed immediately, and ſtripped off the 
feathers in the chaiſe. We proceeded for five hours till we 
came to a venta. The weather was exceſſively cold and 
windy. Five hours more brought us to Alcobaga. The roads: 
were ſo bad, that the chaiſe was ſupported by a man on each: 
ſide, though we had alighted, and walked moſt part of the way. 
The mules go at the rate of three and a half, or four Engliſh: 
| miles an hour, fo that one may walk till tired, and then get into 
the chaiſe again. I amuſed myſelf daily with my gun, though. 
there is very little game near the roads. On. a hill near this 
village, is an. old Mooriſh caſtle, now ruined, built of large- 
rough ſtones, with very thick morter, a view of which is given: 

in one of the plates in this work. 


* A venta is a lone houſe, eſtabliſhed by public authority, for the con- 
venience of travellers, Theſe hovels are frequently ſituated at the diſtance 
of eighteen or twenty miles not only from each other, but from any other 
houſes, - In them the prices of the azcommodations are regulated monthly by. 
government. The landlord is obliged to fix the paper with the taxation in 
ſome conſpicuous part of his houſe ; accordingly, he paſtes it on the higheſt: 
part of the roof, ſo. that it. cannot. be read without the aſſiſtance of a. 
| er ' 
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Feb. 2. I here viſited the royal convent, delivering a letter to the 


fuperior, which I had brought from Liſbon. This convent is of 


the order of St. Bernard, and was founded in 1151, by Don 
Alfonſo Henriques, king of Portugal. The front conſiſts of the 
church, which is ſituated in the middle of the convent. The lat- 
ter has eighteen windows on each ſide, and is two ſtories in 
height. A noble flight of ſteps leads up to the church, which 
is two hundred and thirty-eight feet in length. The roof is 
ſupported by twenty-ſix marble pillars. Here is a fine organ, 
with one hundred and ſeventy-three horizontal pipes: two ſe- 
pulchres of marble, with bad baſſo relievos, contain the bo- 
dies of Don Pedro I. and his queen; Sancho I. and Alfonſo II. 
and III. are likewiſe buried here. Behind the great altar are 


eight ſmall chapels. Here are at preſent one hundred and thirty | 


monks, who are all noblemen, and have each a ſervant, which, 
with the cooks and gardeners, amount to above three hundred 
perſons to be maintained; ſo that it is not to be wondered at 
that it is as difficult to procure an egg or an onion for many 
miles round, as it would be if one travelled by land from Peterſ- 
burgh to Peking ; for this great gulph ſwallows up every thing, 


The revenue of this convent amounts to 180,000 cruſados per 
annum, or L. 24,375. Round the cornice of a large hall are the 
ſtatues of twenty of the kings of Portugal as large as the life, 
made of plaiſter, and painted with the natural colours : and there 
is room for ſix more. In the garden of the cloiſter are four very 
large orange trees, with lemons grafted in them. The facriſty 
was 
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was thrown down by the great earthquake, but is now rebuilt, 

I was here ſhewn a golden chalice, very curiouſly carved and in- 

laid with precious ſtones; and in the library I ſaw Baſterville's 

Virgil, and Foulis's Homer, both which books were preſented 
by George Pitt, eſq. 


The kitchen is very large, and all tiled: the chimney ſtands 
in the center, the funnel of which is thirty-four feet long and 
thirteen feet broad, and 1s ſupported by eight iron pillars, Un- 
der this funnel are a great number of caldrons of different ſizes. 
A ſmall rivulet is made to run through this kitchen, the conve- 
nience of which-need not be pointed out : and ſeven cooks are 
conſtantly employed. | 


The rabbit-warren is adjacent to the kitchen, and is a very 
ſingular one. It is a large area, paved with ſquare marble ſlabs, 
and walled in; ſeveral rows of low ſheds are built, in parallel 
lines, from one end to the other; and under theſe are placed five 
thouſand earthen pots, with lids, and furniſhed with ſtraw, hav- 
ing a hole in one ſide to admit the canies, which conſequently 
are all tame. - At one end of the area is an incloſure to ſeparate 
the young from the bucks occaſionally. They are readily caught 


by the hand, on lifting off the lid of the pot. 


Adjoining to the warren, ſtands the pigeon-houſe, which is 
circular, A round column ſupports the roof; the inſide is 
full of earthen pots, in which the pigeons build their neſts. 

G There 
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I 


There are twenty-four rows of theſe pots, one hundred and 
twenty in each row; and round the column, in the middle, are 
likewiſe twenty-four rows, each containing twenty - four pots: 


the total number of which is three thouſand. four hundred and. 
fifty- ſix. 


Behind the convent are the gardens, which produce all kinds 
of fruits and kitchen * and round theſe are olive and vine 
mores, and groves, 


Where the lemon and the Piercing lime, 
« With the deep. orange, glowing thro? the green, 
4 Their lighter glories blend.” 


THoMsoN's SUMMER. 


The vaults under the convent are very large, and filled with. 
various kinds of wines: and in their ſtables are ſeveral hundreds: 
of mules, for theſe worthy fathers to take the diverſion. of rid- 
ing. I dined and ſupped with about twenty of the ſuperior. 
friars, in a private room; the others all dined in the refectory; 
and in the evening the bottle went as briſkly about as ever I ſaw. 

it do in Scotland; ſo that with the aid of ſome muſical inſtru- 
| ments, we ſpent a very agreeable day. Soon after midnight I 
retired to my inn, though much. preſſed to. take a bed in the- 
convent. If I had accepted it, I ſhould probably have paſſed a 
week with theſe jovial companions, from whom I parted with. 
great regret, but ſhall always retain a grateful ſenſe of their un- 
_ affected * and frankneſs. This convent is the moſt mag- 


nificent- 
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nificent and the richeſt I know; and its inhabitants compoſe the 
moſt agreeable body of ecclefiaſtics I ever had the pleaſure of 
being acquainted with. | 


Feb. 3. Early in the morning I ſet out for Batalha, through 
olive grounds and cork foreſts, the road being pretty good. 
We paſſed by a Mooriſh caſtle to the right, at ſome diſ- 
tance. 8 . 


I immediately waited on the ſuperior of the monaſtery here, 


with a letter given to me by the gentlemen of Alcobaga. It is 
| alſo a royal convent, founded in 1426, by Don John I. The 


church is a very fine Gothic building, much like King's College 
chapel in Cambridge, and is ſeventy-one paces in length. The 
roof is ſuſtained by ſixteen columns of marble. In a circular 
chapel is interred king John I. with his queen Philippa, (who 
was eldeſt daughter to the duke of Lancafter, uncle to king 
Richard II. of England, and was given in marriage to king . 
John I. in 1386, at Oporto) in a marble ſepulchre, his right 
hand locked in her's. Their arms are engraven at one end of 
the tomb. Her's are quarterly the royal arms of England, charg- 
ed with a label of three points, and argent acroſs /ab/e, encireled 
with the Garter. Four of their ſons are interred in as many 
ſmall tombs placed in the wall. In this chapel are eight ſmall 
pieces of painting on wood, much in the ſtyle of Albert Durer. 


. King Edward and his queen are buried near the great altar. Their 


figures are very clumſily cut in ſtone, and lie hand in hand. 
G 2 | The 
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The corpſe of king John II. is preferved in a wooden cheſt, to 
which there is an aſcent by ſeveral ſteps. 


In another chapel, which is a cube of twenty-three paces, : 
are buried, in two cheſts, Alfonſo V. and his ſon who died 1481. ; 
The roof of this chapel is vaulted in the ſhape of a ſtar, with 5 
eight points, and is without ſupport. 4 

In another ed is a very bandbme monument, erected to 4 
the count of Miranda, in 1740; and made in Italy. It is a 5 
ſquare tomb of black marble, with yellow veins, ſupported on 3 
the backs of three lions of yellow marble, couchant on three 1 
black marble cuſhions. On each ſide is a death's head, with a . 
naked weeping boy of white marble; and on the top is his co- 3 

ronet lying on a cuſhion. |. 

The cloiſters form a ſquare, conſiſting of ſeven arches on each 4 
ſide. In the center is a well, and at each corner a large : 1 
orange tree. | : 1 

Behind the church is a ſpacious octagon chapet without a $ 
roof, as it was left unfiniſhed. The carving in ſtone is very. 1 
fine, and in the Gothic manner. The walls are ornamented 7 
with ſmall- baſſo relievos of two branches. intertwined, 3 
in the midſt of which are the following Gothic cha- 3 
racters 1705 rey) this is repeated thouſands of times, though i in 1 

ſome: 1 
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fome parts the characters are placed thus ( 5) che meaning 


of which is unknown. 


This convent is of the Dominican order, and contained for- 
merly one hundred and eighty monks, though at preſent no 
more than forty-eight reſide here: they are all noblemen. The 
revenues are only eight thouſand eruſados per annum, i. e. 
about a thouſand guineas. I declined paſſing the night in this 
convent, as I ſaw they had little or nothing to eat, and leſs to 
drink, becauſe they are but three leagues diſtant from the Alco- 
bacan monks, who are in poſſeſſion of all the good things, and 
ſeem to have divided the circumjacent lands according to the 
Montgomery equity, tout d un cot? & rien de I autre.“ There 
is no inn nor venta here, ſo that I proceeded to Leyria, which 
is only two leagues farther. The roads were very muddy. I 
procured an aſs and a guide, and rode over a ſmall hill, leaving 
the chaiſe to follow at leiſure. Leyria is a pretty large town, 
and poſſeſſes a Mooriſh caſtle on a hill, but nothing elſe worthy 
of obſervation. Near this town is a * manufactory carried 
on * an. Engliſhman, 


Feb. 4. We II five leagues to Pombal, a ſmall: vil-- 
lage which gives title of marquis to the preſent prime miniſter: 
of Portugal. The inhabitants are chiefly hatters. 


We dined this day by the ſide of the road, turning the mules 
and horſe looſe. to graze; and ſpreading our proviſions on the 
ground: 
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ground. Theſe conſiſted of cold fowls, hard eggs, ham, cheeſe, 


and bread, together with water-creſſes, of which we had « ſtript 
the brook” on our way. The boracha, which is a leathern 


bag, and was filled with wine, went merrily about. Mine held 
four gallons. It was regularly filled every morning, and as re- 


gularly emptied. The wine is chiefly white, and coſts about 


four pence a quart. I chmbed up a high hill near Pombal, to 


inſpe a Mooriſh caſtle, the walls only are ſtanding ; the inſide 


was full of rue, which had grown to a very great height. The 
country we went through this day was chiefly olive-grounds and 


| corn-fields, 


Feb. 5. Seven leagues march this day brought us to Coim- 


bra, having dined at the village of Pondes. For the laſt two 


leagues the road 1s paved, and bordered by olive and pine trees. 
Coimbra is an univerſity, and is ſituated on a hill, near the 
river Mondego, over which is a very long and low bridge, with 
a great number of arches of different ſizes. Five Engliſh fami- 
lies reſide here, one of them is that of a phyſician. This city is 
celebrated for its curious cups and boxes of turned horn. 


Feb. 6. On a hill in Coimbra, is a church with a cupola, of 


very good architecture, plain and ſimple. In the church of : 
Santa Cruz is a painting over the great altar repreſenting the 


aſſumption of a female ſaint. It is here attributed to Raphael ; 
it appeared to me to be a very good Italian picture, but it was 


ſo dark that I could not aſcertain the truth of the above aſſer- 
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tion. I obſerved alſo a large organ with horizontal pipes in this 
church. Here is an aqueduct of twenty arches, which conveys 
water to the caſtle, both built about the middle of the fixteenth 
century by king Sebaſtian. © As I now diſcovered that there 
was nothing farther to diſcover,” I proceeded three leagues to 
Amolhada. The road is good, and lies through plantations 
of olive-tees, vine-yards, and corn- fields. 


| Feb. 7. We proceeded through foreſts of pine and cork, 


dined at Sardon, and ſhortly after croſſed the little river Ague- 
da, over a bridge of three arches ; afterwards ferried over the 
river Vouga, which is broad, ſhallow, and exceedingly tranſ- 


parent. Near the ferry is a ſtone bridge, which had fifteen 


arches ;. but the two firſt are broken. We then aſcended a ſteep: 
rugged rock on foot, and arrived. at Albergaria.. | | 


Feb. 8. All this day there was a thick fog. The road was: 


very bad, over looſe pieces of rock, through pine and cork 


woods. We dined at Sant-Antonio. On each fide of the road: 
TI ſaw a pole with a man's head upon it: they were thoſe of 
two banditti, who had been lately executed. We paſſed the night: 


Feb. 9. It rained violently all this day. We travelled eight 
hours on a very clayey road, and arrived at Villanova, which is 
a long ſtreet of ſmiths' ſhops, We then deſcended a ſteep hill. 
to.the edge of the river. Douro, which we ferried over, and en 

tered: 
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tered Oporto, where there being. no tolerable inn, I took *. 
* on the quay, at an __ houſe. 


This city, which is the ſecond in the kingdom, is faid to 


contain thirty thouſand inhabitants. Thirty Engliſh families re- 
ſide here, who are chiefly concerned in the wine trade: this 
factory maintains a clergyman, who performs ſervice on Sun- 
days at each houſe alternately. Their burying- ground is only 
a field, at ſome diſtance from os town. A Britiſh conſul alſo re- 
ſides here. 


I was preſent at an aſſembly in the factory-houſe, where there 


were about twenty Britiſh ladies. 


| Oporto, and its ſuburb Villanova, are each built on a hill, 


with the Douro between them: a ſituation much reſembling 


Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne and its ſuburb Gateſhead. There is no 
bridge over the Douro, becauſe, when the ſnows melt on the 
mountains, that river overflows its banks, and lays the lower 
part of the city under water, ſometimes twelve or fourteen feet, 
running at the amazing rate of ſixteen miles an hour, and carry- 
ing all the veſſels to ſea, many of which are loſt on the ſands, or 
beat to pens againſt the ſhores. 


The theatre oy is the vileſt in the two kingdoms, very old and 
ſhabby. It ſerves for Portugueſe plays and for Italian operas. I ſaw 
the opera of Demofoonte done, ſuitably to the place it was done in. 
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The church of San Franciſco is full of wooden ornaments, 
profuſely carved, and entirely gilt, which has a very diſguſtin g 
effect. I obſerved many letters directed to the moſt glorious 


Saint Francis, hanging by threads of the walls. As they were 


all open, I took the liberty of reading ſome of them, and found 
they were only complimentary cards and letters of thanks, for 
cures which the writers thought they had received by means of 


that ſaint's intereſt with the Virgin Mary, &c. 


The church dos Clerigos, ſituated on the higheſt part of the 
city, has a ſteeple, much like that of the New Church in the 
Strand, which ſerves for a land-mark to mariners. 


They were at that time building a new gate and priſon, of 
free-ſtone, in a very good ſtyle : after the completion of which, 
it will be neceſſary to widen the ſtreet in which that priſon 
ſtands, © if only to let a man have the ſatisfaction of knowing 
on which ſide of the. ſtreet he walks.” There are few carriages 
here, as the ſtreets are ſteep and narrow: theſe are all paved | 
with broad ſtones, as thoſe in Florence are. 


Chairs and horſe-litters are uſed here in bad weather: theſe 
litters are ſedans, ſupported between two horſes or mules. The 
boats on the river have an awning like the Venetian gondolas, 


and are rowed by men ſtanding forward, after the ſame manner 


as the Barcaruoli of Venice row, and ſometimes by one man with 


a ſingle oar, 
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The merchants aſſemble daily in the chief ſtreet, to tranſact 
buſineſs ; and are protected from the ſun by ſail-cloths hung a- 
croſs from the oppolite houſes, , 


Mr. Wood, to whom I was recommended, took me to his. 
quinta, or country-houſe, about a mile off. The gardens are- 


on the ſlope of a high hill; ten terraces riſe gradually one above 
the other, each of them ornamented with, a fountain, and vari- 
ous ſhady walks of orange and lemon trees, ſome of them re- 


markably large.] The owner aſſured me he had gathered from a. 


ſingle orange tree, no leſs than fxteen thouſand oranges in one 
ſeaſon! From the upper terrace is one of the fineſt proſpects. 
imaginable, equalling that from Mount Edgecumbe, near Ply-- 
mouth. To the caſt is the city of Oporto, with Villanova, 


Which, by being ſo near, are very diſtinctly diſcovered. To the 


weſt, the ſea, diſtant about two miles, with the mouth of the 


river, and ſhips. continually entering into and failing out of the 


harbour, form a moving picture,” the river. itſelf run- 
ning in a ſerpentine courſe, not far from the foot of the hill on 
which the garden ſtands; the oppoſite ſhores being mountains 
covered with vines, and numbers of the like ſmall eountry-houſes, 
in the environs (though inferior in point of ſituation to this in- 
expreſſibly pleaſing retreat) enliven the ſcene. 


The chief artiele of commerce in this city is wine. Twenty: 
thouſand pipes are yearly exported. The coſt is about J. 10 
or 4.12 each. Eighty thouſand are the uſual annual produce, 
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ſo that three fourths are conſumed in the country. The mer- 
chants here have very ſpacious wine vaults, ſome of which are 
capable of holding ſix or ſeven thouſand pipes. The inhabi- 
tants of half the ſhops in the city are OY who ſell their 
caſks at about a e each, - 2 


Here I agreed with the ſame caliſſeiro who had brought me 
from Liſbon, that I ſhould have the whole diſpoſal of the car- 
riage and beaſts to go where I pleaſed, not to exceed ten leagues 
per day. The ſhaft-mule, which coſt forty moidores, or 2 545 
was one of the ſtrongeſt and fineſt I ever ſaw. 


Accordin gly I fet out from Oporto on the 15th of February, 
early in the morning, ferried over the Douro, and aſcended the 


hill on foot in an hour. My largeſt trunk, which weighed 
above three hundred pounds, was carried on the back of a por- 


ter, which ſhows the great ſtrength of theſe fellows. We dined 
afterwards in the ſhade of ſome vaſt cork-trees, and then pro- 
ceeded to St. Antonio, having all the way the proſpect of the 
ſea to the right; and at that time two Portugueſe men of war 


under fail; and to the north-eaſt two very high mountains co- 


vered with ſnow. On the road we met about twenty criminals, 
chained together with one chain, by means of iron collars 
faſtened round their necks, having each a ſhort chain connected 
with the great one, one end of which was held by a ſoldier 
on horſeback; ſeveral other armed ſoldiers guarded theſe 
wretches, and who were alſo hand-cuffed and bare-headed, 
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and were going to be ſhipped from Oporto to the Braſils, to work 
in the mines. 


Feb. 16. We dined at Albergarla, ferried over the Vouga; 
and paſſed the night at Sardon. The roads were become ſo bad 
by the rains, that we did not arrive till late at night, cauſing the 
horſe-driver to walk before the chaiſe with a torch. Thus far 
we returned on the ſame road we came, as there is no other 
carriage road from Oporto to Almeida, whither we were going. 


Feb. 17. We proceeded through olive- grounds to the foot of 


the mountain of Boſſaco, or Mariana. Here I hired a cart drawn 


by two oxen, by means of which my baggage was dragged up 
this mountain in two hours. I aſcended it on horſeback, and 
the chaiſe followed us empty. On the top is a convent of Car- 


thuſians, in which I was told are confined two illegitimate ſons 


of the late king John V. Another natural ſon of that king is at 
preſent archbiſhop of —_ 


Here we fave the ſtill higher mountains Bereas de Efrells, 
whoſe ſummits are always covered with ſnow. 


Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow 
That fell a thouſand centuries ago, 
Theſe mountains ſtand, nor can the riſing ſan. 
Unfix their froſts, and teach 'em how to run. 
| ADDISON.., 
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In going down the mountain we had juſt aſcended, the chaiſe 
everſet, and one of the wheels was broken to pieces. The. 
neareſt houſe was eight miles off, ſo that I left Baptiſte with the 


caleſſeiro and his man on the road, where they remained all 


night, and procuring a guide, walked with my Engliſh ſervant 


to the ſmall village of Barilhe, in about two hours and a half, 


taking the fire-arms with me. The next morning the baggage 
arrived in a cart drawn by oxen. The chaiſe remained on the 
road, and a new wheel was beſpoke at a village near fourteen 
miles off. This accident. detained us two days in Barilhe. I 
amuſed myſelf by ſhooting, The country is very mountainous 
and barren, like Weſtmoreland. The ſtones here appear to be 
of the ſame nature as the Corniſh granite. I hired a whole 


| houſe to myſelf, which indeed was only one room, the floor of 


which was of the ſame materials as the highway, with no furni- 
ture, except a table, a bench, and a truſs of ſtraw full of fleas. 
The roof admitted the rain through large crevices, which ſerved 
for the contemplation of the ſtars. 


Feb. 20. This morning we paſſed over a ſtrong ſtone bridge 


of four arches, under which rolls a torrent of very clear water; 


and immediately after aſcended a ſteep and ruzged mountain, in 


half an hour; then we paſſed through the village of Santo Com- 


bo, and croſſed the ſame torrent on a ſtone bridge of fix arches, 
of which two are pretty large. From this ſpot is a very romantic. 
view, The road from hence to Cargal is good, . chiefly through 
aliye grounds, with vaſt numbers both of black and white ſheep- 


feeding 
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feeding under the trees. In this village is no inn, but I procur- 


ed a lodging in a carpenter's ſhop. 


Feb. 21. We paſſed the river Mondego over a bridge of three 
arches, and then aſcended a mountain, Two oxen were added 
to the chaiſe to aſſiſt the mules in dragging it up, When we ar- 
rived at the top, we let the mules reſt an hour, and afterwards 


paſſed over a bridge of a ſingle arch: then the road became ex- 
ceſſively dangerous, over looſe rocks, deep clay, and ſlippery 


precipices. The mules frequently fell down, the traces broke, 
it rained hard, and was quite dark when we arrived at Vinhoſa, 
where we put up at the worſt inn I ever entered before or ſince. 
There was only one room, which was full of people. They had 
kindled a large fire of wet wood in the middle of it; and, as 
there was no chimney, the ſmoke was left to find its way out of 
the windows and door. I got ſome ſtraw, placed it on the top 
of a large cheſt, and rolling myſelf up in my cloak, fell directly 
aſleep with all my cloaths on, my head being half out of a win- 


dow to avoid ſuffocation. 


Feb. 22. We travelled this day over barren mountains, with 
a few cork trees, cheſnuts, and pines, ſcattered here and there, 
then paſſed over a bridge of two arches, through ſome fields of 
maize : over another bridge of a ſingle arch, and dined at Celo- 
rico, where we were regaled by a new Chriftian, who had late- 


ly been a Jew, with the fineſt red wine I ever drank, reſembling _ 


Burgundy in colour and flavour, but ſuperior in goodneſs, We 
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went on to the village of Cavagal, where there is no inn, but 
we procured a miſerable lodging at a fruit-ſhop ; however, the 
Jew's wine made it appear like a palace, as we had drank 
pretty freely of it. At Celorico is a Mooriſh caſtle, with two 
towers, ſituated oa a mountain, down the declivity of which, to- 
the village, is a wall of nine feet thick, built of large rough 
ſtones, without any morter or cement. This morning I obſerv- 
ed on the ſide of the road five ſtones ſtanding upright,. of eight 
feet each in height, and four others of the ſame dimenſions ly- 
ing by them, reſembling a little ſtone-henge. And among theſe 
mountains many enormous ſtones are ſeen in very unaccountable 


fatuations.. 


Feb. 23. This day's journey was very fatiguing, as we travelled 
during eleven hours on a very bad road, covered with looſe pieces: 
of rock, with cheſnut trees growing between the interſtices. We 
came at laſt to the river Coa, which we croſſed over a high and 
dangerous bridge of three arches : the parapets were broken-down, 
and the bridge itſelf was juſt broad enough to admit the paſſage 
of the chaiſe. We then aſcended a very high mountain, on the 
top of which is the town of Almeida. The diſtance of this town 
from Oporto, by.the road we came, I imagine to be about two: 
hundred and twenty-eight miles, or fixty-five hours. There is no 
inn in-this town; but Colonel Calder, who was Governor in the 
abſence of General Maclean, very politely offered me his houſe, 
where I ſpent two nights, being received with the hoſpitality pe- 
culiar to his nation, and which I had had the happineſs of experi- 
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encing the year before in Scotland. At that time ſeven or 
eight other Britiſh officers, in the Portugueſe ſervice reſided 
here. 


Feb. 24. Almeida is on the frontiers of the province of Beira, 
and but a league and a half diſtant from the Spaniſh caſtle, in 
the kingdom of Leon. | | 


The town is well fortified ; one hundred and ten guns, chiefly 


of braſs, are planted on ſix baſtions. There are two gates, 


guadrangular caſtle in the middle of the town, and handſome 
barracks. I walked round Almeida in a quarter of an hour, 
Here I ſhewed my paſſports, | 


Feb. 25. This morning, having proceeded a league and a 
half, we croſſed a rivulet which divides the kingdom of Portugal 
from that of Spain, and were ſtopped at the village of el Obiſpo, 
where we were detained all day, by reaſon of the driver's having 
neglected to take a paſs for the mules, and to ſign a bond that 
they ſhould return into Portugal, as the importation of horſes, 


mules, and aſſes, is not allowed in either of the kingdoms, 


without the payment of a very conſiderable tax. therefore ſent 
back to Almeida, and procured the neceſſary papers. 


Feb. 26. We proceeded through an exceeding fertile coun- 
try, conſiſting of immenſe corn-fields, on gentle riſings. Every 
inch of ground is cultivated, but not a tree to be ſeen. We 

dined 
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dined at the village of Gallego, where I obſerved two ſtorks, 
which had built their neſts on the church ſteeple: theſe were 
the firſt birds of the kind I had yet ſeen in theſe kingdoms; but 
I afterwards found m—_ in oP kes of _ and n 
in Ae | lb enn. * j 11 2] 


We croſſed the river Agueda on a temporary bridge; (a very 
fine ſtone one is now building ; it is to have ſeven arches, three 
ot which are already finiſhed ;) and immediately entered the city of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, where I ſaw many ſtorks neſts on the ſteeples and 
chimnies. This city is very neat, has three gates, and a plea- 
ſant public walk of five rows of trees, along the ſide of the river. 

The inns here are much better than thoſe in Portugal. We 
were provided with good beds, elevated from the ground, and 
clean ſheets, though without curtains, which none of the beds 
in Spain have. | 


The cathedral ita! Gothic bvilididg ü ei 
with ſeventeen ſtatues of ſaints, the ſteeple is modern, and 
the entrance is under a _ ſupported 51 four Corinthian 


columns. 


. Here is alſo an old caſtle. The houſes are chiefly built 
of ſtone, and made a much cleaner pang than thoſe in 

Portugal. | * 
| _ | Feb. 
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Feb. 27. The country we travelled over this day was a fine 
plain, and corn-fields intermixed with woods of dwarf and ever- 
green oaks, under one of which we dined, and paſſed the 


night in a venta. There were no locks to the doors, but the 


landlord told me, that he himſelf was the lock to his houſe, and 
that every thing was perfectly ſafe, which I had the pleaſure of 
finding to: be true, both here and in every other 25 of Spain 
through which I afterwards travelled. 


Feb. 28. Paſſing through a foreft of green oaks, and over a 


fine plain of corn- fields, leaving a long chain of mountains co- 
vered with ſnow to the right, at three in the afternoon I arriv- 
ed at Salamanca, and put up at the Sun inn, in the great ſquare. 
This is the beſt inn I ever entered that was kept by a Spaniard, 
for all the great inns in Madrid, * . &c. are kept 
either by Italians or Frenchmen. 


This city is built on three ſmall hills; the ſtreets are very nar-- 


row and dirty, and the whole has a melancholy aſpect. The 
univerſity is much on the decline: it was founded in 1200, by 
Alphonſus IX. and is the moſt ancient in Spain. Here are ſix- 


teen ſchools, and about four thouſand ſcholars. The number 
of profeſſors in this city is ſeventy.. Here is a college for Iriſh: 
ſtudents : the rector, Mr. Philip: Haffett, and his. affiſtant Mr., 
Michael Broders, were fo. obliging as to accompany me to ſee 
every thing remarkable in Salamanca. They have. about thirty 


young, men under their care. 
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The lower claſs of men wear large hats uncocked, ſome black 
and ſome white, ſlit ſleeves, broad leather belts, and ſandals made 

of cords: and here I ſaw for the firſt time in Spain, huge 


clumſy coaches drawn by fix mules, with very long 
traces. | | 


We paid a viſit to the Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, who informed 
me, that Salamanca is ſituated in 419 5” latitude, and 120 3 
longitude from the iſle of Ferro. 


The moſt beautiful part of this city 1s the great ſquare, built 
about thirty years ago. The houſes are of three ſtories, and all 
of equal height and exact ſymmetry, with iron balconies, and a 
ſtone baliuſtrade on the top of them : the lower part is arched, 
which forms a piazza all round the ſquare, of two hundred and 
ninety- three feet to each ſide. Over ſome of the arches are me- 
dallions, with bad buſts of the kings of Spain, and of ſeveral 
eminent men, in ſtone baſſo-relievo, among which are thoſe of 


Fernand Cortez, Francis Pizarro, Davila, and Cid Ruy. In 


this ſquare the bull-fights are exhibited for three days only, in 
the month of June. The river Tormes runs by this city, and 


has a bridge over it of twenty-fve arches, built by the n 
and yet entire. 


The cathedral is a Gothic building, with a ſuperfluity of 
carving in ſtone on the e and has a ap organ with hori- 
zontal pipes. 
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Here are four royal, and four military colleges. That of Ca- 
latrava has a very handſome modern ſtone ſtair-caſe. That of 
St. Bartholomew is a new building; the entrance is under a 


porch, ſupported by four Corinthian columns, each three feet 


and a half in diameter. The cloiſters are two ſtories in height, 
one of which is of the Doric, and the other of the Compoſite 
order. The grand ſtair-caſe has a double flight of ſteps. The 
library is placed in the upper ſtory, and commands a fine proſ- 
pect over the adjacent country. This building is the handſomeſt: 
in Salamanca. | | 


St. Stephen's church and convent, wherein one hundred and; 
fifty monks reſide, is of the Dominican order. The front of 


the church is Gothic, with many ſtone baſſo-relievos, by Cer- 


loni, a Milaneſe ſculptor, in 1612. The picture over the great 
altar, which repreſents the ſtoning of St. Stephen, was begun. 
by Claudio Cœlio, and finiſhed by Luca Giordano. 


The wall which extends from the choir to the roof, is ſemi- 
circular, and was painted in freſco by Palomino, in 1705: it re- 
preſents Religion with a tiara on. her head, drawn in a car by 
four horſes abreaſt, trampling on and riding over heretics. The 
Three Perſons are in the clouds, attended by thc Virgin Mary and 
many ſaints. All theſe figures are as large as the life. | 


In the ſacriſty are many pictures; the beſt are the following. 


A Pietd, extremely well painted by John Bapt. Mayno, who was 


born at Toledo, and died in 1640. A 
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A large Flagellation, in the manner of Rubens. 

A ſmall Ecce Homo, with many figures, in the ſtyle of A- 
bert Durer. This picture is over the altar, and the Annuncia- 
tion is repreſented by the angel on the one ſide, and the Virgin: 
on the other. 

A ſmall picture of St. Peter dicating to St. Dominic, who» 
is writing. | 


In the church of the Minor Clerks, I obſerved the picture 
over the great altar, which repreſents the Aſſumption of St. 
Charles Boromeo, a good piece, by. Francis a : he was 
born at Madrid, and died in 1671. 


The church which formerly belonged to the Jeſuits, is now? 
ſhut up, and their convent converted into a royal college. In: 
the cloiſters is the Hiſtory of the Life of St. Ignatius, in thirty 
pictures, by Sebaſtian Concha: the figures are rather leſs than 
the natural. ſize, and are painted on canvaſs. One of the monks: 
has added another piece, daubed by himſelf. It may eafily be 
diſtinguiſhed from the others, W which it has ſo unworthily: 
uſurped a place. | 17 


Oppoſite, to this church, 1 obſerved: a palace, of which the 
front is quite covered with cockle ſhells, in ſtone baſſo relievo, 
whieh has ag whimſical: an effect. as I have ſeen cauſed by the 
front of a palace in Ferrara, and of another in Naples, be- 


ing in like manner. covered with e vulgarly called 
diamonds.. In. 
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In the Capuchin convent, which ſtands juſt without the ele- 
gant gate of Zamora, over the great altar, is a very large and 
fine piece by Vincent Carducci, but a little damaged: it repre- 
ſents the Aſſumption of St. Francis; the Three Per/ons are in the 
upper part of the picture, environed with angels. | 


The celebrated - profeſſor of mathematics, Don Diego de Tor- 
res, died two years ago, and is buried in this convent. 


In the church of the Auguſtinian nuns, is a very good picture 
of the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Joſeph Ribera. Here 
is a curious inlaid marble pulpit, ſupported on the extended 
wings of an eagle, of bronze, of excellent workmanſhip. The 
church itſelf is very beautiful. 


- I waited on the Cavalleras de. Santiago, in their convent; 
theſe are all noble ladies, who are knights of St. James, 
and wear the i»//gnia of the order on their breaſts. There 
were at that time no more than eight ladies, all old and ugly, 
fo that I made my viſit as ſhort as poſſible, eſpecially as there is 
nothing worthy of attention either in the church or in the convent. 


I afterwards ſaw the library of the univerſity, in which the 


books are not chained, as is reported by writers who have 


copied from one another. Two large Eogliſh 1 985 ſtand on 
a table in the middle of the room, 


Here 
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Here is a theatre for Spaniſh plays, which is a very ordinary 
building. | 


The ſtudents are dreſſed in black like prieſts, and have their 
crowns ſhorn. 


Salamanca has ten gates, and contains twenty-five churches, 
tweaty-five convents of friars, and the ſame number of nun- 
neries. I compute this city to be about ninety-four miles diſ- 
tant from Almeida. I was at this tume not ſufficiently verſed in. 
the Spaniſh language to form any acquaintance with the natives ; 
fo that having gratified my curioſity in this city, I left it on the 
third of March, and travelled all day through a very fruitful 


country, producing corn, but no other trees than a few ſtraggling 


green oaks and cork-trees. During this journey we met and 
overtook thouſands of aſſes. The larks here are of an extraor- 
dinary ſize. The largeft which I ſhot meaſured ſeventeen inches. 
when the wings were extended : they were creſted, had a black 


ſemicircle upon their necks, and proved very delicate eating. We 


pafſed this night in a venta, which had a ſtork's neſt on the roof. 


March 4. We proceeded to Zamora, traverſing a wood of 
pine-trees, and fome corn- fields. Clofe to this city we croſſed the 
river Duero, over an anetent and clumſy ſtone bridge, with ſixteen 
arches of unequal ſizes. The cathedral has a handſome modern 
porch. As it was the time of the fair, the chief ſtreet was filledi 
with, booths; and the end of it was appropriated for the ſale of: 

| mules; 
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mules and aſſes. I ſaw a jack-aſs ſold here for three thonfand 
reals, or one hundred and fifty piaſtres, which is V. 33. 155. $6 


that J. 100 which was paid by a gentleman of my acquaintance 
in Norfolk for a Spaniſh jack-aſs, will appear to be no exorbitant 


price, when we conſider the firſt coſt, the danger of being de- 
tected in exporting them, the puniſhment of which is death, 
and the charge of freight, with the riſque of the animals dying 
on their paſſage. The above mentioned gentleman has bred 
many fine mules by means of this aſs. There is a ruined 
Mooriſh caftle near this city. | 


March 5. We arrived this day at the city of Toro, which has 
the ſame coat of arms as the city of Turin, 1. e. a bull, as the 
names imply. The road was very good, chiefly along the banks 
of the Duero, with continued vine- yards and corn- fields. I here 
obſerved great numbers of hoopoes, which birds I afterwards 
found were very common all over Spain. This city is one of 
the moſt ancient in the whole kingdom. It is ſituated on the 
ſummit of a high hill, at the foot of which runs the Duero, 
; croſſed by a narrow ftone. bridge of twenty-two arches. The 
| deſcent of the hill is by a winding road, which forms thirteen 

zig-zags: the proſpect from the top is very romantic over a fine 
plain, embelliſhed by the river and bridge. Here are alſo 
the walls of a Mooriſh caſtle, which form a ſquare, of 
one hundred and forty-three feet, with a round tower at each 
angle; the roof is fallen in. | 
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Over the door of the cathedral are ſeveral very ancient baſs 


relievos in ſtone; among which TI obſerved one of two angels, 
playing on a muſical inftrument, ſomewhat like that called by 
the French Vielle, Leyer by the Germans, and Beggar's Lyre by 
Dr. Burney ; one of the angels plays with his fingers on the 


keys, of which there are ten, and the other turns the handle. | 


The length of the inſtrument is about five feet. 


March 6. This day we arrived at Tordeſillas, travelling over 


a ſandy plain producing corn and vines. I obſerved many eagles 
planing over head. The city ſtands on a hill, and has a bridge 
of ten pointed arches over the Duero. 


March 7. We proceeded three leagues to Simanca, which city 
ſtands on an eminence, and has a ſtone bridge of ſeventeen arches 
over the river Piſuerga, and a large Mooriſh, caſtle, on the re- 
mains of which is built a modern one, ſurrounded ' by a dry 
ditch, over which are two bridges. The archives of the kingdom 
were depoſited here by Philip II. in 1566, where they are ſtill kept, 
Travelling two leagues farther, we entered into Old Caſtile, and 
arrived at Valladolid; the road was through corn- fields, ſandy 
and level, exactly anſwering the lines in Thomſon's Autumn, 
« A gaily checquer'd heart-expanding view, | 

« Far as the circling eye can ſhoot around, 
« Unbounded tofling in a flood of corn“. 


% Y Jos creci dos trigos y cebadas, 5 
% Hacen como del mar ſus oleadas.“ Ons. Rusr, 


And the grown wheat and barley form waves like thoſe of the ſea, 
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Near the gate at which we entered, I ſaw the head of a man | 


ſtuck on a pole, and one of his quarters, conſiſting of an arm, 
ſhoulder, and part of the ribs, nailed underneath : they were 
cloſe to the road, and quite freſh ; and the beard continued to 
grow, which formed altogether a ghaſtly ſpectacle. It was part 
of the body of an aſſaſſin. | | 


Valladolid is ſituated on a plain, near the river Piſuerga, 


which has a handſome ſtone bridge over it of ten arches. The 


banks are ornamented with walks, planted with a double 


row of trees. 


This city 1s one of the largeſt in Spain, and has an univerſity, 
founded in 1471, by Cardinal Ximenes. 


I obſerved that the names of the ſtreets were painted on tiles; 


fixed in the walls of the corner houſes; and that the houſes; 


- 


were numbered. 


I waited on Dr. John Geddes, who is rector of the Scotch. 
college, and on Dr. Perry, re&or of the Engliſh college : theſe: 
gentlemen have each two aſſiſtants, and fifteen or ſixteen young. 
men under their tuition, Dr. Geddes was ſo obliging as to ſhow- 
me every thing remarkable in Valladolid : we went firſt to- the 
library of the univerſity, where there are theological. 

Unwieldy volumes, and in number great; 
And long it is ſince any reader's hand' 
Has reach'd them from their unfrequented ſeat ; 
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For a deep duſt, which time does ſoftly ſhed 
Where only time does come, their covers beare, 
On which grave ſpyders ſtreets of webs have ſpread, 
Subtle and flight as the grave writers were. | 
D*'AvENANT's GONDIBERT, Canto V. v. 48, 49. 


Here are about one thouſand five hundred ſtudents, who are 
habited in the ſame manner as thoſe at Salamanca. The chief 
ſtudy here is that of the law. Father Caimo, ſpeaking of this 
univerſity ſays, From hence, as out of a vaſt ſtore-houſe of 
« civil law, iſſue all the judges, advocates, lawyers, procurators, 


„ proctors, doctors, attornies, notaries, ſollicitors, and other 


* ſuch harpies, who fill the cities in Spain, and prey on poor 
“ men, &c.” The building has a handſome modern front. 


The palace in which Philip II. and III. were born, and which 
was afterwards inhabited by Charles V. is now quite decayed, 
and nothing left but the bare walls ; though all the modern com- 
pilers, ſuch as Salmon, la Martiniere, &c. continue to deſcribe 
the furniture, pictures, plate, &c. ſuppoſed to be contained in it. 


As I have mentioned Charles V. I ſhall add a ſhort quotation 
from the Abbe de la Porte: he ſays, he was in 1755 in the 
monaſtery of St. Juſt, which is ſituated between the eities 
of Talavera la Reyna and Placentia ; and that one of the 
monks ſhewed him the place where that emperor had lodged. 
«There, ſaid he ſneeringly, there is the melancholy ſolitude 

K 2 « where 
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« where that monarch, become imbecile and devout ; paſſed his 
« days in winding up clocks, in teazing the friars, in giving 
„ himſelf the diſcipline, in daubing the walls of his cell with: 
Q ſcraps on predeſtination and grace, in ſtunning himſelf with 
c reflefting on the abandonment of all his crowns, and in re- 
« penting. There he performed the farce of his own burial, put 
« himſelf in a coffin, fung for himſelf the de profundrs, and 
„ ſhewed all the follies of a diſtempered brain. One day when 


« he went in his turn to wake the novices, at the hour of mat 


« tins, one of them, whom he ſhook too violently, becauſe he 
« {till ſlept, ſaid to him, haſt thou not troubled the repoſe of 
„the world long enough, withont coming to diſturd that of 
« peaceable men who have forſaken it!“ 


„ ſaw in ſeveral libraries in Spain, a work in two large folio 


volumes, printed in 1614, entitled, Hiſtoria de Ia vida y hechos 
del Emperador Carlos V. by Sandoval; but I was not able to 
purchaſe it, as it is not to be met with in the bookſellers ſhops.. 


The large field called E/ Campo Grande, is within the walls, 
and round it are fifteen churches. On this ſpot many thouſands. 
of heretics have been burnt alive, by order of the Inquiſition; 


among the reſt, the famous Dr. Auguſtin Cagalla, preacher to 
Charles V. ſuffered: that death here in 1559. But, as I have 


before obſerved, none of theſe execrable executions have been 


committed for theſe laſt fourteen years in exther of theſe- 


kingdoms. 


The 
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The names of the criminals who have been burnt are hong 
up in the inſide of moſt of the cathedrals i in Spain. 


Here are in all eighty churches, 


The Plaga Mayor is arched round; the houſes are of three 


ſtories, and of equal height, but make a very ſhabby appearance, 


The Royal Chancery is a very large and beautiful building, of 
the Tuſcan order. The other Royal Chancery is at Granada. 


In the cathedral here, the communion table has at each end a 
wooden ſtatue of an angel as large as the life, and dreſſed with 
clothes, ſuch as the eunuchs wear when they repreſent ſerious 
operas— This chasch is embelliſhed with a nm organ, 
with horizontal pipes. : 


In the church of St. e of the Dominicans, are two good 
pictures over the great altar, by Barthol. Cardenas, a Portugueſe 
painter; there is likewiſe a large piece in the choir, repreſenting 
the Aſſumption, by the ſame artiſt, Near this altar are two 
ftatues of the duke and ducheſs of Lerma bang in bronze 
gilt, by er Leoni. 


e 18 r by ELMudo: 


In the Sacriſty are the portraits of all the popes, including his 
tate holineſs Clement XIV. They are but indifferently done:. 
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Here are moreover twenty-two large | pictures of various ſaints 
ſuffering martyrdom, painted by different maſters: they are 
in general well executed, though the ſubjects are diſagreeable. 
I was alſo ſhewn a coloured wax head of St. Paul, very finely 
formed by John Alfonſo Abrille. The other good pictures are 
two Madonnas, a St. Sebaſtian, and a dead Chriſt with two 


apoſtles: this laſt appears to have been painted by Baſſano. The 


. outſide of this church is Gothic, loaded with carvings in ſtone. 
I ſhall never mention any thing regarding jewels, gold and 
ſilver lamps, candleſticks, vaſes, caſkets for relies, veſtments for 
the prieſts, &c. which are kept in cuſtody in immenſe quanti- 
ties in moſt of the chief churches in Spain, as I always declined 
ſeeing them. As to the relics, the prieſts who ſhew them, per- 
. ceiving that I deſpiſed ſuch vile trumpery, honeſtly joined me 
in laughing at them, and forbore ſhewing me any more ; 
neither did they attempt to tell me any lies about miracles, 


&c. &c. 


I viſited many other churches, but found none of them 
worthy of notice, except that of St. Benedict, wherein are ſome 


of the works in painting, ſculpture, and architecture of Alonſo | 


Berruguete, who was born near this city, and died at Madrid 
in 1545. About half a league out of the city, on the other ſide 
of the river, is a very large convent of Jeronymites, divided in- 


to three cloiſters, of two ſtories each; the one of the Doric, and 


the other of the Corinthian order. 
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In the Sacriſty is an altar, of which. the painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture, are all by the above mentioned Berruguete.. 
Here are twelve ſmall pictures on copper, repreſenting the Hiſ- 
tory of the Life of Chriſt, by Luca Giordano. 


Valladolid is a very ſtill, lonely, and melancholy eity. I left, 
it on the gth of March, and travelled to Olmedo : having dined. 


at Valdeſtillas, we paſſed over three ſtone bridges, one of 


three arches, one of a ſingle arch, and one of five. The road: 
was flat and ſandy; on each fide are corn-fields, vines, and, 
pine foreſts. Here I obſerved. ſeveral buſtards, and a great 


number of hawks, blue Jays, and magpies. Olmedo is a wall- 


ed town, but nearly ruined. 


March 10. This morning we paſſed over a bridge, and ſoon 


after I cauſed the carriage to ſtop, and went on horſeback to ſee. 


the caſtle of Coca, which is a very large ſquare. edifice, of two. 
ſtories in height,, entirely built of bricks, the maſonry of which. 
is extremely neat : it belongs to the counts of Alcala, and is 
encompaſſed with a dry ditch: the walls are embattled, and. a 
turret riſes from the center. It is built near the town of the ſame: 
name, which is walled, - and as much. ruined as Olmedo. Coca. 
was anciently a conſiderable place, but' was. deſtroyed, with. 
twenty thouſand inhabitants, after a long ſiege, by Lucullus. It: 
is ſaid the emperor Theodoſius the Great was born here. 

L returned to the chaiſe, and entered into a foreſt of pines; 
and afterwards travelled. along. the banks of a ſmall lake, on: 
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which thouſands of wild ducks were ſwimming. I alſo obſerv- | 1 
ed ſeveral herons near the edges. We dined at à ſmall village, W 
where there are many caves dug in the ſand for preſerving of 1 


wine, and paſſed the night at the village of St. Mary. All this 
day we had before us the proſpect of the long chain of mountains 1 
then covered with ſnow, which divide the two Caſtiles. 1 


March 11. The road over which we travelled this day, was 
ſomewhat hilly, We arrived at noon at the city of Segovia, 
which ſtands on a hill, at the foot of which runs the ſmall river 


. Ereſma. Segovia is walled, and is about eighty-eight miles | 
| F 
p diſtant from Valladolid. Between Olmedo and this city we ſaw 4% 
1 vaſt numbers of ſheep, the wool of which is accounted the fineſt 55 


in Spain. I made enquiry about the ſheep-walks, and concern- 


. 
< 8 
COAL. 8 


ing the method of managing thoſe animals, of which a very juſt 


1 account is given by the Abbe de la Porte, in the ſixteenth volume Hh 
4 of his Voyageur Frangois, printed in Paris in 1772: it is as it 
1 | * « Numberleſs flocks of ſheep cover the plains of Segovia, and 


cc produce that excellent wool, which makes ſuch an important 
< branch of the commerce of Spain. The kings were anciently 
<« the proprietors of the greateſt part of thoſe flocks : they have 
* been ſucceſſively alienated for ſtate exigencies. Philip I. was 
* obliged to ſell the laſt fourteen thouſand ſheep which belonged 
« to the crown, to defray the expences of war. They are, how- 
ever, ſtill the object of the government's particular attention: 
«in 
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r in effect, there is a conſiderable exportation of wool, which is 
« uſed all over Europe. Does its ſuperiority depend only on the 
te climate, or on a particular method of managing the ſheep ? 
« Thoſe that embrace the latter opinion ſay, that there are in 
© Spain two ſorts of ſheep, very different in their fleece, though 
they appear to be of the ſame breed. The ſheep with coarſe 
* fleeces remain all the year in the ſame place, and in the win- 
« ter nights they are ſhut up in a fold. On the contrary, the 
others live always in the open air, and travel twice a year. 
« During the ſummer they ſtray on the mountains of Leon, of 
„ Old Caſtile, of Cuenga, and of Arragon : they paſs the win- 
« ter on the temperate plains of la Mancha, Eftramadura, and 
« Andalusia. According to very exact calculations, there are 
e reckoned in Spain more than five millions of thoſe travelling 
« ſheep with fine wool. It may eaſily be imagined how much 
* care, intelligence, and activity is requiſite from thoſe who have 
the charge of conducting thoſe vaſt Hocks. 


<« They muſt take particular heed not to let them want alt, 
« eſpecially after their return from the ſouth to their ſummer 
c paſturages. That commodity keeps them in health, and 
© hardens their conſtitution, which contributes infinitely to the 
« beauty of the wool. After having paſſed the winter in a tem- 
« perate climate, they ſet out in the month of April for the 


< mountains. 


The ſheep themſelves ſhow their deſire of changing theie 
place, by many unquiet motions; and that deſire is ſo 
L | « ſtrong 
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« ſtrong, that the ſhepherds muſt be very watchful to prevent 
« their eſcaping. : 


« They begin to ſhear them in the month of May, either on 
« the road, or after their arrival. It is neceſſary to wait for fine 
et weather, for if their wool was not dry enough, the fleeces be- 
ing piled on each other would ferment and ſpoil. Towards. 
« the end of July, the number of rams neceſſary for propaga- 
&« tion are mixed with the ſheep. Six or feven rams are ſuffici- 
« ent for a hundred ſheep: out of a numerous flock of rams the 
« ſtrongeſt and handſomeſt are choſen for that purpoſe.  There- 


« are in general very few ſheep in theſe travelling floeks, though 
« their wool is finer, and their fleſh: better than that of the rams, 
. but the fleece of theſe is heavier, they live longer; and by 
that means their total product is more conſiderable. It is 

| & eſteemed very eſſential to beſmear theſe animals in the month 
« of September, from the neck to the root of the tail; with "oy 
« ferruginous earth mixed with water. It is ſaid that this un- 

« guent, mixing with the greaſe of the wool, becomes impene- 

© trable to rain and to cold, and that it abſorbs part of the tranſ- 
* piration, which would otherwiſe render the fleece rough and 
I coarſe. At the end of September, the ſheep begin their march 
4 towards the lower plains. They travel one hundred and fifty 


« leagues in forty days, and the time comes when the ſheep drop 
« their lambs. The ſhepherds firſt ſeparate thoſe which are ſteril 
c from thoſe which are fruitful: theſe are guided to the beſt places 
« of ſhelter, and thoſe to the coldeſt parts of the diſtrict. The ſpots 
« which 
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# which produce the beſt and moſt abundant herbs, are alſo allotted 
to the youngeſt lambs; that, by being fortified with good 
« food, they may be able to depart with the others. Their tail 
&« js cut off within five inches of the rump, to keep them the 
&« cleaner. It is an error to believe that ſheep prefer aromatic 


«6 plants to others, and that they are more beneficial to them. 


&« It is the tender herbs that grow between thoſe plants, that af- 
ford the moſt wholeſome nouriſhment for them, and that gives 
« a good taſte to their fleſh, They muſt never be led to feed till 
© the ſun has diſſipated the morning dew, and muſt not be allow- 
ed to drink immediately after a hail ſtorm ; becauſe that wa- 
« ter, or wet graſs, renders them melancholy, and makes them 
“ languiſh and die. | 


It appears then to be certain, that the ſuperiority of the 


e ool in this country is not to be attributed to the climate only; 


« and that it depends in a great meaſure on the precautions above 
60 mentioned; becauſe, in the ſame climate, the ſheep of Anda- 
4% lusla, which are of the ſame: breed, but which are not taken 
« the like care of, have their wool much coarſer. Would it be 
<« advantageous in other countries to allot large tracts of land for 
« the paſturage of theſe animals; and would it be as much fo 


to the proprietor as if he had made thoſe lands ſerve for other 
„ purpoſes ? In thoſe countries where lands are ſucceſsfully cul- 


&« cultivated, flocks of ſheep muſt be confidered more for the 
e uſe they are of to agriculture, than for their fleeces. Dung. 
* is there much more neceſſary than wool. The travelling ſheep 

| 9 “ ſurniſh 
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« furniſh no manure when they wander in the mountains, {> 
e that they muſt be confined together on lands which require 


« cultivation *.“ 


In the Gentleman's Magazines for May and June 1764, is: 


an account of theſe ſheep-walks, addreſſed to Mr. Peter Collin- 


ſon, which is very accurate, and from which the following ex- 
tracts are a neceſſary addition. a 


« From computations made with the utmoſt accuracy, it has 
& appeared, that there are five millions of fine woolled ſheep in 


« Spain, and that the wool and fleſh of a flock of ten thouſand 


es ſheep, produce yearly about twenty-four reals a head, which 
we will ſuppoſe to be nearly the value of twelve Engliſh fix- | 
6 pences; of theſe but one goes to the owner, three to the king, 
s and the other eight to the expences of ae tythes, ſhep= 


« herds, dogs, n &c. 


Thus the annual product of the five millions of ſheep, 


amounts to thirty- ſeven millions and a half of fix-pences, a 


<« little more or leſs, of which there is about three millions and 
& 2 half for the owners, above fifteen millions enter into the 
« treaſury, and ſeventeen millions and a half * to the benefit of 


< the public. 


* In the book entitled Szcretos de Agricutura, by Fr, Mig. Auguſtin, 


1617, are the methods of curing the infirmities of ſheep, &c. This book has 


been very often reprinted. It is a large quarto volume. 
| | « Tet 
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« Ten thouſand ſheep compoſe a flock, which is divided in- 


« to ten tribes: one man has the conduct of all; He muſt be 


the owner of four or five hundred ſheep, ſtrong, active, vigi- 
« lant, intelligent in paſture, in the weather, and in the diſeaſes 
of ſheep. He has abſolute dominion over fifty ſhepherds, and 
« fifty dogs, five of each to a tribe. He chuſes them, he 
te chaſtiſes them, or diſcharges them at will; he is the præpo- 
tus, or chief ſhepherd of the whole flock. One may judge 
« of his importance by his ſalary; he has forty pounds a year 
and a horſe; whereas the firſt ſhepherd of à tribe has but 
« forty ſhillings a year, the ſecond thirty- four, the third twen- 
« ty-five, the fourth fifteen, and a boy ten ſhillings a year. All. 
< their allowance is two pounds of bread a day each. They may 
« keep a few goats and ſheep in the- flock, but the wool is for 
e the maſter; they have only the lambs and the fleſh. 


The chief ſhepherds give them three ſhillings in April, and: 


three in October, by way of regale for the road. They are ex- 


poſed every day to all weathers, and every night lie in a hut. 
Thus fare, and thus live, generally to old age, five-and-twen- 
« ty thouſand men, with the ſame: number of dogs of the 
6 large maſtiff kind, who are allowed. two PRO of bread a a 

piece a day. dos * 

« The firſt thing the ſhepherd does when the flocks: return 
from the South to their ſummer downs, is to give them as. 
much ſalt as they will eat. Every owner allows his flock of a. 

5 « thouſand! 
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* thouſand, one hundred arrobas, or twenty-five quintals of 
« ſalt, which the flock eats in about five months. They eat none 
in their journey, nor in their winter walk. This has ever 


< been the cuſtom, and is the true reaſon why the kings of 


Spain cannot raiſe the price of ſalt to the height it is in France, 
for it would tempt the ſhepherds to ſtint the ſheep; which, it 
< 1s believed, would weaken their conſtitutions, and degrade 
« the wool. The ſhepherd places fifty or ſixty flat ſtones, at 


about five paces diſtant from each other, he ftrews ſalt upon 


each ſtone; he leads the flock flowly among the ſtones, and 
* each n eats to its ,. 


« The fleeces of three rams generally weigh twenty-five 
pounds: there muſt be the wool of * or of five 


< ewes, to — that weight. 


tl The latter end of September the ſheep begin their march 


ce towards the low plains: the itinerary is marked out by im- 
memorial cuſtom, and is Setter regulated than the march of 
% troops. They feed freely in all the wilds and commons they 
„ paſs through, but as they muſt neceſſarily traverſe many cul- 


< tivated ſpots, the proprietors of them are obliged by law, to 


*4eave a paſſage open for the ſheep, through vine-yards, olive- 


yards, corn-fields, and paſture-lands common to towns; and 
e theſe. paſſages muſt be at leaft ninety yards wide, that they 


may not be too crowded in a narrow lane. Theſe paſſages are 


V often ſo long, that the ſheep march ſix or ſeven leagues a day 


to 
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to get into the open wilds, where the ſhepherd walks ſlowly, 
« to. let them feed at eaſe, and reſt; they never ſtop, but 
march two leagues a day at leaſt, without any intervening day 
« of repoſe, ever following. the ſhepherd, always feeding, or 
« ſeeking with their heads to the ground, till eee 
2 of their j Journey. | 


The chief ſhepherd's firſt care is. to ſee that each tribe is 
conducted to the ſame diftri& it fed in the year before, and: 
<« where the ſheep were yeaned, which they think prevents a 
« yariation-in the wool, though. indeed this requires but little 
care, for the ſheep-would go to that very ſpot of their own: 
accord. His next care is to fix the toils where the ſheep: paſs: 
« the night, leſt they ſhould: ae and become a prey to wolves.” 


Theſe toils are-made of SPE gramen „ arenen or e 
Hiſpanica, in Latin. Mr. Ray calls it mat-weed: it is a ſoft: 
ruſhy ſhrub; which grows to the height of about a yard, chiefly 
about Murcia and Carthagena. Sandals, mats, baſkets, and 
ropes are made of it: it floats, whereas en ſinks: it is called 
Boſs by the Engliſh ſailors. | 4 


The meſhes-are a foot wide, ol of the. thickneſs of a finger, 
fo that they ſerve inſtead of hurdles.. 


« The ſhepherds make their own huts with ſtakes, branches, 
« and brambles; for which end, and for firing, they are allowed 
. 6: by 
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* by the law to cut off one branch from every foreſt- tree. In the 
„% month of March they pay the twentieth lamb; the other half 
„ tythe is paid in the winter-walk. They ſaw off part of their 


„ horns, that the rams may neither hurt one another, nor the 


„ ewes. They render impotent the lambs doomed for docile 
« bell-wethers, to walk at the head of the tribe: they make no 


& inciſion, the ſhepherd turns the teſticles- many times about 


« in the /crotum, till he twiſts the ſpermatic veſſels as a rope, 
*« and they wither away without any danger. 


« As ſoon as the month of April comes about, the ſhepherds 
„ muſt exert all their vigilance leſt the ſheep ſhould eſcape; it 
has often happened, that a tribe has ſtolen a forced march of 


three or four leagues upon a ſleepy ſhepherd; but he is ſure to 


find them; and there are many examples of three or four ſtray- 
« ed ſheep walking a hundred dd to the very * they fed 
e the year before. 


« Some of the ſhearing houſes are capable of containing twenty 
* thouſand ſheep; the ewes are ſo tender, that if they were ex- 


e poſed immediately after Hearing) to the air of a bleak night, 


they would all e. 


6 There a are one hundred and twenty-five ſhearers employed 
< to ſhear a flock of ten thouſand ſheep : a man ſhears twelve 
t ewes a day, and but eight rams; the reaſon of this difference 


is, not oats becauſe the rams have larger bodies, ſtronger, and 


more 
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more wool, but becauſe the ſhearers dare not tie their feet, as 
« they do thoſe of the unreſiſting ewes. Experience has taught, 
* that the bold rebellious ram would ſtruggle even to ſuffocation 
« in captivity under the ſhears : they gently lay him down, they 
ce ſtroke his belly, and beguile him of his fleece. A certain 
© number of ſheep are led into the great ſhelter-houſe, which 
Kiga parallelogram of four or five hundred feet long, and one 
ee hundred feet wide, where they remain all day. As many as 


« the ſhearers judge they can diſpatch next day, are driven from 


© "00 ſhelter-houſe into a long, narrow, and low place, where 


« they remain all night, crowded together as cloſe as poſſible, 


that they may ſweat plentifully, which ſoftens the wool for 
<« the ſhears, and oils their edges. They are led by degrees in 


« the morniug to the ſpacious ſhearing hall, adjoining to the 


„ ſweating-room. The ſhepherd carries them off, as faſt as they 
« are ſheared, to be marked with tar; and as this operation can 
&© only be performed upon one at a time, it gives an opportunity 
<« to the ſhepherds to cull out for the butchery all the ſheep of 
« the flock which have outlived their teeth. The ſheared 
« ſheep go to the fields to feed a little, if it be fine weather, and 
« they return in the evening to paſs the night in the yard before. 
the houſe, within the ſhelter of the walls; but if it be cold 
and cloudy they go into the houſe: they are thus brought by 
« degrees to bear the open air, and their firſt days journies from 
« the ſhearing-houſe are ſhort, | 


The wool is divided into three ſorts: the back and belly 


4 give the ſuperfine, the neck and ſides give the ſine, and the 
M 1 | breaſt, 


4. 
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6 breaſt, ſhoulders, and thighs the coarſe wool. ' It is fold af- 
ter it is waſhed; for, as it never loſes leſs than half its weight 
in waſhing, and often more, when the ſweating is violent, 
cc half the carriage is ſaved. “ h 


The firſt object of my attention in Segovia was the famous 
aqueduct, the building of which is attributed to the Goths, to 
Hercules, to the emperor. Trajan, &c. Diego Colmenares, 
ſeems to make it cotemporary with the pyramids of Egypt, as 
he ſays there is much ſimilitude between them and this aque=-- 
duct; and adds, that this is of a very different order of archi-. 
tecture from any of the five uſed by the Romans : but it is moſt 
generally believed to have been erected by Trajan *. There is a 
range of one hundred and eighteen arches, over forty-three of 
which there is an equal number of others; the total is one hun- 
dred and ſixty-one: the greateſt height of this building is one 
hundred and two feet. The whole is built with ſtones of about 
three feet long, and two feet thick, without any morter or cement; 
but thoſe on the top of all are joined by cramp-irons. - There are- 
many houſes built about this aqueduct, which prevent a com- 
plete and general view of it f: the two largeſt arches ſerve as. 
paſſages, which lead to the Plaza del Azoguejo.. An Engliſh. 
gentleman of my acquaintance, with two of his companions, 
walked over the top of the aqueduct, which is but eight feet: 
broad, and without any parapet. On the whole, it is one of 


See Clarke, p. 182, Caimo, tom. ii. p. 156. Florez. Montfaucon, &c. 
+ See the annexed plate. Ke 
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the nobleſt and moſt perfect monuments of antiquity now exiſt- 
ing, and is at preſent as entire as when it was firſt erected. 
The Spaniards call it e/ Puente, or the Bridge, which is a very 


improper name *, 


I afterwards went to the Alcagar, or royal palace, ſituated 
on a rock, detached by a deep dry ditch from the city, with 
which it communicates by a ſtrong ſtone bridge. It was built 
by the Moors in the eighth century ; was afterwards inhabited 
by the kings of Caſtile, and is now uſed for a ſtate priſon : 
there were thirteen Turkiſh corſair captains confined in it at 
the time I was there. Part of the palace is converted into a mi- 
litary ſchool, in which eighty cadets are educated, who alſo re- 
ſide here. This is the caſtle of Segovia mentioned in Gil Blas, 
which is an original French work of Mr. le Sage, and not- a 
tranſlation from the Spaniſh, as has been imagined. 


The caſtle is built of white ſtone, a tower riſes from the center, 
environed with many turrets; the roof of the whole is covered 
with lead. In the royal ſaloon, round the wall, are fifty-two 
ſtatues of painted wood; they repreſent a ſeries of the kings 
and queens of Spain, fitting on thrones, and of ſeveral eminent 
perſons, all as large as the life, with an inſcription under each, 
The ceiling of this room, and of ſeveral others, is ſo well gilt, 


* I ſaw the Pont du Gard near Nimes in 1768, and found it to be one 
hundred and forty-four feet in height, but it has three rows of arches, one 


above another: it was built by Agrippa, 
M 2 that 
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that though it probably was done ſeven centuries ago, it appears 
quite freſh and new. 


I was ſhewn the cabinet where Alfonſo X. ſurnamed the Im- 
pious and the Wiſe, compoſed his Aftronomical Tables, in 
1260: he was here ſtruck by lightning, the marks of which 
fall appear in the wall. 


The cathedral is an old Gothic building, with a high ſquare 
tower, but contains nothing worth notice, except the old clothes 
of ſome Jews, who had the misfortune to be burnt by order of. 
the mot holy Inquiſition in the laſt century. | 


The mint is ſituated: at the bottom of the city, upon the ſmall: 
river Ereſma : the whole machinery for coining is. moved 
by water-wheels, by means of which the metal. is weigh» 
ed, cut, beaten, ſtamped, and milled, as it were in a moment. . 
This is the moſt ancient of the three mints in Spain - the other- 
two are at Seville and at Madrid. I here obtained ſpecimens in 
gold, ſilver, and copper, of the new coinage ;- the ſmalleſt 
piece in copper is called a. maravedr, one hundred and fifty- 
three of which are of equal value with our ſhilling : the real de 
plata is a ſilver piece, and the peſo de oro a gold piece, of the 
ſame ſize and ſtamp as the maravedi; nine of the firſt are equal. 
to two ſhillings, and the value of the latter is two ninths of our 
pound ſterling. There has been an univerſal new coinage of all 
the 9 gold, ſilver, and copper money, though the old 

coins 
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coins ſtill retain their value, and are equally cnrrent with the 
new. The impreſſion on one ſide of the copper coins repreſents 
the profile of his majeſty, the inſcription is Carolus III. D. G. 
Hiſp. Rex, 1773, and on the reverſe quarterly a "caſtle and a 
lion, being the arms of Caſtile and Leon, with the arms of 
France in the center, without any inſcription : the milling re- 
preſents a wreath of leaves. The impreſſions upon the new ſil - 
ver and gold coins. differ very little from thoſe in copper ; the 
inſcription on one fide is Carolus HI. Dei G. 1772, and on the: 
reverſe, Hiſpaniarum Rex: the arms are ſtamped on theſe pieces, 
crowned with a regal crown, and at the bottom have a pomegra- 
nate, which is the arms of the kingdom of Granada. Thoſe 
which are ſtruck at Segovia have a ſmall ſtamp of four of the: 
arches of the aqueduct on one ſide of the head: thoſe coined at 
Madrid have a capital M, with a crown over it; and thoſe that 
are fabricated in Seville have an. S. 15 | 


There are four:new copper coins; a piece of one maravedi ;: 
an ochavo, or one of two; a quarto, or one of four; and a piece: 
called dos quartos, conſiſting of eight. Five new filver pieces, 
ane of a ſingle real, one of two, one of four, one of ten, and 
one of twenty reals, which laſt is called a hard dollar, peſo duro,. 
piaſtre, or piece-of-eight. The four new gold coins are, the 
piece of twenty reals, that of ſeventy-five reals ten maravedis, , 
. that of one hundred and fifty reals and twenty maravedis,. and, 
that of three hundred reals and {ix maravedis. But, in common 
currency, when a ſingle piece is exchanged for ſmaller money, 
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the odd maravedis are not accounted : ninety reals are equal to a 
pound ſterling when at par. | | 


Some of the coins prior to theſe have whimſical combinations 
of the letters compoſing the words CAROLVS and PHILIPPVS, 
which at firſt view appear more like the arbitrary marks of 
merchants upon their bales of goods, than as cyphers, for which 
the inventor probably deſigned them. The milling on the ſilver 
coins is a circle between two oblique lines, thus 110120110920 
that on the gold coins nearly reſembles that on our guineas “. 


March 12. I left Segovia this day, and travelled to the royal 
ſeat of St. Ildefonſo, which is alſo called la Grange and Balſain. 
The diſtance is but two leagues : the road is very ſtony, and on 
each ſide we ſaw vaſt herds of deer, many hares, and very nu- 
merous covies of partridges, which live here in perfect ſecurity, 

4 And, undiſturb'd by guns, in quiet fleep,” LE 
becauſe hunting and ſhooting in the proper ſeaſon are free to 
every body all over Spain, excepting four leagues round Ma- 
drid, or round any of the royal ſeats, the game being there 
_ reſerved for his majeſty alone, who daily amuſes himſelf with 
Mooting. 

The weather was cold, and the puddles on the road were covered 
with a ſkim of ice as thick as a halfpenny. The town, which 


* See Clarke's account of the old coins, p. 267. 
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oontains about fix thouſand inhabitants, is built at the bottom 


of a long ridge of mountains, which were then wholly covered 


with ſnow. I called on Mr. John Dowling, an Iriſhman, who 
has erected a large building, in which he carries on a manufae- 
ture of knives, ſciſſors, razors, fword-blades, and other ſteel 
wares: his workmen. are chiefly from Birmingham. This gen- 
tleman was ſo kind as to accompany me during my ftay here. 
We firſt viſited the royal fabric for plate-glaſs, where I ſaw: 
glaſſes of one hundred and twenty French inches by ſeventy-two.,. 
which are the largeſt that were ever made*. Theſe plates are- 
not made for ſale, but only for the king's uſe; his palaces are 
furniſhed with them, and he prefents ſome of them to his nobi- 
lity. There are alſo ſix glaſs-houſes, for the fabric of bottles, 


drinking-glaſſes, &c. for ſale. Mr. Dowling has likewiſe 
erected. a machine which. poliſhes. forty-eight plates of glaſs. 


at a time. 


I dined this day at Dr. Matthew Lawler's, an Iriſh eccleſiaſtic 
who reſides here. 


The inns here are deteſtable; and during the time that the 
court reſides here, which is annually from the 21ſt of July to the 
8th of October, the expence of living is to the higheſt degree: 
extravagant.. | 


* I ſaw a looking-glaſs in Burleigh-houſe, the ſeat of the earl of 'Exeterg 
near Stamford, which was made in London, and was ſeven feet by four; and 
one at the fabric in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine in Paris, of eight feet. ten,, 
by fix feet two inches. | 


| 
| 
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The court paſs the reſt of the year as follows: from the gth 
of October to the 10th of December, in the Eſcurial ; then at Ma- 
erid till the 5th of January, from which time they are at the 
Pardo till the Holy-week, which is ſpent at Madrid, and the re- 
mainder at Aranjuez, The ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters 
all accompany the king to theſe four ſeats, where they are 
obliged to keep houſes at a great expence, excepting at the Pardo, 


which is but about fix miles from Madrid. 


The royal palace of St. Ildefonſo is built of brick, plaiſtered 
and painted; it is two ſtories high, and the garden-front has 
thirty-one windows, and twelve rooms in a fuite. In the mid- 
dle is ſituated the church. The gardens are on a ſlope, on the 
top of which is the great reſervoir of water, called here e Mar, 
the ſea, which ſupplies the fountains: this reſervoir 1s furniſhed 
from the torrents which pour down the mountains. The great 
entry is ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Verſailles, and with a large 


iron paliſade. In the gardens are twenty-ſeven fountains ; the 


baſons are of white marble, and the ſtatues, which are all excel- 
lent, and equal to any thing of the kind I ever ſaw, even in Italy, 
are of lead, bronzed and gilt: thoſe of Fame, Andromeda, La- 
tona, Neptune, Diana, and the Fruit-Baſket, are the moſt con- 
ſpicnous. Here are two noble caſcades, of ten falls each. Theſe 


gardens are alſo ornamented with fixty-one very fine marble 


Natues as large as the life, with twenty-eight marble vaſes, and 


with twenty leaden vaſes gilt. For the diverſion of the younger 
branches of the royal family, here is a mall of ſive hundred 
| | and 
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and eighty paces in length. Near which is a large labytinth. 
The gardens were laid out by a Frenchman, named Bouteleux. 
The fountain of Fame, which is the loweſt in ſituation, ſpouts 
water to the height of one hundred and thirty-three feet eleven 
lines, French meaſure, which is exactly that of the weather- cock 


on the top of the church ſteeple. 


The beſt ſtatues in the garden are the following : 
The Four Elements. Juno, Neptune, Saturn, and a Nymph, 
Four allegorical figures, repreſenting Paſtoral, Lyric, Heroic, 
and Satiric Poeſy. 
Four Fames and two Satyrs; a Cleopatra; two Lions; the 
Four Seaſons; the Four Quarters of the World; Apollo and the 
Nine Muſes ; four Huntreſles, | 
Four groups of Cephalus and Procris ; Endymion and Diana; 
Zephyrus and Flora; and Bacchus and Ariadne. | 
Apollo, Daphne, Mercury, Pandora, Ceres, Bacchus, Atalanta, 
Lucretia, Faith, Glory, Munificence. | | 


The upper part of the palace contains many valuable paint- 
ings, and the lower part antique ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo re- 
lievos. All the rooms have their ceilings painted in freſco, and 
are decorated with large looking-glaſſes made here. The floors 
are all of checquered marble, and the tables of the fineſt Spaniſh 
marbles of various ſorts. The windows, which reach from the 
ceiling to the floor, conſiſt of large plates of glaſs ſet in lead gilt. 
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The paintings that are moſt remarkable are the following *: 


A ſmall piece by Mieris. 
Four by Teniers, which repreſent dancing. 
A large St. Sebaſtian. 


Chriſt and the Money- Tellers, n. ſ. 
A ſleeping Cupid, with a ſhell. Guido. 


A St. John, like that at Bologna by Raphael. 
Charles V. on horſeback, a ſmall copy of that by Vandyke, 


- which is in the poſſeſſion of lady A e at her ſeat at Holkam, 
in Norfolk. 


A Lucretia, n. ſ. 


The Marriage of St. Catherine, n. f. 
Two pieces by Baſſano, repreſenting Suppers. 


Two large pictures of Fowls, by Hondekoter. 

A St. Suaire with four Angels. Amiconi. | 

The Marriage of St. Catherine, 2 I. n. ſ. P. Veroneſe. 

A Boy and Girl with a Bird's Neſt. Mieris. 

A copy of Guido's Madonna, which is engraven by Mr. 


Strange. 


A Man and Woman telling of Money, by Reinier Marinus, 


1538, much in the ſtyle of hy — the celebrated 
blackſmith. 


Two by Watteau. 
Four naked Cupids by Rubens, within a garland of flowers 


and fruits, by another hand. 


* n. ſ. ſtands for the natural ſize; w. 1, for whole length; + and 4 1. 


The 


for half and three quarter length. 
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The inſide of a church. P. Nef. | 
A Copperſmith's Shop, by Baſſano. 
A Whimſical Temptation of St. Anthony. 
The portrait of a Pope ſitting, l. n. ſ. 
Four large Views of Meſſina, Baya, the Grotto of Pauſilipo, 


and the Strada Chiaya in Naples. 
Two Views of St. Mark's Square in Venice, by Canaletti. 


Six very large and fine Landſcapes by Claude Lorraine. 
A Man with his ww Maid, and Child, w. I. n. ſ. L. 
Jordaans. | 
A portrait of Eraſmus. 
Two Madonnas, by Titian. 
Two Buſtards. | 
Four very large pictures, with cattle, &c. by Snyders. 
A Roman Charity, w. I. n. ſ. 
Twelve Heads in Crayons, by the late Queen-mother in 1721 : 


their chief merit conſiſts in being painted by a queen. 

A large and good picture, repreſenting a Pope, fix Cardinals, 
and many Doctors aſſembled in council; the figures are about ſix 
inches in ſize. | 

A picture thirty feet in length, containing upwards of ſixty 
figures as large as the life, by Solimene: it repreſents the Sup- 
per of Herod, when the head of St. John was brought in after 
the Decollation. 
The Twelve Apoſtles, by Rubens. - 

Four ſmall Baſſanos. | 


A Bacchanal, a Satyr, and two Cupids, w. I. n. & 
N 2 | An 
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An extraordinary repreſentation of men and women ſuppoſed | 
to be ſtarved. | OR: 

A copy of the Venus of Titian, which is in the Medicis Col- 
lection at Florence. fe 
A ſmall piece, Suſan and the two chaſte Elders, P. Veroneſe. 

In a room pannelled with ſeven very large looking-glaſſes, are 
four paintings repreſenting deſigns in architecture. 5 

Three very fine pieces of tapeſtry, by P. Ferloni, repreſenting 
pope Benedict XIV. St. John, and St. Cecilia. 

Two figures of Women's Heads, in moſaic ovals. 


In the apartments of the prince of Aſturias, I ſaw the Hiſtory 
of Don Quixote in ſeventy-two pieces, cut out in paper, by 
Pedro Lazo de la Vega. I afterwards ſaw this man in Malaga, and 
employed him in cutting a piece for me: he is now in London. 

A very good Italian Madonna. 

A picture by Baſſano. A large Teniers. 

A ſmall bronze model. of the Toro Farneſe, and two bronzes 


of Marcus Aurelius. 


In this palace is a ſmall theatre, the roof of which is ſuſtain- 
ed by ten verde antico marble, and alabaſter columns. There 
is another theatre in the town, but not worth ſeeing. 


The greateſt part of the ground-floor- of the palace, conſiſt= 
ing of twelve rooms, ſerves for a repoſitory of ſtatues, buſts, 
and baſſo- relievos; they are chiefly antique, and of white 
marble, the principal of which are here enumerated.. | 
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In the Firſt Room. 
Leda; two ſtatues; five modern buſts. 
Ganymede ; three buſts. 


In the Second. 
Two coloſſal ſtatues of Jupiter and Apollo. 
Three ſtatues; two termini ; twelve heads: a head of Ho- 
mer, modern. 


In the Third. 
A woman velled, by Corradini, 
Hercules; two ſtatues ; a very fine ſmall Sencea, ſitting. 


In the Fourth. 
Two Cupids with palm- branches, modern. 
Six ſtatues; a ſmall ſtatue; two buſts of black marble. 


In the Gallery. 

Neptune in a reclining poſture, larger than the life: this is 
a capital ſtatue. 

Ten Egyptian Idols ſtanding, and one ſitting of black baſaltes.: 
theſe repreſent Iſis, Oſiris, Semiramis, Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, 
with uncommon Symbols. | ” 

Io large ſtatues, and a ſmaller one. 
Fifty-ſix buſts: thirty-four baſſo relievos of heads, &c. 


A ſmall Laocoon in baſſo relievo, 


A baſla; 
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A baſſo relievo of alabaſter ; the heads of the figures are of 
porphyry. 
A very fine and large baſſo relievo of Olimpia. 

Four columns, each a ſingle block, ten feet hich, two of 
which are of verde antico, and the other two of Grecian 


Alabaſter, 


In the Fifth Room. 
A circular altar of Bacchus, with ſeven figures, fifteen inches 
each, in baſlo relievo. | 
Four heads; a modern Cupid ; and a modern head. 


In the Sixth. 
A coloſſal Cleopatra, © recumbent :” this is a very fine ſlatue. 


Two bulls in alto relievo. 


Four ſtatues ; - four buſts ; : two modern buſts, 


The Seventh Room, 
Which is decorated with ſix very large looking-glaſſes, CON= 
tains two buſts, ſeven porphyry vaſes, and twelve modern buſts 
of coloured marble. 


In the Eighth, 
A modern fountain of Apollo. 
Two ſtatues ; ten buſts, | 
Eight ſtatues of the Muſes ſitting : the ninth is in Rome: 
theſe are of Grecian workmanſhip, and belonged formerly to 
the 
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the queen of Sweden. Figures of theſe ſtatues are engraven in 
Montfaucon's work, and alſo in that of Franciſo Aquila. 


In the Ninth Room. 


Two ſtatues ; ten buſts. 


In the Tenth. 

Two very fine Grecian ſtatues, which repreſent two young 
men quite naked, crowned with laurel, one of whom holds a 
patera in his right hand, and has his left on the ſhoulder of the 
other, who has a torch in each hand, with the one he ſets fire 
to an altar ſuppoſed to be placed before an idol; the other arm 
and torch are behind his back. Theſe ſtatues have been deſcrib- 
ed by many antiquaries, and are thought to repreſent Caſtor 
and Pollux: they were once in the poſſeſſion of the queen of 
Sweden. 

The celebrated Venus Aphrodite, kneeling with one knee on a 
large ſhell, called by the Freach la Venus aux belles feſſes ; nine 
ſtatues; fix buſts. 


In the Eleventh. 
Daphne: the upper half is modern. 
A faun, with a kid on his ſhoulders, and the * erook 
( pedum in his right hand: this ſtatue is attributed to Praxiteles, 
and has been often deſcribed. | 
Two wild boars in alto relievo ; two ſtatues ; three of Venus. 
A modern copy of the Venus de Medicis, but with a veil on 


her body. 
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The Twelfth, or laſt Room contains 
A circular altar, with many figures in baſſo relievo, of the 
ſame ſize as that above mentioned. 
A coloſſal Venus; a ſtatue; fix modern buſts. 
Two gigantic ſtatues of Cæſar and Pompey, of Grecian ala- 


baſter, but the heads, arms, and feet are of gilt bronze. 


St. Ildefonſo has been deſcribed by no other author than Father 
Caimo, who was here in 1755, becauſe the palace, gardens, 
and fountains were all begun and finiſhed within theſe laſt thirty 
years. His work is very ſcarce, being prohibited in all Ca- 


tholic countries. 


J had the pleaſure of being acquainted with him in Rome in 
1769, when he was ſo kind as to preſent me with his book, 
which is in four octavo volumes, in the Italian language, con- 
taining an account of his travels. He embarked at Genoa for 
Spain, and landed at Barcelona, near which city he viſited the 
convent, which is ſituated on the top of the mountain of Mon- 
ſerrato, from thence he proceeded to Madrid through Saragoca. 


The deſcription of theſe places conſtitutes the firſt volume 
of his work. | 


Half the ſecond volume is a'deſcription of the Eſcurial ; the 
other half is an account of St. Ildefonſo, Segovia, Valladolid, and 


Salamanca, 


The 


The third volume contains an account of the author's travels 
to Toledo, Aranjuez, Seville, and Cadiz; from whence, in 
1756, he embarked for Liſbon. 


I) be laſt volume begins with a narrative of his voyage from 
Liſbon to London, of which laſt city he gives a very curious ac- 
count: he afterwards embarked at Harwich for Helvoetſluys, 
and travelled through Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Leyden, 
Amſterdam, Utrecht, Dort, Antwerp, Bruſſels, Ghent, Liſle, 
and Arras to Paris; and from thence .he proceeded through 
Lyons to Turin, where he concludes his work. | 


On the 13th of March I ſet out from St. Ildefonſo, and ſaw at 
a diſtance a grand caſcade of melted ſnow tumbling from a 
mountain. We then paſſed the ſpring which ſupplies the aque- 
duct of Segovia with water. Two leagues farther, I ſaw the 
large palace which is now building for the accommodation of 
part of the royal family: it is of brick, and forms an exact 
ſquare, of three ſtories in height, ſeventeen windows in length 
to each front, with a ſtone baluſtrade on the attic ſtory, orna- 
mented with a vaſe, anſwering to each window. I paſled the 


night in a venta. 


March 14. We now travelled on the royal road, which 
is continued quite to Madrid : it is broad enough for five car- 
riages a-breaſt, and very good, though carried over mountains. 
It ſnowed all this day. At noon we had attained to the ſummit 
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of a mountain, where I obſerved a lion couchant, extremely 
well carved in ſtone, holding a ſhield between his paws, with a 
Latin inſcription, importing that Ferdinand VI. had cauſed this 


road to be made in 1749. 


At the bottom of this mountain, which is called the paſs of 


Guadarama, is a turnpike, the firſt I ſaw in Spain : I here paid 
about three ſhillings, and having paſſed through it, entered in- 


to New Caſtille. We dined at the village of Guadarama ; and, 


in the evening, arrived at the Eſcorial, which is about fifty-ſix 
miles diſtant from St. IIdefonſo. The mountains we paſſed over 
this day produce great quantities of pine and fir-trees, and are 
inhabited by numbers of eagles and vultures. 


The Eſcorial is ſix leagues and a half diſtant from Madrid, 
and is ſituated in 40 34 latitude: every half league along the 
road has a ſtone to mark the diſtance. There are three poſt- 
houſes, where, within theſe four years, the king has eſtabliſhed: 


four-wheeled poſt-chaiſes, with relays of mules. If a ſingle 


perſon travels in one of theſe chaiſes, it muſt be drawn by two 
mules; if two perſons, they muſt take three; which regulation 
is after the method of travelling in France. Theſe mules trot as: 
faſt as our poſt-horſes, and thus the thirty miles are performed 


in four hours. Poſt-chaiſes are in like manner inſtituted on 


the roads to the other three royal ſeats, but as yet no where: 
elſe in Spain. 


The: 
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The village which gave name to this palace, is called el Eſco- 
rial, derived from the Spaniſh word Eſcoria, which ſignifies 
the ſcum of melted metal, becauſe formerly ſome iron mines 


were worked here. 


The whole building conſiſts of a palace, a church, a convent, 
and a burial-place for the ſovereigns of Spain. It was begun in 
1563, by Philip II. in conſequence of a vow he made, if he 
ſhould vanquiſh the French army near St. Quintin's, which he 
did in 1557, on St. Laurence's day, The architects were John 
Bat. Monegro of Toledo, and John de Herrera, who finiſhed 
it in 1586, It is dedicated to St, Laurence: and as this faint . 
is ſaid to have been broiled alive on a gridiron, in the third 
century, the founder choſe to have the building on the plan of 
that culinary inſtrument, the bars of which form ſeveral courts, 


and the handle is the royal apartments. 


Gridirons are met with in every part of this building; there 
are ſculptured gridirons, painted gridirons, iron gridirons, 
marble gridirons, wooden gridirons, and ſtucco gridirons : 
there are gridirons over the doors, gridirons in the yards, grid- 
irons in the windows, gridirons in the galleries. Never was 
inſtrument of martyrdom ſo multiplied, ſo honoured, ſo cele- 
brated : and thus much for gridirons. I never ſee a broiled beef- 
ſtake without thinking of the Eſcorial. St. Jerom is the ſecond 
patron of this place, The monks who inhabit this convent, to 
the number of two hundred, are Jeronymites. 
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At the firſt fight of the Eſcorial, it conveys the idea of a 


ſquare quarry of ſtone above ground; for it is indeed the largeſt, 


though not the moſt elegant palace in Europe. The Doric archi- 
tecture prevails in it. It is wholly built of a grey ſtone, called 
Beroquena, reſembling a kind of granite, though not ſo hard. 
It is ſituated in a dry ſoil, environed with barren mountains; 
which ſituation was choſen, becauſe the quarries which ſupply 
the ſtone made uſe of for building it, were near at hand, 


The Spaniſh deſcription ſays, that the chief front is ſeven 
hundred and forty feet broad, and ſeventy feet high to the cor- 
nice, which goes round the whole fabric. I meaſured it myſelf, 
and found the breadth to be no more than ſix hundred and fifty-. 
ſeven feet: the ſides, which I likewiſe meafured; are four hun- 
dred and ninety-four feet in depth; the Spaniſh book ſays five 
hundred and eighty. | 0 


There is a ſquare tower at each end of the four corners, ſaid? 
to be two hundred feet in height. | 


The chief front, which has thirty-five windows in breadth, is. 
turned towards the mountains, which are only a hundred paces. 
diſtant; and, conſequently, it is dark there half an hour before 
it is ſo at the back front, which commands a fine proſpect, that 
reaches quite to Madrid: N 


It is ſaid, that there are four thouſand windows, and eight. 
thouſand doors in this building; one thouſand one hundred and: 
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ten of theſe windows are on the outſide of the four fronts. 
This number is falſely augmented by almoſt all the deſeribers 
of it, to eleven thouſand windows, and fourteen thouſand. 
doors. | 


There are three doors in the chief front. Over the principal 
entrance are the arms of Spain, carved in ſtone; and a little 
higher, in a nich, a ſtatue of St. Laurence in a deacon's habit, 
a gilt gridiron in his right hand, and a book in his left: this 
ſtatue, which is fifteen feet in height, was executed by John 
Bat. Monegro, and is of the Beroquena ſtone, except the head, 
feet, and hands, which. are of marble; 


Directly over the door are two enormous gridirons in ſtone: 


baſlo rehevo.. 


Through this door L entered into a large court, at the bottom 
of which is the church, which has five doors; over them are 
placed ſix ſtatues, each of ſeventeen feet in height: they were 
made by Monegro, and are of ſtone, but with heads, hands, and 
feet of marble: they repreſent ſix kings of Judah, their- crowns, 
and other in/ignia, are of bronze gilt. 


The church is built with a- cupola, after the model of St. 
Peter's at Rome; and on each fide is a tower with chimes.. 
The choir is fo ill placed, that it renders the church very ob- 
ſcure: here are two hundred and ſixteen choral books in folio, 
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written on parchment, with exceeding fine miniatures. Behind 
the choir is an altar, over which 1s a repreſentation, as large as 
the life, of Chriſt on the Croſs: the body is of white, and the 
croſs of black marble. This is the celebrated crucifix, ſculp- 
tured by the no leſs celebrated Benvenuto Cellini: this artiſt | 
publiſhed a book on ſculpture, dedicated to Cardinal de Medicis, 
printed in Florence in 1568. In p. 56, he ſays, © Though I 
have made many ſtatues of marble, yet I ſhall only mention 
one, it being one of the moſt difficult parts of the art to repre- 
« ſent dead bodies; this is the image of Chriſt crucified, in carv- 
< ing of which I took great pains, working with all the atten- 
« tion and care which ſuch a ſubject requires, and I knew that 
« was the firſt who had ever carved a crucifix in marble. I 
« finiſhed it in a manner that gave great ſatisfaction to thoſe 
„ who ſaw it: it is now in the poſſeſſion of the duke of Florence, 


e my maſter and benefactor. I placed the body of Chriſt on a 


b crols of black Carrara marble, which is a ſtone ſo extremely 
% hard, that it is very difficult to cut it.“ 


Cellini mentions this crucifix likewiſe in his Life, which was 
lately tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. Nugent; in p. 389, of the 
ſecond volume, he ſays, Having completely finiſhed my 
* marble crucifix, I thought that if I raiſed it a few cubits above 


<« the ground, it would appear to much greater advantage than 


if it were placed immediately upon it; ſo I began to ſhew it 
« to whoever had a mind to ſee ſuch an exhibition. The duke 
and ducheſs being informed of this, one day, upon their return 

* from 
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« from Piſa, came unexpectedly with a grand retinue to my 
« workſhop, in order to ſee this image of Chriſt upon the Croſs : 
ce it pleaſed them ſo highly, that their excellencies, as well as 
e all the nobility and gentry preſent, beſtowed the higheſt enco- 
© miums on me. When I found that it gave them ſuch ſatiſ- 
« faQtion, by their extolling it to the ſkies, I with pleaſure 
made them a preſent of it, thinking none more worthy of that 
fine piece of work than their excellencies.““ 


Vaaſari, in his Lives of Painters and Sculptors, vol. II. p. 283, 

ſays, „Cellini likewiſe made a Chriſt upon the Croſs, as big as 
« the life, a moſt exquiſite and extraordinary performance: the 
& duke keeps it as a piece upon which he ſets a very great value, 
« in the palace of Pitti, in order to place it in the little chapel, 
« which he is erecting there, and which could contain nothing 
“more grand, nor more worthy of fo illuftrious a prince: in a. 
word, this work cannot be ſufficiently commended.“ 


The grand duke Coſimo ſent it as a preſent to Philip II. It 
was landed at Barcelona, and was carried from thence to where 
it now is, on men's ſhoulders. At the foot of the croſs is in- 
ſcribed, © Benvenutus Zelinus, civis Florentinus, faciebat 1 562.” 
It is certainly the fineſt crucifix extant, and I have been ſo par- 
ticular in deſcribing it, becauſe it is the work of ſo extraordi- 
nary a man, whoſe life is certainly a phenomenon. in bio- 
« graphy; as to the man himſelf, there is not perhaps a more 
u ſingular character among the race of Adam *.“ 


* Miſcell. by Dr. Johnſon, and others, vol. III., p. 297. 
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If Cellini were yet living, what imprecations would he not 


utter, if he knew that the prieſts have, by way of ornament, 


tied a purple velvet gold laced petticoat round the waiſt of the 
ſtatue, and which deſcends below the knees! 


Near to this altar, in a nich, is a marble ſtatue of St. Lau- 
rence, in a deacon's habit, as large as the life, with a gilt 


bronze gridiron in one hand, and a palm-branch in the other: 


it was found in the ruins of Rome, and ſent to Philip II. by 


his ambaſſador then reſiding there. This ſtatue is in the ancient 


taſte, and is of good workmanſhip. 


The church contains forty-eight altars, in forty chapels. The 


great altar is decorated with fifteen bronze ſtatues, to which is 


an aſcent by ſeventeen red jaſper ſteps : on one fide is the monu- 
ment of Charles V. whoſe effigies, together with thoſe of his 
empreſs, daughter, and two ſiſters, are repreſented kneeling, 
as large as the life, in gilt bronze: on the other ſide is the mo- 
nument of Philip II. who, together with two of his queens, are 
repreſented in like manner. All by Pompey Leoni. 


Here are eight organs, one of which is of ſilver, which are 
all performed on together, on ſolemn feſtivals. 


There are eleven thouſand reliques preſerved here, which I 
ſhall not attempt to deſcribe, as I did not ſee one of them ; but 


in the Spaniſh account of the Eſcorial, in folio, printed in 1764, 
| | the 
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the deſeription of them is ſo curious, that I cannot refrain from 
making the following literal extract, which will ſerve to ſhow 


of what immenſe value they are. 


« We will firſt begin with the reliques of our Saviour, who, 
te as he gave himſelf to us, left us ſome of his precious Jewels, 
„ which are incomparable and divine. 

& A facred hair of his moſt holy head or bread, is preſerved 
e here with the utmoſt veneration in a precious vaſe; and oppor- 
e tunity can never offer us a better hair to obtain glory by. Se- 
« yeral pieces of his moſt holy croſs, all admirably garniſhed 
e with gold, filver, and jewels, eſpecially that which is adored 
* on Good-Friday. | 5 4 

« Thirteen thorns out of his crown, which pierce the ſoul 
« with their points, when we conſider them as in the delicate 
„ temples of that moſt loving king of glory. | 

« Some pieces of the column to which he was bound, and 
of the manger in which he was born to die for us; which 
« invite hearts to break in pieces through compaſſion and 


N 


« gratitude. 
« All theſe are placed in very rich vaſes; but it is not much 


e that kings ſhould ſignalize themſelves in beſtowing riches on 
« him, who left ſuch precious reliques to them; even the whole 
< prodigious edifice of the Eſcorial is too ſmall for the eſtimation 


C and reverence due to them. 
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pL Tn the ſecond place, are the reliques of his moſt holy mo- 
which gladden the heart of thoſe who ſeriouſly conſider: 


gomparable value. Three or four pieces of the habit 
ich adorned that moſt pure and virginal body, in which, 
« was formed that of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, her ſon, are placed. 

“in one caſe, Alſo a piece of the handkerchief with which ſhe 

e wiped her eyes, at the foot of the Croſs, when thoſe tears, 
„ ag precious as the gems of Aurora, joining with the rubies of 
ce the weſtern ſun, incorporated themſelves with the treaſure of 

e gur redemption. = 


“ Beſides theſe, we poſleſs a hair, which may be ſuſpected to 
« he that which flowing down her neck, enamoured her ſpouſe. 
« 'The vaſe which contains theſe reliques is of cryſtal, with a 
«* golden cover and ornaments: two kneeling angels ſupport it, 
e denoting the veneration due to theſe remains of their queen 
% and our lady, who is elevated above all the angelical choirs, 
« in heaven. 


% Eleven entire bodies of ſaints; among which is that of a: 
« very little ſaint, who was one of the innocent children mur-. 
&« dered by order of Herod. 8 | 


© One hundred and three heads, above twelve hundred arms 

te and legs; the ſhoulder-blade of St. Laurence, in a filver caſe, 

* which is of ſuch ancient workmanſhip, as ſufficiently demon- 

« ſtrates the bone to be his: we may ſafely leave to theſe arms, 
* the diſpatch of the moſt arduous negociations of our ſalvation, , 

© © which, 
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„ which ought always to be preſent with us; many of theſe 
arms and legs belonged to the two ſquadrons of ſaints who 
© combatted under the banners of St. Maurice and St. Urſula. 


% We poſleſs alſo a thigh of the glorious martyr St. Lau- 
{© rence; it is entire, but the hair is toaſted (ſinged), the holes 
© which were made in it by the prongs which turned him on 
e the gridiron, are very viſible. One of this ſaint's feet; the 
« toes are entire, though contracted: between two of them is a 
& ſmall cinder, which in the eye of piety ſhines like a carbuncle. 


« A ſilver ſtatue of St. Laurence, which weighs eighteen 
„ arrobas (of twenty-five pounds each) ornamented with gold, 
eto the weight of eighteen pounds: he holds in his hand one ' 
2 of che very bars of the gridiron on which he was broiled. 


- 


The ſmaller relics are innumerable. 


« Tn order to protect the edifice from lightning, there are ſe- 
« yeral reliques, eſpecially ſome of St. Laurence, its patron, in 
« metal caſes, inſerted in the balls and croſſes which are on the 
© tops of the towers; ſo that if the ancients, for the ſame 
i effect, placed laurels on the ſummits of their towers and other 
&« edifices, which beautified and protected them, becauſe they 
thought that lightning would never ftrike thoſe plants; how 
+» much better is this defended by ſuch ſuperior laurels 3 


OS I ſhall - 
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J ſhall leave the reader to make his own reflections on the 
foregoing, and proceed with the deſcription of the building; 
but in juſtice, I inform him, that a Spamiſh account in octavo 
of the Eſcorial, printed in 1773, fays, As to the reliques 
which are kept here, it is better and more conciſe to venerate 
them, than to form a catalogue of them: which is all that is 
therein ſaid about them. | 2 

The tabernacle, on the great altar, is of porphyfy, gold, and 
jewels, ſixteen feet high; it may be ſeen, but not touched by 
laymen. Odit profanum vulgus & arcet. | 


Immediately under this altar is the Pantheon, deſigned as a 
repoſitory for the remains of the kings and queens of Spain * 
the deſcent, to it is by fifty- eight marble ſteps, chiefly of jaſper. 
This mauſoleum is circular, and was built in 1654, according 
to the deſign of John Bat. Creſcenzio. It is thirty-ſix feet in 
diameter, and thirty-eight in height, and is entirely conſtructed, 
of the moſt valuable marbles, highly poliſhed, intermixed with, 
ornaments of gilt bronze: round the wall are eight double 
columns of the Corinthian. order, with their baſes and capitals. . 
of bronze gilt :- between theſe are placed. twenty-four urns, or: 
ſepulchral cheſts of marble, of ſeven feet in length,. in as many 
' niches, four over each other: two more urns are placed over. 
the door which fronts the great altar. Theſe cheſts are placed: 
on four lions paws of gilt bronze, and are farther adorned with. 
dhe ſame metal: on each of them is a. ſhield, containing the. 

name 
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nameof the king or queen whoſe body is contained within. 
There are at preſent thirtcen depoſited here, which are thoſe 
of Charles V. Philip II. III. and IV. Charles II. and Lewis I. 
The empreſs Elizabeth; fthe queens Anne, Margaret of Auſtria, 
Elizabeth of Bourbon, Marianne of Auſtria, Louiſa of Savoy, 
and Mary Amelia of Saxony. The bodies of the royal children, 

and of thoſe queens who left no iſſue, are buried in a chapel 
near the Pantheon. There are fifty-one niches, forty of which 
are occupied. 


Over the altar is a crucifix; the croſs is of black marble, and 
the body of gilt bronze, as large as the life, made in Rome by 
Julian Fineli of Carrara, a diſciple of Algardi; but ſome attri- 
bute it to-Pedro Taca : the back ground is of porphyry. The 
cupola of the Pantheon is of marble, with foliages of gilt bronze: 
from the middle is ſuſpended a curious luſtre of bronze gilt, of 
ſeven. feet and a half in height, made in Genoa; there are eight 
other branches for lamps, held by bronze angels, as the day- 
| light only appears through a ſingle window. 


The arms of Spain are repreſented: over the door, im a kind: 
of moſaic of different coloured: marbles, gold, filver, and. 
lapis lazuli. 8 
In the Sacrifty is kept a pectoral croſs, worn about the 
neck of the prior on ſolemn days: it conſiſts of five dia- 
monds, eight emeralds, four rubies, and five pearls, of which: 
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the largeſt is of the fize of a pigeon's egg, and the other four 
are as big as filberds. | 


Here I was likewiſe ſhewn a book called el Capitularo, being 


- nineteen ſheets of parchment, on which are repreſented various 


feſtivals of the year in miniature, by the delicate pencil of father 
Andrew Leone, and the other painters of the choral books. 


In the ſmall chapel de Ia Santa Forma, is a very fine caſſodia 
d'oftia, of filver filagrana, which was made in China, and pre- 
ſented to Charles II. by the emperor Leopold. 7 


In the palace are two meridian lines by John Wendlingen, a 
German Jeſuit, | 


The library, which conſiſts of two rooms, contains twenty = 
one thouſand volumes : about four thouſand three hundred of 
theſe are in manuſcript ; of Which, five hundred and ſeventy- 


| ſeven are Greek, ſixty- ſeven Hebrew, one thouſand eight 


hundred Arabic, and -one thouſand eight hundred and twenty 
Latin and vulgar. The fire in 1661 burnt many MSS. among 
which were one thouſand two hundred in Arabic *. | 


The largeſt room is one hundred. and ninety-four feet long ; 


five marble tables are placed in it. On one of them ſtands an 


„ Sce Clarke, p. 131, and 18555, for a further account of theſe MSS. | 


equeſtrian 
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equeſtrian ſtatue of Philip II. four feet in height, with a ſlave 
at each of the four corners of the pedeſtal; the whole is of 
filver. Some other ſilver ſtatues decorate the other tables. I ſaw 
a load-ſtone here that weighs ſeven pounds, and ſuſpends an 
iron weight of twenty-ſix pounds; but if it were properly 
mounted, it might be made to ſuſpend one of ſeven hundred and. 
fifty pounds. This magnet is ſaid to have been extracted from. 
one of the neighbouring mountains. | 


In a ſmall room called e/ Camerino, is a portable golden altar,, 
which was made uſe of by Charles V. the croſs of its crucifix is 
ornamented with a topaz as big as a hen's. egg, and with a dia- 
mond and ruby, each of the ſize of a common bean; the dia- 


mond may poſſibly be ſome kind of ſapphire. 


Behind two-ſides of the Eſcorial is a ſmall garden, with a great 
number of fountains. The royal. apartments contain nothing 
worthy of notice; the kitchen and fruit-garden, with the park, 
are about a league in circumference. 


I ſhall now give ſome account of the pictures which are pre 
ſerved here, of which there are upwards of one thouſand fix: 
hundred in oil- colours, excluſive of the paintings in freſco,, 
in which manner ten ceilings are painted by Luca Giordano. 


The beſt picture here is that which is preſerved in the old 
church; it was painted by Raphael, and as the following ac- 
2 ou 
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Count of it has never appeared in the Engliſh language, and 
contains many very judicious remarks, not only on the picture, 
but alſo on painting, I ſhall here inſert a tranſlation of it from 
the Spaniſh. paper publiſhed in Madrid in 1775, by Don Pedro 
Antonio de la Puente. Attention to theſe obſervations will 
enable the intelligent ſpectator to diſcover the merits of the other 
Pictures he may ſee here, for which reaſon I have placed the en- 
ſuing reflections at the head of the catalogue of pictures. 


In the year 1754, John Henry, Eſq. an Iriſh gentleman, tra- 
velled through Spain, and having ſeen the famous picture called 
the Madonna, or our Lady of the Fiſh, in the Eſcorial, wrote 
the following reflections on it, as he had heard that James Ami- 
coni, one of the king's painters, had faid that it was not an 
original by Raphael Urbino. He wrote them in Engliſh, and 
gave a copy of them to a relation of his, father James Henry, 
of the order of St. Francis, in * who tranſlated them 
into Spaniſh. 15 | 18 

Volet hæc ſub luce videri, | 
Judicis argutum, quæ non formidat acumen. 
Hon. ART. Por. v. 363. 


66 Whoever deſires to form a right judgment of a painting, muſt 
« firſt determine the ſubje& of it exactly, becauſe a hiſtorical 
Ec pray is only a portrait, and for a man to deſpiſe or to praiſe a 
4 portrait when he has no Hake idea of the original, is raſh and 
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* But as portraits vary innumerably, according to the point of 
* view in which they are examined, fo the ſame object will ap- 
* pear very different, according to the inſtant of time in which it 
* 1s beheld. For example, the Reſurrection of Lazarus, at the 
* inſtant that Chriſt commands him to come forth from the 
« ſepulchre, would be in many circumſtances the reverſe of that 
* ſame reſurrection, confidered in the point of time immediately 
following it. In the firſt caſe, few would appear diſpoſed to 
ce believe, many to doubt the event, and many more to laugh 
« at and ridicule the undertaking of the Saviour; but in the 
t ſecond, the greater number would appear believing, many con- 
cc vinced, and few or none incredulous. Hope, fear, ſuſpicion, 
„doubt, and incredulity, would be the predominating paſſions 
< in the firſt repreſentation; and thoſe of aſtoniſhment, confi- 
« dence, joy, and tumultuous confuſion, in the ſecond, 


«© When the ſubject of the picture is ambiguous or defeQtive, 
in that caſe the imagination is at liberty to determine or to 
« ſuppoſe it. But in actions like the above, the picture muſt 
* be adjuſted to the ſubject, and not the ſubject to the picture. 


The ſubject once determined, we muſt examine whether 
re the painter has treated it judiciouſly or not; that is, whether 
« he has choſen the propereſt moment, and whether he has dif. 
0 poſed his figures in the moſt advantageous order and manner: 
* if not, we may ſay that the artiſt has taken a bad likeneſs ; but 
if he has ſelected the moſt happy moment, and diſpoſed the 
| Q «figures 
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& figures in the beſt manner poſlible, that advantage alone, 
© which is but little prized by many pretended connoiſſeurs, and 
« never by ignorant perſons, ſcreens him from all cenſure from 
& thoſe who underſtand the rules of the art. Of all the great 

« painters I at preſent recollect, Tintoret is the moſt defective in 
&« this particular: he appears to have ſtudied to ſele the moſt 
« improper time he could have choſen : his heads are always 
low and mean; his attitudes likewiſe low, and often ridicu- 
& lous. As the greater number of his works are evident proofs. 


«of this, it will ſuffice to name one, which is the Vaſbing of 


« the Feet, placed in the facriſty of the Eſcorial ; where, among. 
& many other enormities, he repreſents one of the diſciples. 
« ſtretched on the ground, when another diſciple is exerting his. 
« ſtrength by pulling off one of his ſtockings.. 


« In-the compoſition of a picture, three things are chiefly to- 
ebe attended to: firſt; that the principal action be the chief ob- 
4 jet; that is, the figures muſt be ſo placed that one may at the 
« firſt glance diſtinguiſh which are the perſons intereſted in the 
t occaſion; and which not, otherwiſe the compoſition would be 
© confuſed, and the embarraſſed eye would remain in an uneaſy 


4 ſuſpence, becauſe each figure, or group, being equally attract- 


ing, it finds no principal object to reſt and fix upon. Very- 
few artiſts have compoſed correctly. Even Raphael has his. 
« defects ; for in his famous picture of the Transfiguration, he 


has painted two ſubjects which ſo equally diſtract the fight,, 
that one knows not where to fix, whether: on the mi- 


6. racle 
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& racle above, or on the diſciples and the lunatic at the foot of 


ce the mountain. BY] 


* Secondly, ina good picture there muſt be an exact propriety 
<« in the cantraſt, by which is meant, that the figures or groups 
e muſt not be much like each other, either in their attitudes, 
« Faces, or habits. The Heaven which is painted in the chief 
« choir of the Eſcorial, by Luca Cambiaſo, proves what I ſay, 


« for by want of a due contraſt, it looks more like a regiment 


« of militia in battle array, than a choir of N and happy 


2 * prailing their Creator. 


80 Laſtly, each of the ane and groups muſt balance one 


another exactly; if they do not, one ſide of the picture will 


<« appear to preponderate over the other, which will neceſſarily 
« hurt the eye. This rule is likewiſe extended toportraits, be- 
e cauſe an exact equilibrium is as neceſſary in a ſingle 6gure as 
* in a group. The picture by Velaſquez, of the count- duke of 


„ Olivares on horſeback, may be called a model of perfect equi- 
e poiſe, and I prefer it to any thing of the kind I have ever 


„ ſeen: it is at preſent in the king's palace at Madrid. 


* Many ſtrange anachroniſms are found in pictures, for in- 
e ſtance, the Marriage of St. Catherine with the Child Jeſus, 
« St. Anthony of Padua, St. Ignatius Loyola, and many others 
« with the fame child in their arms. The firſt time I ſaw the 

Ry of the Transfiguration, by Raphael, I was ſurpriſed to 


Q 2 * * fee | 
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« ſee two Franciſcan monks on the top of Mount Tabor, not 
« far from Chriſt, Moſes, and Elias, and I could not have 
thought that a painter who poſſeſſed ſo much true taſte and 
« erudition as Raphael did, could commit ſuch glaring abſurdi- 
« ties; but my aſtoniſhment ceaſed, when I was informed that he 
« painted that picture by order of a community of Capu- 
« chin friars, Lb | 


Pu Piles reduces the art of painting to four parts, compoſi-. 
« tion, deſign, colouring, and expreſſion. That diviſion is de- 

« fective, becauſe it omits gracefulneſs, which is much more. 
s eſſential to good painting than any of the others *. Grace 
* fulneſs is the art of inſpiring an air of dignity and eaſe. in the. 
« figures repreſented, ſo that it may appear to be naturally be- 
« Jonging to them, and not the effect of the painter's ability; 
«. which. noble facility places Raphael in ſuch a ſuperior light to 
« moſt other painters. Gracefulneſs in Raphael is an inherent ex- 
« cellency, whereas, in others, it appears to be a mere caſualty. 
« Some have drawn as well as he, many are ſuperior to him in 
« colouring, others compoſed with equal judgment; but there 
« never was a painter ſo graceful: that is. the reaſon why the. 
64 paintings of Raphael pleaſe the more, the more they are. 
<« examined, and that intelligent perſons are as it were forced to 
* examine them every time with renewed care and attention, and 
e that they quit them with greater reluQance, | 


* Senza le grazie ogni fatica & vana, as Lord Cheſterfield ſays, _ 


| „We 
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« We muſt here take notice that gracefulneſs muſt not be 
_ © confounded with what is called genteelneſs; the former con- 
« ſiſts of dignity and eaſe, and the latter of ' caſe and delicacy. 
The one is noble, the other beautiful: in this laſt I eſteem 
Guido to have gone beyond any other painter. Correggio- 
te united both in a degree peculiar to himſelf; his attitudes are 
«* uſually graceful; however his heads, though never mean or 
« plebeian, have very ſeldom that dignity neceſſary to conſti- 
te tute what is called nobleneſs. Thus, in. his School of Love, 
& which is in the collection of the duke of Alva, the attitude of 
his Venus is perfectly graceful; but her head, though beau- 
2 tiful beyond. expreſſion, is no more than a copy from nature. 


Some perſons ſet about examining pictures only to find out. 
<« their defects, as if all their knowledge of the art conſiſted in. 
making ſuch diſcoveries: they are often heard to ſay, what a. 
& bad leg that is! and that foot, how crooked ! that arm ap- 
« pears. to be one of thoſe of Artaxerxes Longimanus ! and. 
other equally juſt and ſenſible remarks, wherewith they ſo, 
< lightly cenſure the picture and the painter. Such critics ought. 
to remember three things: firſt, that it is much eaſier to diſ- 
=” cover. the defects of a picture than its beauties, becauſe. all. 
9 pictures have defects, and but very few have perfections: ſe- 
4. condly, that thoſe inadvertencies, though they are granted to 
be faults, are not always to be attributed to the painter's want. 
of ability: and, finally, that the greateſt maſters have fallen. 


into. ſome errors. Nevertheleſs, when we ſee a leg, an arm, 
cc. 
4 ore 


| 
= 
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«© or any other member ill drawn, the painter is doubly reprehen- 
« ſible ; for not knowing the laws of deſign, and for not en- 
« deavouring to hide his want of ſkill. Baſſano, for example, 
« ſeldom ventured to draw naked arms or legs, through a con- 
« {ciouſneſs of his incapacity. 


« Tf, on the contrary, we ſee the ſame members correctly 
« drawn in other pieces by the ſame painter, we are to believe 
that thoſe defects, which we now cenſure, did not ariſe from 
« want of {kill or power, but from ſome accident or inadver- 
c tency, hafte, &c. If we are to cenſure great painters for ſuch 
« trifling faults, which are to be found in all their works, we 
“ muſt ſuppoſe that Raphael did not know in what poſition a 


* man's leg ſhould be placed to ſuſtain his body, becauſe in his 


<«< ſchool of Athens, painted in freſco in the Vatican, one of the 


legs of Alcibiades is reverſed : nor that Leonard da Vinci 


& knew how many fingers were on a hand, becauſe in his Loft 


% Supper, which is his maſter-piece, and is preſerved at Milan, he 


« has painted the hand of one of the apoſtles with fix fingers. 
With equal reaſon might we ſay that Virgil knew not the rules 
« of poetry, becauſe he has admitted a falſe quantity in ſome of 
« his verſes. | fy | 


„ Thoſe who criticiſe paintings, would do well to learn firſt 
« of what ſchool the painter was: for as every nation has its 
* own particular idiom, ſo each ſchool has its particular manner 


which diſtinguiſhes it from all others; and farther, that it is 


« not 
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not poſlible that it ſhould attain, in any degree of perfection, 
to a beauty peculiar to another different ſchool; ſo that it is 
« as unjuſt to cenſure a diſciple of the German ſchool for not 
4 compoſing as correctly as a Roman, as to find fault with a 
German becauſe he cannot ſpeak Italian: and to ſay as many 
do, what a pity it is that Raphael did not give to his works 
* ſuch beautiful and laſting colours as Titian did to his, is the 
« ſame thing as if we ſaid, what a pity it is that Raphael is-not 
&« Roman anda Lombard; that is, of the Roman ſchool and of | 

« that of Lombardy at the ſame time. | 


As Felibien, Freſnoy, and du Piles, have treated at large on 
the rules and precepts of painting, I refer the reader to their” 
works with regard to thoſe rules, and ſhall examine partly ac- 
« cording to the rules eſtabliſhed by thoſe maſters, and partly 
« according to the obſervations hitherto made, a picture which: 
is in the Eſcorial, whoſe merit I cannot expreſs better than by 
« ſaying, that it is a maſter- piece of Raphael Urbino: it is paint- 
« ed. on five tables of wood, and is about eight feet high, 
« celebrated under the name of /a Madonna del * our Lady 
of the Fiſh. | 


« Vaſari informs us, that Raphael painted this picture by 
te deſire of a community of nuns in Naples.. Marc Antonio has- 
« engraven it. The order given to Raphael was probably that 
« he ſhould paint a picture in which: the following perſonages 


rere to concur: Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, St. Jerom, St. 
„Raphael! 


—— 
— — cp 
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Raphael the archangel, and his young pupil Tobit; happily 
leaving him to contrive, as he was beſt able, how to join in 
One picture perſonages who were ſo diſtant from each other 
in point of time. I ſay happily, becauſe certainly none but 


Raphael could have formed ſo extraordinary and ſo beautiful 


a picture from a ſubject ſo ſteril and ſo unconnected. 


« To execute this intent, Raphael formed in his mind the 


- 00 « fictitious idea, which ſerved him for an nnn! in the fol- 


15 lowing order and manner. 


„The Virgin is ſuppoſed to be ſitting in a chair, with the 
* child Jeſus in her lap, attentively liſtening to St. Jerom, who 
* is reading the prophecies of the Old Teſtament relative to the 


birth, preaching, and miracles of the Meſſiah. St. Jerom is 


< jnterrupted in his lecture by the entry of the Archangel, who 
* introduces the young Tobit, whom he preſents to the Virgin, 
« and in an attitude which only Raphael could have drawn, im- 
* plores her favour and interceſſion with God, that the elder To- 
* bit NY be reſtored to his fight, 


. « During the pathetic harangue of the archangel, the painter 


* pitched on his inſtant of time, and, in conſequence, has drawn 


him actually ſpeaking to the Virgin. She, as the mother of 
ve Piety and Clemency, is liſtening to the archangel with great 
v attention, directing her compaſſionate looks to the young To- 
„bit, who, full of reverential awe, raiſes his eyes to the child, 

66 oc 
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or rather towards it, becauſe Tobit appears to be too much 


** embarraſſed and confuſed to fix them on any determinate 
* object. 


« As the child and St. Jerom have a ſhare in the principal 
« ation, the painter, in order to preſerve the unity of his ſub- 
« ject, introduces them by way of epiſodes, but in ſuch a judi- 
« cious and natural manner, that they neither diſtract the ſight, 
* nor fatigue the eye of thoſe who examine the whole of the 
„work. The child, anxious to get at the fiſh, which hangs to 
*« a ſtring in the right hand of Tobit, bends gently towards it, 
6 looking, in the mean time, at the archangel, as if deſiring his 
n aſſiſtance to obtain it; meanwhile, St. Jerom, who ſince the 
4 entrance of the angel had been reading to himſelf, and had 
&« finiſhed the leaf, is ready to turn over another, and appears 
« only to wait till the child lifts its little arm from the book, 

te whereon it had careleſsly reſted it. | s 


« Thus we ſee that the whole piece is compoſed of one prin- 
&« cipal, and two minor or ſubaltern aQions ; or, as the painters 
« expreſs themſelves, of one action and two accidents. The ac- 
« tion is the interceſſion of Raphael with the Virgin ; the 
« accidents are, the anxiety of the child for the fiſh, and the 
« ſilent attention with which St. Jerom waits till it ſhould take 
 «& jts arm from the book, in order to turn over the leaf. The 
« accidents, beſides being diflin& from each other, are ſo much 
inferior to the principal action, that they do not in any man- 

1 ner 
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« ner mix with it, but on the contrary ſerve to refreſh the ſight 
« ag often as it is wearied with the examination of the principal 
action. This and the firſt accident are extremely natural and 
obvious; however, the manner of uniting St. Jerom with the 
other figures, by making the child's arm reſt on his book, 
44 was a thought certainly worthy of Raphael ; becauſe, if he had: 
« painted the ſaint farther off, and detached him entirely from. 
* the other figures, he would have been a ſuperfluous and unne- 
e ceſſary perſonage; and if he had repreſented him, as many 
„ painters would have done, near to the angel who 18 ſupplicat- 
&« ing the Virgin in Tobit's favour, he would have been an in- 
« truding and troubleſome perſonage. | | 


“J do not remember ever to have ſeen a piece in which all 
« the laws of a perfect contraſt are better obſerved: there is not 
« one thing in it which reſembles another; the child appears to- 
« be a year old, Tobit ten or twelve, the angel fifteen, the Vir- 
„gin eighteen or twenty, and St. Jerom upwards of ſixty. 


« The child appears as if deſirous to ſtand up, Tobit kneels 
„on one knee, the angel is ſtanding, the Virgin ſitting, and: 
« St, Jerom kneels on both knees. The child's face is three 
« quarters, that of Tobit an exact profile, that of the angel fore- 
« ſhortened, that of the Virgin nearly full, and that of St. Jerom- 
„ fomewhat more than a profile. | | | | 


«The child's hair is of a clear cheſnut colour, Tobit's inclin- 
* ing to red, the angel's brown, the Virgin's rather darker, and 


« St, Jerom's grey, and the crown of his head bald. In a word, 
the whole piece is diverſified in the moſt judicious and agree- 
able manner imaginable. The equilibrium, as well of the whole, 
bas of each part, is as perfect as the contraſt, and is managed 
« with exquiſite induſtry and art; more ec the Worry of 
the angel, Which | is an exact en 


« As the painter had no room for the Lion of St. Jerom, and 
e knew that without this, or an equivalent help, the ſaint would 
not be a ſufficient counterpoiſe for the angel and Tobit, he 
“ placed the child on the left arm of the Virgin's chair, with 
only one of its feet bearing on her lap; thus preſerving an 
tt exact counterpoiſe, and at the lame time adding beauty to the 
“picture: the lion is diſcovered to lie behind the faint, the 
et paws and part of the head appearing. _ Having thus deſcribed 
© the plan which Raphael formed for this piece, I ſhall now diſ- 
« cover in what manner he executed it, and examine the diffe- 
rent parts of which it is compoſed; that is, the Kae the 
ce colouring, and the expreſſion. 


« As to the drawing or deſign, it is far ſuperior to any I have 
* ſeen. All the heads are noble and majeſtic, except that of 
1 Tobit, which the painter lowered a little on purpoſe, and for a 
re reaſon which ſhall be given hereafter, The head of the Virgia 
is perfectly Grecian or Attic ; that of the angel is a mixture 
„ of the antique and of the natural, in a ſupreme degree of per- 


2 fection; the oval face of the Virgin, and the exterior linea- 
R 2 | « ments 
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« ments of the neck of Raphael, are exquiſitely beautiful, 
« and extremely difficult to execute: the face of the child is. 
& correct and delicate, In ſhort, the whole drawing is abſolute - 
ly complete; becauſe, as to what regards Tobit's right leg, 
* (which is the only objection I ever heard made to this picture) 
* if the conſtrained poſition in which he is repreſented be not 
« a ſufficient excuſe, I ſay, that it is ſuch a ſlight miſtake, that 
« it will always paſs with intelligent perſons for the effect of 
e haſte, or inadvertency in the painter, very pardonable accord- 
ing to the rule of Horace, which is as applicable to painting 
« as to poetry. 


Verum ubi plura nitent in-carmine, non ego paucis. 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 


Aut humana parum cavit natura.. 
| Hor. ART. PoeT:.. 


« 'The colouring is in the laſt and beſt manner of Raphael; 
„with this ſingular excellency, that there is not a ſingle tint. 
but what is mixed. Of three different greens, two of which 
« are ſeen in the drapery of the Virgin, and the third in the 
curtain behind her, not one is either-graſs-green or ſea-green: 
« the Virgin's head-dreſs and tunic, as well as the angel's wings, 
« are not quite white, but whitiſh :- the habit of St. Jerom is. 
« ſcarlet, but not pure ſcarlet. In ſhort, there is-not one original 
or primitive colour in the whole piece; notwithſtanding which, 
the painter has ſhewn exquiſite judgment and fine taſte, and 
what in any other hands would have been the means of ſpoil= 
« ing 
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ing the whole picture, has in thoſe of Raphael produced a ſoft: 
« ſweet colour, a tenderneſs and a delicacy which almoſt equals: 
« Correggio. To be convinced of this, we need only examine 
the apotheoſis of Charles V. by Titian, which hangs: to the 
«. right of our picture *. It is certainly a very fine piece; but 
« notwithſtanding its innumerable pure tints, it appears harſh and 
faded, by being placed ſo near to our Madonna. | 


« In regard to expreſſion, the action of this piece admits but 
og, very little : the angel, who is ſpeaking, is properly the only 
* perſon from whom much is required, and is effectively the 

_ © moſt expreſſive figure I ever ſaw, without even excepting the 

« father of the lunatic at the foot of Mount Tabor, in the 

famous picture of the Transfiguration. It is true; that Tobit 

« teſtifies a reverential awe and dread, which, though admirably 

« expreſſed; is no more than a paſſion of an inferior ſpecies, or 

« a character which the painter introduced merely to animate 

the figure, and the more to ſet off the angel by means of 

« this contraſt. 


« Let us now take a general idea or view of this work, and 
« remark the beauties which ariſe from the harmony of its parts: 
but as pilots, in computing the ſhip's way, make allowances 
«for tides, currents, and variations; ſo, in order to examine 
« this picture rigorouſly and without partiality, we muſt reckon. 


2. This picture is at preſent placed in the Old Church. 


among 
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« among its merits, the difficulties which the painter overcame 


in its execution. 


The firſt difliculty is in the ſubject, which, beſides being full 
of anachroniſms, is not by any means pictureſque. A pic- 
e tureſque ſubject conſiſts of a true aud real action, which being 
an object of viſion, can be repreſented by colours. But the ac- 
« tion of the Madonna is a ſpeech or diſcourſe, which belongs - 
* to hearing, and can no more be expreſſed by colours, than 
&« fight can be by ſounds ; ſo that though the painter has ſelect- 
Led the moſt proper moment, the action is nevertheleſs no 
« more than what painters call inert, or ſtill-life. All that 
< Raphael could intend, or pretend to expreſs, was how the 
company looked whilſt the angel was ſpeaking to the Virgin. 


Now follows the cardinal's habit of St. Jerom, which is 
* neither antique, graceful, nor pictureſque. Raphael did 
*« what he could to diminiſh and deaden that exceſſive maſs of 
4 ſcarlet, in order to prevent its vanquiſhing or drowning the 
other colours, and to divert the eye from fixing upon it. It 
+ cannot be denied but that he has obtained his end; but the 
* Gothic ſhape of the habit ſtill remains without any poſſible re- 
% medy, forming an antinomy in the draperies of the figures, a 
fault into which it was impoſſible for Raphael to fall, if he 
«* had not been compelled to it by inevitable neceſſity. 


« The third difficulty is the fiſh, which, according to the ac- 
* count given of it in Scripture, was at leaſt eight feet long, 
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* which deſtroys proportion, and much exceeeds the limits of 
the picture, ſo that Raphael with great judgment reduced it to 
« a mT ſize, y | | 


« Theſe I think are the chief difficulties which Raphael had 
to overcome; but I could mention ſome others, which I ſhall 
leave to be diſcovered by the ſpectators; and ſhall enumerate 
« ſome of the maſterly ſtrokes which ſo much diſtinguiſh. 
Raphael from other painters, and our Lady of the Fiſh from 


1 « other Pictures. 


cc he attitude of the Virgin is perfectly graceful. The child; 
* who is anxious to get at Tobit's fiſh, inclines itſelf towards it, 
as was before-mentioned : that motion is ſo ſudden that the: 
« child is in danger of falling off the arm of the chair. To pre- 
« yent which, the Virgin, without interrupting the angel, or 
« taking her eyes off Tobit, inclines herſelf gently, placing her 
right hand againſt the breaſt of the child, the right ſide of 
« whoſe head almoſt touches the left cheek of its affeQionate 
« mother, which adds to her beautiful face a kind of celeſtial 
60 tenderneſs, which may be felt, but is impoſſible to be deſeribed; 
« cauſing, at the ſame time, a ſlight: turn of her neck, which 
« incomparably exceeds-whatever I have ſeen of gm and de- 


licacy in N 


« The angel and Tobit are likewiſe perfect in their kind: the: 
« angel's head is noble, his figure full of grace, his attitude eaſy: 
88 Tp 4 : SY, ; as and! 
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and diſengaged. Tobit's head is ruſlic, his figure is cham- 
po pitre and heavy, his attitude is harſh. In the angel's face we 
«diſcover innocence, ſweetneſs, and compaſſion: in that of 
„Tobit, timidity and diffidence. The angel, conſcious of his 
«© own dignity, appears to aſk with the confidence that his peti- 
« tion is granted the moment he makes it ; whilſt Tobit, ſen- 
<* ſible of his own unworthineſs, trembles even though an angel 
< pleads for him. 


* But there is hardly a circumſtance in the whole piece which 
« ſhows Raphael's conſummate judgment ſo much, as his hav- 
ing omitted Tobit's dog; which, by having been twice men- 
« tioned in Scripture, is become one of his attributes, as the keys 
* are thoſe of St. Peter, and the ſword and book of St. Paul; 
< for which reaſon, according to rigour, Raphael ought to have 
introduced it. But it is with painters as with poets 


Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend 3 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
: And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 5 
PopE's Ess AV on CRITICISM, 


In the preſent caſe we muſt firſt conſider that every domeſtic 
* animal is a thing belonging to plebeian or vulgar life, and is 
*« conſequently unworthy of a place in this picture. Secondly, 
* according to the diſpoſition of the figures, the dog muſt neceſ- 
4 farily have been painted on the fore-ground, which is the moſt 

DO * conſpicuous 
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* conſpicuous and honourable place; and laſtly, the ation of 
« the dog would have diſturbed the ſubject: fo that if Raphael 
* had not broken this precept, he muſt n have * 


«« the picture. 


I ſhould never have done, were I to point out all the beau- 
ties in this piece; the uniformity of the lights, the Virgin's 
« foot, the oblique poſition of her garment, the equilibrium of 
the angel's body maintained by the extenſion of his wings, 
& the poſition of his right foot, that of Tobit's left arm, the 
grand taſte of the draperies; in ſhort, every ſtroke of the 
pencil is of ſuch extreme beauty, that, notwithſtanding all 
* the difficulties which Raphael had to ſurmount in its execu- 
« tion, it far ſurpaſſes every picture in the Eſcorial, or. in 
any other collection of paintings, and is the moſt precious 
* jewel that his catholic majeſty poſſeſſes: in this I am under 
no apprehenſion of being, contradicted. To conclude, all the 
« figures repreſented | in it appear to be thinking and dif- 
« courſing.“ | 

Omnia ſub correctione ſapientium *, 


* cc Many ſtrange anachroniſms are found in pictures; for inſtance, the 
<< marriage of St. Catherine with the child Jeſus, St. Anthony of Padua, 
„St. Ignatius Loyola, and many others with the ſame child in their arms.“ 

After this paſſage (ſee p. 115.), the Spaniſh original goes on with the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which I have omitted in the text, where it was not worthy 
of a place, — 

<< However, theſe are not properly anachroniſms, but rather pious repre- 


* gan, of ſome favours which the Lord choſe to beſtow upon thoſe his 
* 44 ſervants, 
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The owe principal pions are the ee : 


| In the Church. | 
Eight pictures, each repreſenting a pair of ſaints; by Juan 
Hernandez Ximenez Navarrete, ſurnamed e/ Mugs, the Dumb. 
He was born in Biſcay, and died about the year 1577. He is 
eſteemed one of the beſt Spaniſh painters : his ſtyle is much in the 
manner of Titian, whoſe * he was. ä 


In the Choir. | 
The large heaven, painted in freſco, on the ceiling, is by 
Luca Cambiaſo. He has here repreſented /imſelf in heaven. 
The figures are diſpoſed in as exact ſymmetry as the ent in the 


choir, which has a diſguſting effect. | 
in carving the Oos, by en del Piombo. 


Over the great Altar. 


| The Martyrdom. of St. Laurence, by Pellegrino Tibaldi. 
The ceiling of the whole church is painted in freſco, in ten- 


compartments, by Luca Giordano. This painter died in 1705. 


« ſervants, as it is certain that his maje/ty. can communicate himſelf to his 
« choſen, when, and how he pleaſes ; becauſe, as St, Paul ſays, Feſu Chriflus, 
« bers & hodie ipſe & in ſecula : and he who chal after the reſurreQion preſent 


„ himſelf before Magdalen in the habit of a gardener, and in the habit of a 


4 pilgrim to the diſciples of Emaus, can likewiſe in the ſhape of a child 
<« collocate himſelf in the arms * any one of his choſen, even in this mor- 


E ©.tal life,” !. 


In 
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In the Anti-Sacriſty. 

The Flight into Egypt, by Titian, The child is eating cher- 
ries, given to him by St. John: an angel pulls them for him. 
This picture is much celebrate. | 

The Adoration of the Wiſe Men. 

The Crucifixion, 

And Preſentation in the e All by Paul Veroneſe PI 
figures are half length. | 

The Sepulchre of Chriſt, by Tintoret. 

A Madonna, Bambino *, and Saints, by Van Dyke. 

Chriſt and his diſciples | at ſupper in the caſtle of Emaus, by 
Rubens, 

St. John i in the deſert. P. Veroneſe. 

St. Nen and St. Paul, half length, by een, 


In the Sacriſty, which is one 3 and eight feet long, and 
thirty-three 1 feet wide. 


Over the great altar is a very * picture by Claudio Coello, 


repreſenting a proceſſion in which Charles l. marches: there are 


a very great number of figures in it, ſoinewhat leſs than the life. 

The painter was born at Madrid, and died about the year 1693. 
A Holy Family, by Raphael. This picture is called the Pearl, It 

was bought, for two ufd pounds, out of n Chat les I's. 


collection. 


* Whenever i! Bambino is written in hag: + or el Nine in | Spaniſh, it 


means the child Jeſus. | 
82 5 The 


* 
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The Virgin is repreſented fitting, ſhe embraces the child 
with her right arm. It reſts one foot on her knee, and the 
other on a ſmall cradle. The Virgin's left hand 1s ſeen on the 
ſhoulder of St. Anne, who kneels by the fide of her daughter, 
placing one hand in her lap, and reclining her head on the 
other. St. John (a child) offers ſome fruits which he has 
in his apron of camel's hair. The child appears to reach at 
the fruit, and at the ſame time turns its. head to look at its. 
mother, laughing with the ſimplicity and grace peculiar to its 


age: the back ground repreſents a very beautiful * with. 
a diſtant city and river. 


The Waſhing of Feet, by Tintoretto. The poſtures of the 
diſciples are ridiculous and extravagant, but it is nnn 
a very fine picture. 

A Madonna, Child, St. John, and an Angel; by Andrew del. 
Sarto. Theſe two -pickurea were purchaſed out of king Charles. 
P's, collection. : 

| Chriſt tied to the column: one of the beſt works of Luca 
Cambiaſi. 

An Ecce Homo. Paul Veroneſe. 

A Madonna. 

Chriſt in the Garden. This picture is decayed: it is a in 
piece, but the colours are much obſcured. 

Chriſt interrogated about Czfar's tribute, I. n. ſ. 
The celebrated Magdalen, of which there are ſuch an infinite: 
naumber of copies, 2 l. n. ſ. 


St. 
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St. Margaret and the Dragon. 

St. Sebaſtian, his hands tied behind him, and his body with 
ſeveral arrows ſhot into it. | 

The Virgin, Child, St. John, and St. Catherine. 

Chriſt crucified. Chriſt ſhown to the People. St. John in the 
deſart. All by Titian. F190 

Magdalen dreſſing herſelf before a looking-glaſs. 

A penitent Magdalen. Both by Tintoret. 


Here twice was drawn the am'rous Magdaline, 
Whilſt beauty was her care, then her neglect, 
And bright thro? her tears ſhe ſeem'd to ſhine, 
GoNDIB. book ii. canto vi. 


St. Jerom. 

The Adultereſs. Both by Van Dyke. This laſt piece is 
fomewhat damaged. 

St. Margaret raiſing a boy from the dead. G 


A noli me tangere, or Chriſt appearing to Magdalen, Correggio. 


Mary giving ſuck to the Child. Guido Rheni. 
The Sacrifice of Iſaac. P. Veroneſe. 
The Aſſumption. of the Virgin. Annibal Carraccio.. 
Joſeph with the Child in his arms. Guido Rheni. 
Mary viſiting St. Elizabeth. 
Mary, Child, and St. John. Both by Raphael. 

© Chriſt bearing the Croſs, Sebaſtian del'Piombo,, 


| 
| 
"i 
| 
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In the Refectoty. 

The famous Supper; by Titian, ſol well known by the prin 
called the Table Cloth, engraven by Maſſon. 

The figures are nearly as large as the life. The en was 
ſeyen years employed about this picture, and received two thou- 
ſand golden crowns for it from Philip II. There is a picture 

N like this preſeryed' i in * * a at Paris. 7 


"Ip the Old Gu. 


The Madonna of the Fiſh, already deſeribed. 2275 
The Martyrdom of St. Laurence, by Titian. This appears 
to be the ſame deſign as that which I ſaw in the Jeſuits church 
in Venice; which is painted by the ſame hand. A very old print 
of this es is extant, but I know not by whom it was 
engraven. | C oft. 
The ton of the Wiſe 3 unn smd 
"The Sapylohrs of Glider mol 1 „ 3 og s v2) 
An Ecce Homo, ee ee Virgin. Al by Titian. | 
A Madonna, by Andrew del Sarto. 
Two ſmall Wy of ho two: 28 that are in the church 
1 5 The 1 af the wad FORBY is e in Rasen by 
1 HE | - Luca Giordano; ; and ee ta eu of St. N 


i | There are Gal: pain in freleo l in une great Cloiſter by 
Pellegrini; and in the great upper Cloiſter are five pictures by 


e. 
Ia 
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In the Capitulo Prioral, l is a room of eighty fect long, 
and twenty feet wide. | 
St. John embracing a lamb. Spagnoletto, | | 
Chriſt with a globe in his hand. + l. n. ſ. Titian. 1 
A Madonna and Child. Van Dyke. 
Chriſt at the wedding of Cana. P. eee | 
A Madonna, by Frederic Barocci. 
Chriſt in the garden, by Titian. This vieture'i is over thealtar.. 
The Martyrdom of St. Juftina, by Luca Giordano. 
Four flower pieces, by Daniel Seegers. 
St. Paul falling from his horſe. | 
David triumphing over Goliah. Both by Palma the elder: 
The Crowning with Thorns. Van Dyke. 
The Centurion. P. l Many figures, and noble archi 
tecture, w. I. n. 1. rather damaged. 
A picture by Rubens, repreſenting the dead body of Chriſt 0 
lying acroſs the lap of Mary, St. John wiping away his tears, 
and Mary Magdalen kiſſing the dead hand : the painting is very 
| fine and natural, which only makes it the more diſguſting. 
Another picture by Rubens, which is one of the fineſt in this 
whole collection. I eſteem it be! next in value after Raphael's 
Madonna of the Fiſh. It repreſents the Virgin ſitting, che nak- 
ed child ſtands in her lap, reſting its little hand on the 
uncovered breaſt of the mother ; ; Hard and St. Anne a are ſtand- 
br Y0cH1 & 13107 and gab | 


w Here A came out; and metthe painter” 8 thought,” 
* 
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St. Sebaſtian, with two men who are tying his feet to a tree, 
and a boy with bows and arrows, by Van Dyke. | 8 

A very large head of St. Peter, and one of St. Paul, by Guido. 

Mary ſwathing the infant; St. John, and two women, by 
Paul Veroneſe. Injured by time, 

The Conception of the Virgin. Rubens. n. {. This picture 
repreſents Mary ſtanding on a globe, with a creſcent and ſerpent 
at her feet, and ſeveral angels flying about her. 

St. James, or Santiago, the patron of Spain, by Spagnoletto; 3 
as large as the life. 8 | 
A Madonna ſitting on a throne, the child fits on her lap, and 
15 crowned by two angels, who hover over it, by Guido Rheni. 
This is one of the moſt capital pictures that is preſerved here, 
Over the door are two baſſo relievos in porphyry ; one is a 
head of Chriſt, the other is a Madonna and Child. 


In the Capitulo Vicarial, which is a room of the ſame ſize 
as the laſt, are likewiſe two baſſo 88 in a porphyry of Chriſt 
and the Madonna. | 

It contains moreover the following pictures. * 2 

St. Jerom penitent in the deſert, over the altar, by Titian, 8 
alſo painted the allegorical picture next to it, which repreſents 
Faith, Juſtice, Religion, the Spaniſh monarchy, &c. with a 
diſtant view of ſhips at ſea. | 

The ſons of Jacob, ſhewing him Joſeph's bloody garment. One 
of the beſt pictures that Velaſquez ever painted. All the figures 
are as large as the life, | Ts 

| | Don 


D Tr 


Don Diego Velaſquez de Silva was borh in 1594, at Sevilley 
and died in 1660 at Madrid: he. travelled in Italy for improve- 
ment: his ſtyle is much like that of Caravaggio, and he is 


eſteemed to have been one of the beſt Spaniſh painters. 
Eſther before Ahaſuerus; a very large picture, by Tintoret. 
Eſther is here repreſented as a languiſhing beauty. 
The Madonna and Bambino, St. John and St. Elizabeth: the 
figures about half as large as the life. Leonard da Vinci. | 
St. Roſalia penitent, by Van Dyke. She looks up to heaven, 
one hand reſts on a ſkull, the other preſſes her breaſt, anda little 
flying angel crowns her with roſes. 
Chriſt at the table of the Phariſee, with the weeping Mag= 
dalen. Tintoretto. TH Ws" 
St. Sebaſtian : Irene and another woman are extracting the 
arrows out of his body; angels are repreſented flying above, 
and bearing a crown of martyrdom. By Spagnoletto. 
The Flight into Egypt. Titian. In this picture is a boy holds 
ing a horſe. 1 55 
In the Sala Aulilla. 
The famous picture known by the name of the Glory of 
Titian. I am informed there are prints extant of this picture, 
but I never ſaw one of them. It was painted for the monaſtery: 
of St. Juſte, and was brought here together with the body of 
Charles V. It repreſents the three perſons and the Virgin in 
heaven: a damſel allegorically repreſenting the Church, offers to 
them Charles V. his wife, and Philip II. who are introduced 
T by 
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by angels between the clouds: ſeveral ſaints of the Old Teſta- 
ment are alſo painted in heaven, The figures are about half as 
large as the life, | | 

A large Annunciation, by Paul Veroneſe. 

The Sepulchre of Chriſt, Titian, 185 
St. Margaret, as large as the life, with the dragon at her feet, 
by Titian. One of her thighs, which was naked, is daubed over 
by a common painter, out of an imaginary regard to decency; 
and thus one of the moſt capital pictures in the Eſcorial. 
is ſpoiled. | N 


This indiſcreet zeal prevails even in Italy; the famous paint- 
ing in freſco, of the laſt Judgment, by Michael Angelo, in the- 
Sixtine chapel in the Vatican at Rome, has all the nudities daub- 
ed over with blue paint, though, it muſt be owned, that accord- 
ing to the print, decency appears to have been groſsly violated :- 
a devil is repreſented pulling a man down, ſcroto; and a ſerpent 
is twiſted round the waiſt of another figure, mordet penem. 


In the Villa Pamphili near Rome, all the antique marble - 
ſtatues have their nudities covered with plaiſter, which eats into 
the marble, and can never be got off. At la Venerie, which is. 
a ſeat of the king of Sardinia, near Turin, all the nudities of the- 
ſtatues are in like manner plaiſtered. And in St. Peter's church 
at Rome, the great mauſoleum of pope Paul III. is. decorated with 
two ſtatues of Prudence and Juſtice; the latter is a large and 
beautiful woman of white marble, which was quite naked; but a 

ſucceeding- 
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ſucceeding pope cauſed it to be partly covered with a bronze 
_ drapery, as he was informed that a Spaniard had been ſenſible 
of its beauties in a very unphiloſophical manner. 


There are various other good pictures preſerved in the Eſco- 
rial, painted by Baſſano, Jerom Boſco, Carduccio, Herrera, 
Caravajal, Pantoja, Peregrino, Romulo Cincinnato, Giorgione, 
Zucaro, and Maſlacio, 


I departed from the Eſcorial on the 16th of March, and pro- 
ceeded on the royal road. There are ſtones at every half league 
to mark the diſtance : the firſt league traverſes the royal park, 
which is walled in; coming out of this park 1 diſcovered Madrid, 
at five leagues diſtance: we then paſſed over a handſome ſtone 
bridge of ſeven arches, and ſoon after we ſtopped an hour and a 
half at a venta to let the mules reſt: we afterwards paſſed over 
a {mall ſtone bridge of two arches, on one fide of which is a 
ſtatue of king-ſaint Ferdinand III. and on the other ſide, one re- 
preſenting Spain in the figure of a woman, both of marble: 
they were erected in 1750. We then entered the corſo, or mall, 
which is on the banks of the little river Manganarez, and has a 
double row of trees on each fide, with lamps between them : it 
was at that time full of coaches, each drawn by ſix mules, flow- 
ly following each other, and then returning. We entered Madrid 
at five in the evening, through the gate of Toledo, which is op- 
Polite to the magnificent bridge of the ſame name,” and put 
. WET: a FARE up 
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up at the inn called the Croſs of Malta, kept by Itahans, in as 
elegant a manner both as to the apartments and entertainment as 
any inn in England: it is ſituated in the Calle de Alcala, which 
is the chief ſtreet in Madrid, and is broad enough for twenty 
coaches a-breaſt, and of a very conſiderable length. My firſt 
care was to diſmiſs the chaiſe, mules, horſe, and drivers, who had 
brought me from Liſbon. | 


| 1 then walked about the town, and obſerved that the names: 
of the ſtreets were painted on the corner houſes ; that the houſes. 
| were all numbered ; that there were as many lamps as there are 
in the ſtreets of London; that the paving was as regular and 
neat as can be imagined; and that, moreover, the ſtreets were 
kept ſo clean, that I never ſaw any neater, not even in the 
cities. in Holland; whereas, ten years ago, Madrid might have 
vied with Edinburgh in its former ſtate, for filthineſs. 


I next day waited on his excellency lord Grantham, his ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador to this court, and was. received with n 
en by that nobleman. 


I gladly embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the many 
favours conferred on me during my ſtay in Madrid by Alexan— 
der Munro, Eſq. his majeſty*s conſul-general. 


As it was Lent, all publie diverſions were ſuſpended. I firſt 
viſited the new royal palace, begun in 1736, which is perhaps 
| | | 2 
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the grandeſt and moſt ſumptuous of any in Europe“: it is ſquare, 
and built of white ſtone, on the moſt elevated extremity of the 
town : the front is four hundred feet in length, as I meaſured 
it myſelf, and is of three ſtories in height, each of twenty-one 
windows; onf the top is a baluſtrade, ornamented with ſtone 
vaſes. There are five doors in front; over the middle door is a 
gallery ſupported by four columns. At the back front is a grand 
flight of fleps. The architect of this palace is Signor Sacchetti, 
an Italian, who ſtill lives in Madrid, though very old and in- 
firm. The grand cortile is a ſquare of one hundred and ninety- 
five feet. The dome of the chapel is ſupported by ſixteen marble: 
columns. The grand ſaloon of ſtate is one hundred and twenty 
feet in length, and has five windows in front; it is entirely 
hung with crimſon velvet, richly embroidered with gold, and 
farther ornamented with twelve of the looking-glaſſes made at 
St. Ildefonſo, each ten feet high, and in magnificent frames, 
and with twelve tables of the fineſt Spaniſh marbles. The ceil- 
ing was painted in freſco, in 1764, by Tiepolo the Venetian, 
who died here lately. . 7 | 


I had before ſeen all the palaces of the kings of England, 
France, Sardinia, Naples, Pruſſia, and Portugal; thoſe of the 
| pope, the emperor, and of ſeveral German princes x and I give 

the preference to this; but it may poſſibly be equalled by the 


*The old palace was burnt down in 17344 and two years were employ- 
ed. in excayating the ruins, 
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palace which the king of Naples is now building at Caſerta, and 


of which I ſaw part in 1769. 


In the ſixteenth volume of Ie Voyageur Fran(ois, publiſhed in 


Paris in 1772, is the following ill-natured paſſage concerning 


this palace, which will ſerve to ſhew how the French in general 
deſpiſe every thing out of France, unleſs it ſhould happen to be 


the performance of a French artiſt. Indeed there are no nations 
which ſo cordially hate each other as the Spaniſh and the 


French: theſe are in Spain called Gavachos. My French ſervant, 
Baptiſte, has many times had a ſuite of boys and women ridicul- 
ing him, and crying out, wit, wit, Gavacho, &c. In p. 288. 
we read, OT 


„] know not whether J ought to mention the new palace, 
which, though more than fifty millions of livres have been 


4 ſpent upon it, is not yet finiſhed, and perhaps never wall, for 


« want of money. It is a great ſquare building, ſituated on a 
«© mountain, near the edge of the river, and looks more like a 
« Benedictine convent than a royal houſe. The interior parts 
are, however, pretty well diſtributed, though they have a 
„ very melancholy aſpect, becauſe the edifice is cloſe and maſ- 
« five. It does not appear that it can have large gardens: I was 
„ told that ſome were intended to be conſtructed amphitheatre- 
% wiſe, which will be the more ſingular, as the deſcent is very 


*. rapid. They will be ſeen terminated by the Manganarez, 


« and by the bald hills which riſe in heaps on the white and 
ve « ftony foul of the environs of Madrid.” | | 
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How much more juſtly could a Spaniard criticiſe on the won- 
derful palace of Verſailles, as the French ſtyle it. When I was 
there'in 1768, the ſtatues in the gardens were broken and. 
tumbled down, the water-works were incapable of being played: 
graſs grew between the crevices of the grand marble. ſteps ;. the 
paintings in the palace were mouldering away; the looking- 
glaſſes were broken, and ſpiders ſpun undiſturbed. by. hoſtile: 
brooms. | | | 


I ſpent a whole day in viewing the pictures, of which the beſt 
are ſpecified in the following catalogue, not one of them are 
mentioned in any deſcription: of Spain, though there are up- 
wards of a hundred volumes. in various languages which treat of 
Spain and Portugal; indeed none of their authors, or compilers, 
were ever in this palace, except Mr. Baretti. The enſuing ac- 
count I wrote: on the ſpot, having previouſly procured.a Spaniſh 
painter to accompany and aſſiſt me, I mention ſeveral pictures 
which are very fine, though I could not come at the knowledge 
of the painter's name, nor was able to diſtinguiſh any charac-- _ 
teriſtics of the more celebrated painters in them, but they all ap- 
pear to be Italian; ſome future curious traveller may poſſibly be 
more ſucceſsful in his enquiries. 


The fitſt room I went into has its ceiling painted in freſco, by 
Tiepolo, repreſenting Apollo, and many other figures; the com- 
poſition and execution almoſt equal Luca, Giordano, and. the: 
colouring is ſuperior to his. | 
| 8 - Four: 
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Four porphyry buſts are placed in the corners of this room, and 
two antique marble buſts on a table. 


The chief pictures are: Sixteen portraits by Titian. 

Six large and four ſmall pictures by Baſſano. | 

A Madonna and three Saints; half length; natural ſize. 

A Man and Woman, ditto, ditto. 

Two pictures repreſenting Prometheus and Siſyphus ; ; whole 
length; as large as the life. - 

Venus in her ſhift, Cupid holding a Wg bed to her. 

Adam and Eve, the tree between them, round the trunk is 
twiſted the ſerpent, with a handſome young man's head, an in- 
genious way of accounting for Eve's . This picture is 
near eight feet ſquare *. | 


* remember to have ſeen a marble baſſo relievo on the outſide of the 
celebrated Carthuſian convent, between Pavia and Milan, which likewiſe re- 
preſents the ſerpent with the head of a young man, with long flowing hair. 
And behind the great altar of the cathedral of Piſa, are two very bad marble 
ſtatues of Adam and Eve, as large as the life, with the ſerpent repreſented 
in the ſame manner. | 

In the church of St, Mary Impertica, in Pavia, I ſaw a painting repreſent=: 
ing the Virgin Mary ſtanding on a cloud, ſqueezing milk out of her breaſts 
into the mouths of the ſouls in purgatory at her feet. 

Another painting which is in the Carthuſian convent between Pavia and 
Milan, repreſents Chriſt ſtanding on the baſon of a fountain, ſpouting blood 
from the five wounds in his hands, feet, and fide, and underneath is this 1 
inſeription: i 


“& Si quis ſitit veniat ad me et bibat.“ 


In the Cloiſter, near the church of the Holy Ghoſt in Florence, I ſaw a 
painting in freſco, repreſenting St. Nicholas in bed, a ſervant holds a Hons 
on * is a roaſted partridge; another of theſe birds is ſeen flying away: 

Shes 
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A Venus, two Cupids, and two Nymphs, h. I. n. ſ. 
A Madonna and Child, with an old Man and five Girls; 
7 I. n. ſ. 0 f 

A head of Chriſt, and another of the Virgin. 

All theſe pictures were painted by Titian. 

An exact copy of the above- mentioned 2 ure of a and 


Eve, by Rubens. | 
Judith and Holofernes; w. I. n. ſ. Tintoretto. 
A Woman ſitting, another Woman and a Boy — by her. 


P. Veroneſe. 

Four pictures repreſenting Morning, Noon, Evening, and 
Night, by Mengs, the Saxon painter, who, as I was ny 
informed, returned to Madrid in July 1774. | 


ſeems, that the ſaint would not eat them, as it was a meagre day, but choſe - 
rather to raiſe them from the dead, furniſhing them at once with life and 
feathers; and, in tecompenſe, the Madonna and her Bambino are ſeen 
reaching a loaf of bread to the, conſcientious ſaint from the clouds, The i in- 


fcription underneath is, 0. 
San Nicola col ſegno della croce rifuſcita due pernite arroftite,” 

This ſubje& is again repreſented in a very fine piQture by Luca Giordano, 
which is in the Corſini palace in Florence, 

The next painting in the above mentioned Cloiſters, is St, Ae i in a 
carpenter's ſhop; the bungling workman, who notwithſtanding was a monk, 
had made a beam too ſhort, ſo the ſaint takes hold of one end, and the car- 
penter of the other, and = 1t till it becomes of the length required, The 


inſcription is, 
„Una trave ſtirata da 8. * e da un ſuo religioſo fi dung. 
For an account of two other remarkable pictures, I refer the reader to Mr. 


Wright's Travels in Italy, in p. 436, of the quarto edition, he has given a 
plate of one he ſaw at Bologna; and to the fifteenth volume of le Voyageur 


NOPE 288. 
1 An 


8 * 
— — — — — 


Pau Veroneſe, whom de has ſometimes. nearly equalled, _ 
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An Angel's head, as large as the life, in Roman moſaic. 


In the next room the ceiling is circular, and is painted in 
freſco. by Mengs, who has there repreſented Apollo and Venus, 
with the Four Seaſons, in as many compartments. The 1 | 
here are, | 

An Executioner flaying St. Bartholomew; half length, n. ſ. 
by Spagnoletto. He might have choſen a more pleaſing ſubject. 
Two pictures, Women . baſkets of flowers, by: * 1 
n. | 

Six ſmall pictures by Breughel: | 

A Painter's Shop. Teniers. 

Eight very large hiſtorical pieces, 7 1 Luca Giordano, 

St. Laurence, by ditto. 

The Annunciation; n. . w. l! 

The Nativity, with ſeveral ſhepherds. Both by Murillo s: 

Four pictures of ſaints, as large as the life. Spagnoletto.. 

A Magdalen. | 

A larger Magdalen. Both by Titan. 


The next Room contains 


A picture which occupies nearly the whole of one end of that: 
room: it repreſents an Army marching, and is painted by Ver- 
laſquez. The principal figures are as large as the life. 


"P Bartholomew Stephen Murillo, was born near Seville, in 161 3, and 
never was out of Spain: he died in 1685, His ſtyle is in the manner of 
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At the other end of the room is a very large picture: a Pain 
ter is repreſented ſitting at work. Luca Giordano has in this 
piece endeavoured to imitate Rubens“ 8 . and has ſucceed- 


ac admirably well. 


Four ſmall ſketches by Waben 
A Quack drawing a peaſant's ws half length natural ſize. 
Murillo. | 1 5875 


Tarquin and Lucretia, n. ſ. w. I. Titian. 
Two Amazons fighting, n. f. w. I. Spagnoletto. 
A Madonna and Bambino. Julio Romano. 
Two portraits of Women. Leonard da Vinci. 
Cephalus and Proeris, n. ſ. w. I. Paul Veroneſe. | 
The Count-duke of Olivares on horſeback. This blaue 18 
allowed to be the fineſt in its kind of any extant. 
Bacchus with fx of his companions. 
Two pictures repreſenting two Kings of Spain on horſeback, 
Two others, with two Queens of Spain on horſeback. Theſe 
ſix laſt pictures are 01 wee All the r are as large 
as the life. 


The Spaniſh Prince Ferdinand on horſeback, n. £ Rubens, : 


Venus and Adonis, n. f. Paul Veroneſe. 


A large- hiſtorical piece: the figures are + |. and n. ſ. abe 


Judith carrying Holofernes's head, n. ſ. Murillo. OTE 
head ſerves as a foil to the pretty face of the lady. iitk 


A ſmall picture by Rubens, repreſenting wo rien on | horſe- 


back, wan two Guides on foot. 44 
U 2 A head 


*r 


| 
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A head; by Albert Durer. — 

Charles V. on horſeback, n. ſ. 50 Titian. There are prints; 
of this picture extant. 

Chriſt ſeized in the Garden, n. ſ. w. l. Van Dyke. 

Iſaac and Jacob. | 

Two pictures with ſaints. Both. by Spagnoletto. w. I n. ſ. 

Chriſt among the Doctors in the Temple. P. Veroneſe. The. 
architecture painted in this piece is very noble. 


One ſide of an . covered by a picture repreſenting 
the Adoration of the Three Kings: there are upwards of twenty 
figures as large as the life in this picture: it was paiuted by 
Rubens; and Luca Giordano added a piece to it to make it. of. 
le ſize of the room. 

Apollo, Pan, Midas, and another figure. 

Saturn devouring one of his children. 

The Rape of Ganymede, 

Mercury and Argus... 

Atalanta and another woman running. 

Ulyſſes. Theſe fx pictures are by _—_— the figures as larger 
as the life. 

A ſmall Chriſt and St. John. Rubens: 

Four very large hiſtorical pictures. Luea Giordano. 

A Martyrdom. w. I. n. ſ. Spagnoletto. 

Chriſt bearing the Croſs. This picture is . on wood,! 
and conſiſts of upwards of twelve figures, of the natural ſize, by 
Raphael. 


Tudiths. 
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Judith, with a * maid carrying Holofernes's head. w. I. 
n. ſ. Tintoretto. | 

A very fine Magdalen. n. ſ. half length. Van Dyke. 

A copy, by Mengs, of the celebrated Nativity of-Correggio; . 
which is at Dreſden, in the elector's collection. There are two 
different prints of this picture extant... 

A very large picture by the Dutch Jordaans, with dead game, | 
ſwans, greens, two old men, and an old woman. 

Centaurs carrying off women. n. ſ. w. I. 

Mercury and Cadmus ſowing men. n. ſ. w. I. Both by Rubens. 

St. Paul with a Monk im a deſart; ; a raven brings them a loaf 
of bread. The figures are two feet in height. This is one of: 
the moſt capital paintings of Velaſquez. | 


Venus and Adonis with four dogs. n. ſ. Titian. 

A very large and pleaſing picture by Rubens, repreſenting. 
Orpheus in a foreſt playing to a numerous audience of all kinds 
of birds and beaſts, painted as large as the life. 

A General and three Soldiers. w. I. n. ſ. Titian. 
ASt. Sebaſtian, half length, n. f. | | 
A Man and Bay, half length, n. ſ. Both by Spaghaletto- 

Abſalom. This is a very large picture. By Luca Giordano. 

A Woman ſitting by a well. n. ſ. P. Veroneſe. | 

Two pictures repreſenting Nymphs, 8 and Ws The. 
figures two feet in height. By Titian. 

Two copies of the ſame, by Rubens; who has alſo painted 
the next picture, being. 
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St. George on horſeback, flaying the dragon. * than 
the life. ; 

Suſannah and the Elders. ' P. Veroneſe. +4 l. n. ſ. | 

A ſmall picture by Titian, repreſenting a concert of muſic. + l. i 


The Brazen 3 Rubens. | 
Diana hunting. Ditto. The figures are of fix n | 
The Bull carrying off . Titian. 


Five large hiſtorical pictures, by Lanfranchi. 
A ditto, by Coypel. The figures two feet high. I ae men- 
tion this picture, becauſe it is one of the worſt here. | 
A Landſcape, by Claude Lorraine. 
Three Children playing with a Dwarf. n. ſ. vals. 
Philip III. offering his n ſon * altar. w. I. n. I. 
Titian. | 
Barbaroſſa. w. 1 n. 1 Velaſquez. 
A Madonna and Child. | 
St. John with his Lamb. Both by Murillo. 
Portrait of a Woman. Rembrandt, h. . | 
A Tm on the back of vs pit Dolph. ae | 


The freſco ale of this n was painted by W * 
repreſents the nn of all the cry and Wann. | 


In the king's 3 are ** 2 is esse che 
* of them are taken from Scripture. | PR 54 
| Near 
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Neat his majeſty's bed, over the holy - water pot, is a large 
head of Chriſt in Roman mofaic.. 


In the ſmall chapel adjoining, are two pictures by Mengs; 
one repreſenting the Nativity, and the other the Holy Family; 
and in a cloſet are two other Nativities, by * hand; one 
in oil colours, and the other in * 


1 


In the laſt room I ſaw, are eng- bur a by Teniers. 

St. Jerom, by Spagnoletto. 

And the Sepulchre of Chriſt, by Alexis 3 This painter 
was born in Granada in 1600, and died there in 1676. 


The ceilings of many rooms in this palace are of ſtucco, gilt 
and painted, and ſeveral rooms are hung with tapeſtry, made 
at Madrid, which. FRY that ——_ at the W in *** 


A few aN e 1 vent to ſee the e called E 
Buen Retiro, i. e. The Good Retreat: it is ſituated juſt without 
the gate of Alcala. The king never reſides here. It. is very 
large. In the grand court is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Philip IV. 
The extenſive gardens behind it are open to the public: in them 
18 3 an W ſquare lake. 7 


The = theatre in-this palace i is very capaeious, 411 bee; 
rows of boxes, ſixteen to each row. The king's box is decorat - 


ed with four pictures, by James Amiconi, a Venetian painters, 
: who) 
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"who died here in 1752. Here is likewiſe a good picture of the 

marquis of Santa Cruz, ſuccouring the city of Geneva, by An- 
'thony Pereda. This painter was born in Valladolid, and died 
in Madrid in 1669, aged ſeventy: he could neither read nor 

write. The end of the ſtage opens to the gardens, ſo that the 
-proſpe& may be varied and extended at pleaſure. This theatre 
is now no more made uſe of. It was here that Farinelli uſed to 
perform in the Italian operas during the late reign. 


There are a vaſt number of the large St. Ildefonſo looking- 
glaſſes in the rooms of this palace, and many fine pictures, of 
which the following are the moſt remarkable: I could not learn 

the names of the painters of all of them. 5 


The ceiling of the grand ſaloon is painted in freſco by Luca 
Giordano, and repreſents the inſtitution of the order of the 
Golden Fleece, in 1429, by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
with a variety of allegorical figures. The cornices are painted by 
Corrado. This ſaloon is ſquare; one end opens into an oftan- 
gular room entirely pannelled with ſmall bits of looking-glaſs, 
which reflect images | thouſands of times, ſo that a fingle 
ſoldier when here appears to form whole a regiment. At the 
other end is an oval room, the ceiling of which is painted in 
freſco, by Luca Giordano. 


In one of the galleries here, is a very. large picture repreſent- 
ing the late king and queen of Spain, with twelve other per- 
| | ſonages 
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ſonages of the royal family; whole length, aid as __ as the 
life, by Amiconi, The other pictures are, 

Twelve ſmall pieces, and two large, by Baſſano. 

Five with game, dogs, &ec. Snyders. 

A very large picture with four Shepherds, three Shepherdeſſes, 
and two Satyrs, by Rubens. The fruit, whoek' is TOR in 
this piece, is by Daniel Seegers. 

Five large hiſtorical pieces. 

An allegorical picture repreſenting Spain bun phon. 

Orpheus and Eurydiee. 

Cephalus and Procris. All by Luca Giordano. The figures 
as large as the life. 

A Holy Family. n.f, w. I. L conjeQture by Titizn 

A Madonna ſtanding, with the child in her arms; by Jor- 
daans, in the manner of Rembrandt. | | 
_ A Lion entangled in a net. Snyders. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Eden by this * n. ſ. w. 1 
Probably by Titian. 


Portrait of an old Cardinal in v52#, I think . Quintin 


Matſys, the blackſmith. 


Three Women: and a Man laughing and eating pap. 2 l. n. ſ. 
This is a very fine picture, but I Known not by W it was 


painted. 
A Madonna and Bambino; which appeared to me to have 
| been painted by Leonardo da Vinci. 
A King in his royal robes, and a General in armour, both ſit- 
ting. w. I. n. ſ. 
. A ſmall 
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A ſmall piece deſigned for an altar; the Three Perſons are re- 
preſented above, and various. ſubjects are painted in eight com- 
partments, by Baſſano. | 

St. Jerom in the deſart. wb of three 1. By Nicholas. 

The Samaritan. Pouſſin. | : 

Portrait of a man writing. | 

Orpheus and the beaſts. Titian. W. I. n. ſ. 

Two flower pieces. 

The judgment of Paris. . 

Mercury and Argus. w. I. n. ſ. Rubens. This laſt is a copy 
of that which is in the new palace. be 

The Death of Dido ; copied from the picture painted by 
Guido, which 1s preſerved in Houghton-hall, 

A Reſurrection, by Francis Collantes, 1630. This is a very 
fine, but horrible picture: many bodies appear to riſe out of 
their tombs, ſome have only a little fleſh on their bones, ſome 
are repreſented as rotten, others with a livid paleneſs, and wild 
looks of horror and fear. The painter was born at _— and 
died in 1656, aged fifty- ſeven. | 
| Twelve very large hiſtorical pictures, four of which repreſent. ! 
the wars of Granada, the others are ſubjects from the Old Teſta» 
ment, by Luca Giordano.. 

Seneca expiring in the bath.. 

Two or three pictures by Velaſquez. 

The pope 3 maſs in the Sixtine chapel. Small 1 


In one of the rooms I ſaw a table of Florentine moſaic. 


This. 


r l 


This palace was built by the count-duke of Olivares, in the 
reign of Philip IV. and is ſituated near the Prado, or 
public Mall, which has lately been embelliſhed, by planting 
young trees on each ſide of it, and by ſtone benches and 
_ fountains, | 


In the church of the Saleſan nuns, over the great altar, is a 
fine copy of Raphael's Transfiguration. | 


In the Sacriſty of the church de hos rs are the follow- 
Ing pictures. | 

A dead Chriſt ſupported by two angels. As lags as the life. | 
This is one of the beſt pictures Correggio ever painted. 

A Madonna, Bambino, St. Anne, and St. John. Half ere gf 
n. ſ. Raphael. 

A Magdalen's head. n. ſ. w. 1. Spagnoletto. 

St. John, n. ſ. w. I. El Mudo. 
A head of Chriſt, by Morales, in the manner of Albert Durer. 
Morales was born at Badajoz, and died there in 1586, aged 
ſeventy- ſeven. He was ſurnamed che arg becauſe he painted 
Nothing but holy ſubjects. 

Chriſt and the Samaritan Woman. n. ſ. By Murillo. 


The Royal Library is open to the public, and conffs 8 two 
Jong rooms, forming a right angle. 


Xs 7 | The 
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The amphitheatre, conſtructed in 1767, is a plain oval build- 
ing, with three rows of galleries over each other. During the 
carnival here are ſixteen maſquerades exhibited: The other 
evenings of that ſeaſon of diſſipation, are allotted to dancing 
fandangos, minuets, and Engliſh country-dances. Mr. Baretti 


gives an account of this edifice, and the fandango, which, 


though 1 had no opportunity of ſeeing in public here, by rea- 
ſon of its being Lent, yet I ſaw danced in various private aſ- 


ſemblies in Madrid, and afterwards in every place I was in. 


The fury and ardour for dancing with which the Spaniards are 
poſſeſſed on hearing the fandango played, recall to my mind the 
impatience of the Italian race-horſes ſtanding behind the rope, 
which being fixed acroſs the ſtreet breaſt-high reſtrains them; 


and the velocity and eagerneſs with which they ſet off, and run. 


without riders the inſtant that that barrier is removed. 


There are two kinds of fandangos, though they are danced to 
the lame tune : the one is the decent dance; the other is gallant, 
Full of expreſſion, and, as a late French author. energetically ex 
preſſes it, eſt melee de certaines attitudes qui offrent un tableau 
“ continuel de jouiſſance.“ | 


In the dictionary, entitled, Sobrino Aumentads por F. Cormon : 


Printed at Antwerp in 1769, the Fandango is thus deſcribed : 


It is a kind of very lively dance, which the Spaniards have. 


« learnt from the Indians. | 
I know: 


El FANDANGO. 
'S; 2 5 
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I know not what foundation there is for this aſſertion. - 


The celebrated air, known by the name of Ja follia di Spagna, 
which, with its variations, is at the end of the ſet of ſolos by 
Corelli, was probably compoſed to gratify the deſire of ſome 
Spaniard, who wiſhed to have the favourite national dance of 
his country immortalized by that great muſician. The modu- 
lation of the ollia is exactly ſimilar to that of the fandango, and 
the name farther demonſtrates the truth of this aſſertion *. 


The circular amphitheatre for the bull-fights, is built of wood, 
and was erected in 1749. Formerly theſe exhibitions were in 
the Great Square, where there have been none ſince that in 
1760, on the preſent king's acceſſion. The inner circle, or 
area of this amphitheatre, is one hundred and ſixty feet in dia- 
meter: there are two rows of covered boxes, one hundred and 
ten in each row: the other ſeats are without any covering. The 
profits ariſing from the hire of the places, are appropriated to 
the benefit of the royal hoſpitals: | 


The firſt bull-fight I ſaw was in Andaluſia; which 1 ſhall. de- 
| ſcribe hereafter. * 


There are no hackney eoaches in Madrid but carofſes de remiſe 
may be had at about half a guinea per day. 
* This remark 3 to me by Mr. Giardini, who has likewiſe 


been ſo obliging as to ſet a baſs to the fandange, of which the notes are in- 
ſerted in the annexed plate. 
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Three weeks before my arrival in Madrid, two criminals had 


been hanged; their heads and arms had been cut off, and ſtuck 


on poſts on the highway: they were now brought again to Ma- 


drid, and expoſed on an altar in the open ſtreet, with a box to 


receive alms, in order to pay for their burial, and for having 
maſſes ſaid for their ſouls, This fight was highly diſguſting, 
the heads and arms being rotten, and emitting a very offen- 
five ſmell. N 


Juſt without the gate, at the end of the ſtreet of Atocha, I 
obſerved ſome very fine madder growing wild on one fide of the 
road: I gathered a few of theſe plants, and afterwards, on mak- 
ing enquiry how they came to grow here, I was informed, 
that a few years ago a Dutchman had endeavoured to cultivate 


madder, but had broke and left Spain, and that theſe were ſome 


of the plants which he had reared. 


I afterwards ſaw more madder growing wild in the garden of 


the governor of Alicant, about two leagues from that city. No» - 


body there knew even what plant it was: it appeared to me to 
be as fine and thriving as any I had ſeen in Zealand. I never 
found it in any other places in Spain, 


Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, v. Rubia, ſays, that he 
received ſome from Gibraltar and Minorca, where the plants 
grew out of the crevices of the rocks. 


The 
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The Great Square in Madrid is built around with houſes of an 
equal height, on porticos. On one ſide is an edifice appropriat- 
ed to the uſe of the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture: ſome of the members were at that time ſent to 
Granada, to. take plans and. drawings of the Alhambra, or. 
Mooriſh palace of that city, which: L ſhall: deſcribe hereafter. 
There are three other Royal Academies in Madrid, that of the: 
Spaniſh Language, that of Hiſtory, and that of Phyſic. 


A printing-preſs for mulic was lately eſtabliſhed here: I pur- 
chaſed ſome of this muſic. very neatly engraven.. | 


Don Manuele Salvador Cirmona is the-chief Spaniſh engra« 
ver; his prints are well known in England and in France: he 
ſtudied the art in Paris, at the.expence of his ſovereign. 


Don Thomas Lopez. is the king's geographer, and is: now 
; publiſhing a ſet of large maps of each of the provinces of Spain 
and Portugal: they are defective in point of longitude and 
latitude, but carefully mark every village and venta. A plan 
of Madrid was publiſhed in four large ſheets in wet: Ges 


Don Lewis Boccherini, the niches violonceHo player and 
compoſer, reſides here: he is an Italian. | 


| There are two theatres: in Madrid for the performance of 
Spaniſh. plays: I. ſaw rope-dancing in one of chem, which was 
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El theatra de la Cruz, where there are three rows of boxes, 
fifteen in each row. Part of the pit has benches, with arms di- 
viding them into diſtinct ſeats. It may not be thought improper 
to give the plot of a Spaniſh comedy, and afterwards that of an 
eutremòs, or interlude: this latter will match that of which Mr. 
Baretti has mn an account, 


| 
| 5 comedy * called Diſdain with Diſdain, was written 
| by Don Auguſtin Moreto, and is eſteemed one of the beſt 
| Spaniſh plays : it is in three acts (as they all are), in a kind of 
meaſured proſe, and ſometimes in verſe. The actors are, 
The Earl of Urgel, | 
The Prince of Bearne, three ſuitors of Diana. 
Don. Gaſton Earl of Foix, J 1 
The Earl of Barcelona, father of Diana. 
Polilla, a Buffoon ; ſervant to the Earl of Urgel, 
Diana, daughter to the Earl of Barcelona. 
Cinthia, 
Pheniſa, three Ladies of the court of Diana. 
Laura, | 
Muſicians. | | | 
The ſcene is in the Earl's palace in Barcelona during the 
whole play, excepting that, for a ſhort time, in the ſecond act it 
is in the * of the palace. 


The play begins with a dialogue between the earl of Urgel 
and his ſervant, in which the earl acquaints him with his paſ- 
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ſion for Diana, and gives a long account of the uncommon diſ- 
poſition of that princeſs, who profeſſes an unconquerable aver- 
ſion to love, and had rather ſuffer death than be married, 
though ſhe is the only heireſs to the ſovereignty : Polilla com- 
forts him, and encourages him to hope for aa alteration in the 
princeſs's opinions, . 5 


To them enter the earl of Barcelona, the prince of Bearne, 
and Don Gaſton. The three ſuitors aſk the father's leave to try 
to gain the affections of his daughter, by feaſts, aſſiduities, &c. 
Urgel pretends that his trial is only out of complaiſance. They 
all retire, and then Diana, the three ladies, and their attendants 
enter. Her muſicians are ſinging ſongs againſt love, profeſſing 
an utter averſion to that weakneſs, 


» Polilla enters, and by dint of buffoonery, gets received into 
the honſe as Diana's buffoon, concealing his belonging to Urgel. 
Then the earl of Barcelona, and the three princes enter. 
Diana explains to them her reaſons againſt marriage; Urgel 
alone feigns to approve of them, and tells her, that he not only 
hates to love, but moreover hates to be beloved. She, ſurpriſed 
to be outdone at her own weapons, diſputes with him, and, by 
contradicting her, he artfully draws her to a confeſſion, that 
though ſhe does not, nor cannot love, nevertheleſs ſhe likes to 
be beloved. The count pretending it impoſſible for all the charms 
of woman to move him; this piques Diana, who is reſolved to uſe 


1 every 


\ 
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every method. to enamour him : ſhe retires, which concludes 
the firſt act. | 


The ſecond act begins with a dialogue between Urgel and: 
' Polilla : the ſervant aſſures his maſter, that if he can but con- 
tinue to diſſemble a little longer, ſhe will love him, and even 
court him herſelf. They retire, and Diana enters with her 
ladies. Diana complains to Cinthia of Urgel's inſenſibility; and, 
as at an entertainment, to be given by the princes, each lady was 
to have a different coloured riband hidden, and each gentleman 
was to chuſe his colour, ſo that the lady who had that colour be- 
eame his partner for the day, Diana puts ribands of all colours 
in her pocket, in order to be provided. with any which Urgel: 
might chuſe, . 


To them enters Urgel. Stie, after ſome converſation, aſks. 
him, whether if he were to be beloved by her he would love 
her? he flatly anſwers in the negative: ſhe burſts into a paſſion, 
and he retires. Afterwards the ſtage fills with ladies-and gentle-- 
men, who chuſe colours, and the ladies ſhow their ribands. 
Diana is matched with Urgel, and is handed by him: he, mov-- 
ed by her touch, is. unable to conceal his paſſion any longer, and 
makes a declaration of it. She triumphs over him, and is going 
to diſcard him; upon which he immediately turns the tables, 
and pretends that he was only in jeſt: ſhe is ſo vexed that ſhe 
feigns ſickneſs to avoid being preſent at the ball, and diſcharges. 


him: 
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him: he ſhews great joy at being diſmiſſed, thanks her, and 
leaves her, as he perceives ſhe is in a rage. 


The ſcene then changes to a garden, in which Diana and her 
ladies, in an undreſs, (it being evening), fits ſinging, in order 
to endeayour to conquer the earl by muſic. 


The earl and Polilla enter, the ladies ſing, and the earl ſhows _ 
a great defire to join them; but Polilla humorouſly holds a 
dagger at his face, to prevent him from looking round at them, 
forcing him to praiſe the beauty of the gardens, to admire the 
ſtatues, fountains, &c. not taking the leaſt notice of poor 
Diana; who, vexed to find herſelf ſo groſsly ſlighted, queſtions 
the ear] how he dares enter the garden and intrude on her 
privacy, though the herſelf had employed Polilla, (who all along 
has been her go-between), little ſuſpeQing his deceit, 'to entice 
the earl into the garden: he excuſes himſelf, pretending not to 
have known that ſhe had been there, and retires. Polilla 
then politely tells her, that the earl groſsly deſpiſed her ſqualling; 
which concludes the ſecond act. N | 


The third and laſt act begins with a converſation between the 
three princes. Bearne and Don Gaſton tell Urgel that they will 
take Cinthia and Pheniſa, pretending to be in love with them, 
being convinced of the impoſſibility of ſucceeding with Diana; 
which accordingly they do, and court them in Diana's preſence, 
who can hardly contain herſelf, at ſeeing others thus preferred 

| Y 2 to 
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to her, and endeavours to recall the two princes to her obedi- 
ence, by ſeeming to deſpiſe the weak charms of their elles, and. 
by granting them ſome ſlight favours. 


Being left alone with Urgel, ſhe, as her laſt reſource, ac= 
quaints him, that having maturely conſidered her being an only 
child, ſhe is at laſt become ſenſible of the folly of her antipathy 


to marriage, is determined to. acquieſce in her father's deſire, 
and has accordingly choſen the prince of Bearne, attempting to 


excite Urgel's jealouſy, and awaken his love, by a long ſpeech: 
in praiſe of Bearne. Urgel. approves her reſolution greatly, tells. 
her he will fly to acquaint Bearne with his good fortune, and 
that himſelf is become a votary to, the charms. of. Laura, and: 
leaves Diana in a ſtate of deſpair. | 


In the laſt ſcene all the actors being aſſembled; the princeſs, 
unable to conceal her love any longer, and fearing to loſe Urgel, 
openly avows her paſſion for him: he then diſeovers his 


artifice, and they are united, which concludes the piece; 


wherein the author has ſhown great judgment and know- 
ledge of women: many ſtrokes of humour are diſperſed through- 
out Polilla's ſpeeches ; the arguments. pro and con about love 
are very ingenious. Though the dramatic unities are little re- 


garded, the time being ten or. twelve days, this comedy is ſtill 


ated on moſt of the Spaniſh theatres, and is a. ſtanding play. 
The proper title would be Dz/dain for Diſdain. The incidents 
are all natural and ſimple, which makes the plot the more beau- 

1 | tiful;_ 
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tiful, and capable of being imitated in any language, becauſe 
women being nearly alike in all countries, this is not a mere: 
charaQeriſtical Spaniſh play.. | 


The Entremes, which now follows, is of a different nature :: 
it is entitled the Hog of St. Anthony. The dramatis perſonz: 
are, a Huſband, his Wife, a Conſtable, a. Sacriſtan, and a 
Sow-gelder. | | | 


The huſband enters penſively, and in a ſoliloquy declares, 
that he ſuſpects his wife 's having a criminal. intercourſe with: 
the Sacriſtan. | 


He ſurpriſes them converſing together; the facriſtan walks 
off, and the huſband beats his wife till ſhe confeſſes, that the 
facriſtan told her he loved her. The huſband. tells her. he is: 

obliged to go to a diſtant village, where he. will remain all: 

night, but intends to go only to his neighbour's houſe, .in or=- 
der to watch her. 


Soon after his departure ſhe appriſes the ſacriſtan of it, who 
comes for admittance, counterfeiting the mewing of a cat. He 
tells her, that he is at her feet attending her commands, 
From age to age, for ever and ever, amen.“ | 


She adviſes him to act cautiouſly, . becauſer her huſband was 


but. juſt gone, and might ſoon return. He anſwers, that his 
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head-picce will find a remedy for every thing, and that ſhe 
may make him paſs for St. Anthony's hog. In the mean time, 
the huſband knocks at the door, and the wife orders the facriſ- 
tan to get into the hog-ſty. The huſband calls to his wife to 
open the door, and ſhe tells him to wait till ſhe has put on her 
- ſhift : ſhe then lets him in. He accuſes her of changing colour, 
faſtens the door, and declares he will ſearch the houſe. The 
wife implores the aſliſtance of the Virgin Mary, and'vows to 
offer her a little ſilver ſacriſtan, if ſhe delivers her out of this 
ſcrape. The huſband ſearches every where, and ſees ſomething 
move in the hog-ſty. His wife tells him it is St. Anthony's 
hog that was brought there the day before, becauſe it ſpoiled 
the garden, and that ſhe had faſtened it with a rope. The ſa- 
criſtan runs on all four, with a hog's head faſtened over his 
own. The huſband, who feigns to miſtake him for a real hog, 
aſks his wife whether it is gelt? She anſwers, that to her cer- 
tain knowledge it is not. The ſow-gelder paſſes by, and the 
huſband goes out to call him in. The ſacriſtan ſays, thou 
« devil of a woman, what ſhall I do, if they take away my ap- 
% pendages?” She anſwers, © Heaven will provide againſt it.” 
The huſband goes to fetch a cord to tie its feet: in the mean 
time, the ſacriſtan ſwears, that he will drink the blood of the 
ſow-gelder if he ſtirs. This poor fellow cries out, © libera me 
_ « domine.” The huſband returns, and ſays, I will diſarm 
< this hog that wanted to arm me:“ he throws a nooſe over 
him; the ſacriſtan ſtruggles, and they fight. The con- 
fable hearing the noiſe, breaks open the door, and ſeparates 
| | them, 
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them, which concludes this ingenious and elegant entertain- 


ment *. 


Between the comedy and the farce, tonadillas are ſung: theſe 
are cantatas for two, three, or four voices, the muſic of which 
18 national and uncommon, and conſiſts of three or four airs, 
ſet in different keys, and different movements. After this per- 
formance there is uſually a fandango danced. on the ſtage. - A. 
ſeguedilla is only a part of a tonadilla. 


Next door to the inn where 1 lodged, lived la Signora Belluo— 
mini, daughter to the late Signor Amiconi, the painter: that: 
lady poſſeſſes many pictures painted: by her father. Her ſiſter, 

la Signora Caſtellini, paints portraits in Crayons extremely well, 
and both theſe ladies are perfectly ſkilled in vocal and inftru- 
mental muſic. I generally ſpent the evenings with them, or at 
the houſe of the counteſs of Benevento with Mr. Munro, where 
moſt of the Spaniſh nobility reſorted, but no ladies, excepting 
her daughter, who is married to a fon of the duke of Offuna. 

On Saturdays there was a fertulia, or rout, at the houſe of the 
Chevalier Touſſaint, where I had the pleaſure. of meeting with 2 
great number of Spaniſh ladies. 


I went'one Sunday to tho vir nf Avi juſt without the- 
gates, and there ſaw his catholic majeſty, king Charles III. He 


See le Voyageur Francois, vol, xvi.. p. 216, on the ſubject of the 


Spaniſh. theatre. 
TY 
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is of a very brown complexion, and the portraits of him which 
are diſperſed throughout Europe are very like him. He was at 
that time fifty-ſeven years of age; his brother, Don Lewis, was 
with him : he was forty-ſix. The prince of Aſturias, Don 
Carlos, heir to the crown, was likewiſe there, with his two 
brothers, the infante Don Gabriel, aged twenty, and the infante 
Don Antonio, aged ſixteen. The prince of Aſturias, who is 
one of the talleſt and ſtrongeſt men in the kingdom, is twenty= 
five years of age, and is married to the princeſs Louis of Parma, 


who 1s twenty-one, by whom he kao=trechildeenuthenridet 2 A Heat 
a. ſon was born in 1771. I afterwards ſaw the king's Sungiter, + a e In 


A. [77S 
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— 


the infanta Donna Maria, who is twenty- nine years of age, and 
ſtill unmarried. 


The king's eldeſt ſon, Don Philip, reſides in Naples, and 
was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, by reaſon of 
an invincible weakneſs of underſtanding. | 


His majeſty's third ſon is the preſent king of Naples, 
Ferdinand IV. and his ſecond 1 is the —_ grand- 
ducheſs of Tuſcany, _ 


All the royal family, when on the road, order their carriages 

to be driven as faſt as the mules can poſſibly gallop: many of 

theſe poor beaſts are daily killed by this means, but there are 
always relays on the road. 


One 


* 


S PE 


One of the moſt conſpicuous buildings in Madrid, is the cuſ— 
tom-houſe, which was built in 1769, in the ſtreet of Alcala: 


it is of white ſtone, has ſeventeen windows and five doors in 


in front, and is four ſtories in height, 


The poſt- office is a very large and handſome brick building. 
Letters cannot be franked ren this a to ne place 
whatſoever. 


I did not go to the Pardo, which is one of the king's ſeats, 
about fix miles from Madrid, as I was informed that there 


were no pictures preſerved there, nor any . n of 


obſervation. 


Four leagues from Madrid, near the road to Alcala, is the 
village of Mejorada, where there is a very elegant chapel in the 


| church, and two curious holy-water vaſes, one of which is of 


marble, and repreſents a group of three boys holding a baſon. 
The other is a vaſe ſupported by a ſingle figure as large as the 


life, ſitting aſtride on a winged monſter, which ſerves for a pe- 


deſtal. They were , may in * 


In the > is a s, en e e the nen into 
ES7Pts fs Luca Giordano. 


About a league further is the * of Lecker 


* YT 1 


LY 
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This village contains a nunnery of the Dominican order, found- 
ed by Don Gaſpar de Guzman, count-duke of Olivares, and prime 
miniſter of Philip IV. which monarch generouſly contributed to its 
embelliſhment. The church is celebrated for being the repoſitory 
of the following capital pictures. Four ſmall landſcapes on the 
front of the great altar, in which are repreſented the Virgin and 


Child reſting themſelves; ſeveral angels hovering about them: 


the Nativity: the Adoration of the Three Kings: and a 
Holy Family, in which the child is aſleep in its mother's arms. 


Over theſe are two pictures, each of about twelve feet 
ſquare: the firſt is called the Triumph of Religion, and is 
compoſed. of the following figures ; four angels drawing a car, 
in which Religion is fitting, clothed in ſcarlet, with a white veil, 
which, however, does not cover her face; whereas, Faith is 


repreſented. with. her face veiled, the holds a chalice in her hand 


an angel precedes bearing a croſs in his hand, with a ſphere at 
his feet, and another angel. accompanies him with a lighted 
torch :- four figures follow the car, chained like flaves; one of 
them is a woman with many breaſts, repreſenting Hereſy : 


many ſmall angels fly before with different triumphal crowns. 


The other picture repreſents. Abraham, and Melchiſedech who 
is offering him loaves of 'bread, and receiving the tythe of the 
ſpoils; the ſacerdotal habits of the two chief figures, and the 
armour of the ſoldiers, manifeſt the vaſt fecundity of the pain- 
ter's ideas, though he has not much attended to the habits ſup- 
poſed to be uſed at that time. 


Over: 
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Over the rails of the choir, are two pictures as large as theſe 
laſt ; one of which repreſents four Doctors of the Church, with 
St. Thomas, St. Clara, and St. Buenaventura. In the other are 
painted the four Evangeliſts, with their attributes: all theſe 
figures are ſtanding, and as large as the life. This picture will 
ſoon be ſpoiled, if the frame bet not I as it now Wen 
in . | 


In another part of the church are two pictures equally large. 
One is Elias in the Deſart; an angel appears to him and com- 
forts him. The other is a repreſentation of the Iſraelites receiv- 
ing manna from heaven: this ſubject is feigned to be painted 
on a diſtinct piece of canvaſs, which is held by boys. 


All theſe ten pictures are by Rubens; and, for expreſſion and 
colouring, are . to ay an that oh painter's works. 


There are ſeveral 3 from Titian, Van Dos 
and Veroneſe, in the ſacriſty; and one large picture of St. Do- 
minic raiſing a man from the dead, by Tintoretto. In the Spa- 
niſh account of Loeches, which was printed in 177, are the 
following judicious reflections; but no attention has N to 
* MY the _ the author ſays, © | 


40 Upon the altar is. a be Oy the Corinthian: order, made 

4 of ebony, lapis lazuli, and various metals; it is ornamented 
nnn but chat chere might not want 
| h (rad? + 97 2s 00 a blot 
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9a blot to efface the beauty of this curious altar, they have 
&© placed on it a number of candleſticks on ſteps, and ſeveral 
“ ſaints of wood, very badly carved : theſe ſerve to hide the 


pictures, and the lights to blacken, and poſſibly to burn them. 


« Many altars in Madrid are in like manner covered with com- 
« buſtible materials, ſo that the pictures cannot be diſcovered, 
and which every perſon of taſte and judgment laughs at. I. 
*« who cannot contain myſelf on ſeeing ſuch inconſiſtencies, 


4 complained highly of theſe, but in vain, as I had invincible- 


„ ignorance to combat with. What ſhall we ſay of that fooliſh 
© cuſtom, of transforming the altars on feſtivals into a cupboard 


«of all ſorts of plate, as if it were the fide-board of a great en- 
« tertainment? Another cuſtom ſtill more ridiculous and deſpi- 


* cable, is that of ſubſtituting paſteboard paſted over with filver-- 
ed paper, inſtead of the real plate, which was uſually ſtolen. 
« among the crowd. Many of our altars are alſo ornamented 
« with carved feſtoons of grapes, melons, cucumbers, &c. one- 
might imagine them to be offerings from the Scythians to the 


« divinities who protected their plants.“ 


I myſelf remember to have ſeen in the church of our Lady of 
the Stairs, or Ladder (Madonna della Scala), in Parma, a picture 


of the Virgin and Child by Correggio, and one of his beſt works 


in freſco, over the heads of which the prieſts had nailed two large 
ſilver crowns. By ifum teneatis amici! | 


A cuſtom peculiar to the Spaniards is that of affxing a. 
paper on certain days to a church door, on which is written, 


S8 R —K1 — ons 
Oy ſe ſaca Anima, meaning, To-day a ſoul is extracted out of 
purgatory. Mr. Baretti likewiſe takes notice of this peculiarity. 


According to the Madrid Almanac for 1773, I find that the days | 
appointed for this humane action, performed by celebrating parti- 


- cular maſſes, were the 7th of February, which was St. Richard 


king of England's day“: 2d, 15th, and 14th of March; 2d, 
3d, and 14th of April; 3d, 5th, and 13th- of June; which is. 
no more than ten ſouls: reſcued in a year, During the winter 
months they are left in purgatory, probably to keep themſelves: 
warm, though the delivering them all at once would be as prac- 
ticable as one at a time. Theſe maſſes are only efficacious when 
celebrated in the chapel of the new royal palace in Madrid; in any 

other place they loſe their virtue, For the truth of a ſoul's being 
delivered, we have the teſtimony of the prieſt and the Almanac; - 
which are as valid as that of the waterman, who affirmed that 
he had ferried St. Peter over from Lambeth, to Weſtminſter, 
when he came to conſecrate the Abbey. In the church of the 
convent of the Incarnation in Madrid, there is every year ex- 
poſed to the public, on the 27th of July, a phial with ſome of 
the blood of St. Pantaleon, which on that day liquifies, 

and afterwards . epegalatons as the Spaniſh book ſays . 


* In the hk of St. Frediano, in er I obſerved a monument, . 
with this infcription : X 5 
Hic jacet corpus 
8. Ricardi, regis Angliæ. 


1 See Mr. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy, p. 122, where he quotes a fow 
liges from Horace. relative to a ſimilar trick. | 


When 
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When I was at Naples, I ſaw the annual miracle (as it is called) 
of the liquefaction of the blood of St. January; I reſpectfully 
kiſſed the two bottles which contain this precious blood, but 
could percei ve no difference in it before nor after the miracle: 
this was on the 6th of May, 1769, at ſeven in the evening. 
There are two bottles incloſed in a large one, though very black 
and ſcarcely tranſparent; an altar was! erected in the middle of 
the ſtreet in a temporary chapel, and the prieſt ſhook the bottle 


for eleven minutes and a half, he then rang a bell, and cried 


out that the miracle was done, il miracolo & fatto. For which 
the mob and 1 took his word, and returned quietly to our 
homes, much edified by this exhibition. This blood has like- 
wiſe an inherent power of ſtilling the raging eruptions of Mount 


Veſuvius, but is never made uſe of upon thoſe occaſions, | 


through fear of wearing it out. Thirty-ſix filver buſts of ſaints; 

| as large as the life, were carried in proceſſion to ſee the miracle; 

ſome of them had live ſparrows and goldfinches tied by a thread 

to their hands to play with; ſeveral Ive children were alſo or- 
namented with paſteboard wings; theſe repreſented angels *. 


Madrid is the Mantua Carpetanorum of the ancients, 'and 1s 


ſituated in 130 49 30” longitude from the iſle of Ferro, and 


40? 26 latitude, In 1563, Philip II. removed his court from 


Voltaire ſays Naples is, 

a5 Un jo ur fertile 

Qui fait plus cas du ſang de St. Janvier, 
Que de la cendre de Virgile, 


Toledo 
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Toledo hither, and ſince that time it has been choſen by the 
Spaniſh monarchs for their reſidence. It is very populous, be- 
ing ſaid to contain three hundred thouſand inhabitants, and 
about one hundred and forty churches : the number of coaches 
is ſaid to be between four and five thouſand. This town, which 
the natives call Villa, is environed by mountains covered with 
- fnow during the greateſt part of the year, and has no fortifica- 
tions, ditches, nor even walls, though there are gates; among, - 
which the only remarkable one is that of Alcala. There are 
thirty public fountains in it, though the water is not of equal 
goodneſs, ſo that here are many carriers, who ſell the beſt wa- 
ter, which they put into earthen vaſes, carried on the backs of 
aſſes. Moſt of the houſes are of brick, and the windows are 
guarded by lattices, which are not fo punctually kept ſhut as 
they were formerly, as jealouſy is no longer a diſtinguiſhing 
_ characteriſtic of a Spaniard. The Manganares' runs on the ſide 
of the town; in ſummer it is almoſt dry, but in winter is much 
fwollen by the melting of the fnows. Over this river are two 
ſone bridges, one of which was built by Philip II. in 1584, has 
nine arches, and is called the bridge of Segovia: it is ſix hundred 
and ninety- five feet long, and thirty-two broad. The other, Puente 
de Toledo, which is the fineſt, alſo conſiſts. of nine arches, and was 
erected by Philip V. in 1718, being three hundred and eighty- 
five feet long, and thirty-ſix broad. The priſon for perſons of 
quality is one of the handſomeſt buildings in Madrid: over the 
portico are the arms of Spain in ſtone baſſo relievo, and on the 
top are three ſtatues, the middlemoſt of which repreſents juſtice. 
'The 


* 
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The grandees, about ninety in number, are of three 
_ claſſes; thoſe of the firſtclaſs cover themſelves before they ſpeak 
to the king; thoſe of the ſecond, when they have ſpoken, and 
before he has anſwered ; and thoſe of the laſt, when they have 
received his anſwer : but none are to cover themſelves till the 
king orders them to do ſo. This dignity is either for life, or 
perpetual; in the laſt caſe it is hereditary, and when the male 
line fails, deſcends even to females, . who give it to their huſ- 
bands. Not only the grandees have the privilege of wearing. 
their hats in the king's preſence, but alſo cardinals, nuncios, 
archbiſhops, ambaſſadors from crowned: heads, the grand prior 
of Caſtile of the order of Malta, the generals of the Dominican 
and Franciſcan orders, the knights of the Golden Fleece, of Ca- 
latrava, Santiago, and Alcantara, when they are in their habits, 
and when the king as grand-maſter aſſiſts at their chapter: titled 
noblemen of Portugal and France: and even the counſellors of 
the royal council, and of that of Caſtille, when. they go in a 
ody to confer with his majeſty about the buſineſs of their mi- 
iſtry, are covered in his preſence. There are ſeveral noble fa- 
igh, who, by their antiquity, have a right to the honour of 
grandee; but, as the king has never ordered them to be covered, 
they are ſtyled caſas agraviadas, injured houſes. The king 
| Kyles the grandees primo, (coulin) when he writes them. When 
they receive audience of the pope they are allowed to ſit: they 
alone may drive with four mules to their carriage within Ma- 
drid, while the king is there: they cannot be arreſted for any 
crime whatſoever, without an expreſs order from his majeſty. - 
Among 
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Among them all titles are equal; dukes, marquiſſes, or counts, 
have no precedence the one before the other, ſo that the father 
may be a count, and the ſon a duke, as in Portugal. The gran- 
dees, both in converſation and in writing to each other, always 
uſe thee and thou, but to their inferiors they make uſe of the or- 


dinary ſtyle. 


In the folio book, entitled, Creacion y privilegios de los titules 
de Caſtilla, printed in Madrid 1769, I find forty-three privileges 
annexed to the dignity of grandee, among which, beſides thoſe 
above mentioned, are the following : They may never be put to 
the torture; they may have four footmen and four torches be- 
hind their carriage, as may alſo dukes; earls and marquiſſes 

are allowed but two; they are permitted to have a throne un- 
der a canopy in one room in their houſes ; this privilege is how=- 
ever granted to various other dignities which are ſpeciſied in the 
book, | | 


| Beſides the Spaniſh military orders of Calatrava, San- 
tiago, Alcantara, and Nonteſa, which were inſtituted in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are the orders of the 
Golden Fleece, and of Charles the Third. This laſt was 
inſtituted on the 19th of September, 1771, in honour, of 
the birth of his majeſty's grandſon, the infante, firſt-born of : 
the prince of Afturias : the king has already created forty- ſix 
grand-croſs knights of this order. The ſmaller croſs of which has 


5 been given to a very great number of perſons: theſe do not 
wear a riband; the grand croſſes wear a broad ſky- blue riband 
| Aa | over 
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over the right ſhoulder, and have a ſilver ſtar of eight points, in 
the ſhape of a croſs of Malta, on the left breaſt; in the midſt of 
the ſtar. is an oval in enamel, repreſenting the Virgin Mary 
ſtanding on a creſcent, and underneath is inſcribed, virtuti et 
merito, and the king's cypher. The king of Naples, and the 
infante-duke of Parma, are knights of this order ; the other 
forty-four are all Spaniards, and their number is not limited. 


The order of the Golden Fleece was inſtituted in 1429, by \ 
Philip duke of Burgundy ; and the king of Spain is ſovereign of 
the order, by being the head of the houſe of Burgundy. The 
number of knights is limited to fifty : four collars are at preſent 
vacant. This order is honoured by having among its members. 
the king of France, the duke of Orleans, the king of Naples, 
the Elector of Bavaria, the infante-duke of Parma, the count de 
Provence, the duke of Choiſeul, &c. The collar of the order 
is a gold chain repreſenting flints and ſteels, to which is affixed a 
fleece, which the Spaniſh book /Theatro univerſal de Eſpana, por 
Don Fran. de Garma, vol. ii. p. 100. / fays, alludes to the fleece 
offered in ſacrifice to God by Gideon, and not, as I had irreligioufly: 
imagined, to Jaſon's Golden Fleece. The flints and ſteels 
were the arms of the inſtitutor, with this device, ante ferit quam, 


flamma micet. 


Many Spaniſh gentlemen are alſo knights of Malta.. 


. 


erez, Cervantes, 1 de Vega, Calderon, and NY 
| wonder hom, 
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It may not be improper to mention the gypſies, who are very 
numerous throughout Spain, eſpecially about and in Murcia, 
Cordova, Cadiz, and Ronda. The race of theſe vagabonds is 
found in every part of Europe: the French call them Bohemiens, 
the Italians Zingari, the Germans Ziegennerus the Dutch Heydenen, 
(pagans), the Portugueſe Sigunas, and the Spaniards Gitanos, in 
Latin Cingari. Their language, which is peculiar to themſelves; 
is every where ſo fimilar, that they undoubtedly ate all derived 
from the ſame ſource, They began to appear in Europe in the 
fifteenth century, and are probably a mixture of Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. The men are all thieves, and the women libertines : 
they follow no certain trade, and have no fixed religion: they 
do not enter into the order of ſociety, wherein they are only to- 
lerated. It is ſuppoſed that there are upwards of forty thouſand 
of them in Spain; great numbers of whom are inr-keepers- in 
che villages and ſmall towns: they are every where fortuae- 
tellers. In Spain they are not allowed to poſſeſs any lands, not 
even to ferve as ſoldiers. They marry among themſelves : they 
ſtroll in troops about the country, and bury their dead under 4 
tree. Their ignorance. prevents their emplbying themſelves in 
any thing but in providing for the immediate wants of nature, 
beyond which even their roguiſhneſs does not extend and only 

endeavouring to ſave themſelves the trouble of labour: they are 
contented if they can-proeure food by ſhowing feats of dexterity, 
and only pilfer to ſupply themſelves with the trifles "they want 
ſo that they never render themſelves liable to any ſeverer chaſtiſe- 
ment than whipping, for having ſtolen chickens, linen; &c. 
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Moſt of the men have a ſmattering of phyſic and ſurgery, and 
are ſkilled in tricks performed by flight of hand. The forego- 
ing account is partly extracted from le Voyageur Frangots, vol. | 
xvi. but the aſſertion that they are a// ſo abandoned as that au- 
thor ſays, is too general ; I have lodged many times in their 
houſes, and never miſſed the moſt trifling thing, though I have 
left my knives, forks, candleſticks, ſpoons, and linen at their 
mercy; and I have more than once known unſucceſsful attempts 
made for a private interview with ſome of their young females, 
who virtuouſly rejected both the courtſhip and the money. 


T now began to prepare for my departure from Madrid: I 
ſent a cheſt of books to Bilboa by the mule- carriers, to be for- 
warded to England, it being previouſly examined and ſealed at 
the cuſtom-houſe: I bought a ſaddle-horſe, and agreed with a 
caleſſeiro to take his two-wheeled chaiſe, drawn by a ſingle 
horſe. I was to maintain him, and he was to accompany the 
chaiſe on foot. Accordingly we ſet out on the-6th of April for 
Toledo, which is twelve leagues diſtant from Madrid. We firſt: 
paſſed. through the long town of Getafe; four leagues farther, 
through. Illeſcas, and ſpent the night in the village of Cabaiaas,, 
which is three leagues diſtant from the laſt mentioned town. 
The road. was very good, though ſandy, through a plain of 
corn- fields, intermixed with olive trees, among which a vaſt: 
number of hoopoes were flying. ; 


The next day, after travelling three leagues, we arrived at 
the ancient city of Toledo, the firſt and richeſt archbiſhoprick of: 
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all Spain, the revenues of which amount to thirty thouſand 
pounds per annum. It is ſituated on the confluence of the rivers 
Tagus aud Xarama, in forty-one degrees of latitude, and in the 
center of Spain; over the Tagus are two ſtone bridges: that of 
St. Martin has four arches, and that of Alcantara two ; this was: 
built by the Moors, and repaired, in 1259, by king Alfonſo the 
Wiſe. The river at this time ran only under one arch of each 
bridge. I put up at the inn called the Blood of Chriſt, the ſame 
which Mr. Baretti was in : he appears to have been ſurpriſed at: 
fuch a name being given to it ; but I was not, as in Paris I have 
been at an inn, the ſign of which was the Holy Ghoſt, at the 
coffee-houſe of the Prophet Elijah, and in ſeveral others with: 
amilar names. X 4 | 


Toledo is ſituated on a very ſteep hill, which the Tagus near 
ly environs, and is encompaſſed with a wall, flanked with near 
one-hundred and fifty ſmall towers, built by the Moors. This: 
river takes its ſource among the mountains of Albaracin, ſomewhat 
above the city of Cuenga, near forty leagues: ſouth-eaſt from 
Toledo, and, after a courſe of about one hundred and twenty 
leagues, diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic, a league, beyond Liſ- 
bon. A Spaniſh author, mentioning the. decayed. grandeur of 
this city, ſays that its chief ſplendor at preſent is derived from 

the river, and quotes the following lines from a verſe: 
ef Quevedo on Rome, only changing the Tiber for the: 
. . Tagus, | | e 


n 
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Solo el Tajo quedd, cuya corriente | 
Si Ciudad la regd, ya ſepultado 
La mira con confuſo fon doliente. ä 
The ſenſe of which is, the Tagus alone remains, and its cur- 
rent, formerly ruled by the decayed city, runs through it, mak» 
ing a confuſed plaintive ſound. p 


Indeed all the fireets are narrow, crooked, and badly paved, 
and, excepting the cathedral and alcazar, there is hardly a good 
building in the whole city: half the ſtreets are choaked up with 
heaps of ruined houſes of brick; and the environs of the city are 
naked and bare of trees, which cauſe the heats in ſummer to be 
exceſſive, and the wood for fuel- in winter very dear: without 
doubt there were more trees here when Martial wrote : 


Eſtus 3 aureo franges Tago, 
Obſcurus umbris arborum. 


The ancient aquieduits, which were here, are deſtroyed, wk 
_ water is ſold about the ſtreets, carried in ſmall barrels on the 
backs of aſſes. Moſt of the floors in the houſes are of brick, 
which fills the rooms with duſt. In the fifteenth century this 
eity contained above two hundred: thouſand inhabitants, but at 
Preſent i it hardly contains. twenty-five thouſand, - 


The cathedral was built in 587; and, in 714. together with 
the city, fell into the poſſeſſion of the Moors, in whoſe hands it 


remained three hundred and feventyolin years, when king 
Alphonſo 
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Alohonſo VI. re-conquered it. It is one of the largeſt Gothic 
buildings in Europe, and much in the ſame ſtyle of architecture 
as the dome of Milan, that of Sienna, St. Petronius's church in 
Bologna, and the cathedrals of Burgos and Seville. It is three 
hundred and eighty-four feet in length, one hundred and ninety- 
one in breadth, and one hundred and ſeven in height: the roof 
is ſuſtained by eighty-five columns, which divide the church 
into five les. It has a tower with- a ſpire. The pope and the 
king of Spain are always canons. of this cathedral. Every 
Chriſtmas before the firſt veſpers, their names are called aloud 
at the door of the choir: if they do not appear, as always hap- 
pens, they are mulcted two thoufand maravedis each, about 
ſixteen ſhillings and nine pence. Andrew Navagiero, who was 
a Venetian writer, and ambaſſador from his republic to the em- 
peror Charles V. ſpeaking of Toledo, in his Itinerary of Spain, 
which was publiſhed in Venice in 1563, ſays, The patrons of 
« this city, and of its prinetpal women, are the prieſts, who have 
very good houfes, and triumphantly lead the beſt lives in the 
world, without being reprehended by any body;” whieh they have 
n eee * day *®. A modern A Wer author 


- * Mr, Ab his Hifory of Minorca, a 201, 

„The prieſts live well, and drink wine freely, taking care to be well 
« provided with the beſt of the growth of the iſland : they make no ſcruple 
« to indulge themſelves in the converſation- of the other ſex; and have-every 
« opportunity they can wiſh for, in an unſuſpected acceſs to the houſes of 

« all their neighbours.” | f 

In a book, entitled, « An Account of Spain by a French Gentleman, 25 

in one volume octavo, 1695, is the following paſſage ; 
« And 
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fills two hundred and thirteen pages with a deſcription of Tole- 
do, in which every trifle is minutely deſcribed with the tediouſ- 
neſs of a German. 


The ceiling of the ſacriſty is painted in freſco, by Luca Gior- | 
dano. Here is alſo preſerved a picture, repreſenting the Aſſump- 
tion of the Virgin, by Carlo Maratti, The library contains, 
among other books, ſeven hundred and fourteen manuſcripts. 
Father Caimo ſays, he heard the famous queſtion diſcuſſed, | 

utrum angelus peccaverit in primo inflanti, in the Archiepiſcopal 
palace: : the queſtion is as important as that propoſed by Father 
Sanchez in his book de Matrimonio, book ii. chap.. xxi. beginning 
Utrum Virgo Maria ſemen, &c. £ 


The alcazar, or royal palace, was built by Charles V. in 
1551: it is ſituated on a ſteep hill, near five hundred feet above 
the Tagus, and commands a very fine proſpect over the city and 

all round the country: it has eleven windows in front, and is 
three ſtories in height, with a ſtone baluſtrade on the top, form- 
ing a ſquare of two hundred and fifty- ſix feet, as 1 meaſured it. 
The Cortile is built with porticos, conſiſting of thirty-two arches, 
of the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, and was two ſtories in 
height : the grand ſtair-caſe is of very fine architecture: after 
a ſtrait aſcent on a flight of ſteps fifty feet broad, they are divid- 


And though the two excellencies of pimping and intriguing chiefly pre- 
„ vail among the Spaniſh laity, yet, to give the church its due, the clergy 
« are every dexterous at oy thing wherein a woman is concerned,” 


ed 
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cd to the right and to the left. In one corner of the building is 
a geometrical ſtair-caſe. The whole edifice is of the Beroqueña 
ſtone, of the ſame kind of which the Eſcorial is built. The 
grand entrance is by an arched door, having two Ionic columns 
on each ſide. Under the frize is this inſcription, in large capitals, 
Car. V. Ro. imp. hif. rex. MDLI. Over each window 1s a 
large head carved in ſtone: they are all different. The chapel 
is of the Corinthian order, but almoſt ruined. The offices un- 
der-ground are very convenient; and the ſtables, which are like- 
wiſe under-ground, ate capable of containing five thouſand horſes. 
It was burnt in 1710, ſo that the roof and the galleries are de- 
ſtroyed, as likewiſe moſt of the rooms, of which only two or 
three are habitable, and in them the keeper and his family live, 
In one of theſe rooms is the moſt remarkable echo I ever heard, 
excepting that of the Simonetti palace near Milan : I amuſed 
myſelf two, hours in this room with a muſical inſtrument. 
Here was formerly a machine 'to ſupply this palace with water, 
but it has lain in ruins for this century paſt. | 


— 


Againſt the walls of the Franciſcan convent, called San Juan 


de los Reyes, are faſtened a great number of large iron chains, 


with which the Moors chained their Chriſtian ſlaves. The 
archbiſhop poſſeſſes a great number of houſes in this city : they 
are diſtinguiſhed by a tile placed over the door, on which is paint- 
ed, Maria fue concebida ſin pecado original; that is, Mary 
*« was conceived without original in:“ a nice diſtinction truly! 


11 The 
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The manufactory of ſword-blades, which were formerly ſo 
celebrated for the goodneſs of the ſteel, no longer exiſts; though 
another manufactory was lately erected for the king's account 
only,. in which all the ſword, hanger, and dagger blades for the- 
Spaniſh army are made; but they are far from being ſo well 
tempered as thoſe of former times; a true old Toledo ſword- 
blade ſells even in Spain for fix or ſeven guineas, and can only 
| be purchaſed by chance. I have ſeen daggers that were made 
here, which will ſtrike through. a crown-piece. All ſword- 
blades made for the ſoldiers have the king's name engraven on: 
one ſide, and ſome device on the other: I ſaw. many of them 
with this; No me faques fin razon, no me embaines ſin honor. 
Draw me not without reaſon, ſheath me not without honour. . 


The ſmall church of St. Mary the White, was formerly a: 
ſynagogue ; and juſt without one of the city gates, are the ruins of 
a Roman Circus Maximus. I only mention theſe to ſpare any- 
other perſon the trouble of ſearching for them, as there is no- 
thing worth notice about them. . 


In order to ſhew the more veneration for the relics and riches: 
which are preſerved in the cathedral, ſhall follow the Spaniard's . 
advice, which was before mentioned, and ſay nothing about 
them; neither about the Mozarabic rite, which is only a me- 
thod of celebrating maſs ſomewhat different from the common 
one, and both are equally abſurd. I was informed that the next 
day there was to be a very grand proceſſion of all the ſilver 

„ ſtatues 
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ſtatues and monks in the city; but as theſe exhibitions were 
never my hobby-horſe, ſo I left Toledo early in the morning, 
much to the regret of my caleſſeiro, who thus miſſed, or eſcap- 
ed the archbiſhop's bleſſing: as to myſelf, I had already had 
that of the late pope, and after ſuch a bleſſing I did not care to 
receive that of any inferior eceleſiaſtic. 


We this day travelled ſeven leagues on a good level road, 


through corn-fields, and in the evening arrived at Aranjuez, 
dining on the ſide of the road, as there is no inn nor venta. In 
proportion as we approached this royal ſeat, the number of 
ſtags, wild-boars, and rabbits; partridges, hoopoes, ſtarlings, 
and ſmall birds increaſed : | 


Here merrily they fed, 
As if their hearts were lighter than their wings. 
| | GonD1B. p. 15 F, 


The wild boars, with their ſows and their litter, are ſo tame 
that they feed about the ſtreets of the town: they are royal pro- 
perty, and are reſerved for the king's table alone. We put up 


at a very good inn, kept by an n but the moſt r 


one in Spain. 


Tue town of Sod dex is ſituated on the Tagus, and was chiefly 
built within theſe twelve years; whoever chuſes to build houſes here, 
may have a free- gift of the ground from the king, on condition of 
W to the general plan: the ſtreets are broad and parallel, 

B b 2 and 


en 


roy — 
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and interſe& each other at right angles: one of them is called 
Stuart's ſtreet. The houſes are of two ſtories in height, an& 


are all painted white, with green doors and ſhutters. There are 


at preſent about five thouſand inhabitants, who live by letting 
their houſes to perſons who come with the court, and who 
reſide here annually from the middle of April to the end of 
July, during which time the number of inhabitants is increaſ-. 
ed to fifteen thouſand. The whole town has much the re- 
ſemblance of Potſdam, near Berlin, and is well illuminated at 
night. The principal church, which has a convex colonnade, 
is built in the Great Square: Sabatini was the architect This 
ſquare is ſurrounded by porticos;- four large arched gates 
form the entrance, and. in the middle is a handſome foun- 


tain, which copiouſly ſupplies the town with water. There: 


are two other . churches in Aranjuez. Beſides the wild- 
boars. before mentioned, I ſaw ſeveral. camels carrying wood | 
about the ſtreets: they. belong to the king, and are twenty- 
one in number *. The king poſſeſſes alſo a great number of buf- 
faloes, brought-from Naples; which are uſed to draw carts, and 
are governed by iron rings thruſt through their noſtrils. Theſe f 
animals abound in Rome, Naples, and Loretto, and are there 
put to the ſame ſervice. Here is a new amphitheatre for the 
bull-fights, like that of Madrid: it is built of brick, with 
wooden ſeats : the inner circle, or area, is one hundred and ſix- 


ty eight feet in diameter: there are two rows of boxes, one 


* In a village near Piſa, in Tuſcany, I ſaw, in EY 8 camels. 
which were the property of the 5 
above. 
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above the other, each row containing one hundred and two; 
under theſe are ten circular rows of benches, which are expoſed 
to the air: the whole building is capable of containing ſix 
thouſand ſpectators. All the amphitheatres in Spain are circu- 
lar, and nearly of the ſame ſize and architecture. I know of 
only four, which are laſting edifices; thoſe are at Madrid, Aran- 
Juez, Granada, and Seville: at Cadiz and Port St. Mary, they 
are temporary wooden buildings, as is alſo that of Liſbon : and 
in the other Spaniſh-towns-the great ſquare is the place of com- 


bat. The beſt places are about a crown each, and the loweſt 


place ſix pence: the perſons who fit in theſe, are perpetually ex- 
| Poſed to the bull's leaping among them over the baluſtrades, 
which are but four feet high: the places which are on the 
ſhady-ſide are ſomewhat dearer than the others: it would be 
very neceſſary to have a canvas drawn over the top of the whole 
area, in the ſame manner as was practiſed by the ancient. 


Romans. 


Neither the king; nor any of the royal family, are ever pre- 
ſent at the bull- fights. | 


The royal palace is a ſquare, and has twenty-one windows in 
front, and a turret ateach end ; but there is nothing remarkable 
either in its exterior or interior parts, except that in the chapel 
is a picture repreſenting the Annunciation, by Titian; and in 
one of the rooms ſix portraits by Mengs; being thoſe of the 
grand duke and ducheſs of Tuſcany, and their four children; and 
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the king and queen of Naples, by one Bonito. In the church 
are ſix pictures by Tiepolo. Before the palace are three very 


large walks, each planted with four rows of tall elms: ſmall 


canals run between each row, which keep the roots conſtantly 


ſupplied with water, and make the trees grow to a very great 
fize : various other walks have been lately planted with young 
elms on the ſame plan. I walked round the gardens in an hour: 
they are quite flat; the Tagus runs through them. This river is 
not very broad here, ſo that there are eight or ten wooden 
bridges, and one of ſtone, built over it. In the work, entitled, 


El Parnaſſo Eſpanol, vol. iti. p. 246 to 268, are two very 


fine poetical deſcriptions of Aran juez; the one by Don Gomez 
de Tarpia, and the other by Lupercio de Argenſola. Theſe 
gardens ſo much beautify the Tagus, that Don Gomez juſt- 
ly writes: | 


| Deſde alli a ſu fuente, 
Ni haſta el ocẽano Luſitano 
No ſe halla en otra parte mas ufano *, 


The gardens are ornamented with ſeven fountains, of all 
which there are very accurate views in the book called Les De- 
ices de P Eſpagne et du Portugal. That of the Tritons is deco- 
rated with ſeveral marble ſtatues, which are thought to be the 


“ Neither from hence to its ſource, nor to the Luſitanic ocean, is it 
to be found more beautiful. - 


- 


work 
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work of Alonſo Berruguete. The fountain of Bacchus conſiſts 
principally in a ſtatue of that god beſtriding a caſk : both the 
god and the caſk are of bronze; the firſt is repreſented extremely 
fat, and larger than the life. The largeſt fountain is that of Her-- 
cules: the ſtatues that accompany it have no merit; but the foun- 
tain of Neptune, which has ſeven groups round it, in bronze, is 
the beſt here: the ſtatues being all by Algardi, the Roman ſculp- 
tor, in 1621: they are nearly as large as the life, and repre- 
ſent Jupiter and Juno launching thunder- bolts at the giants; 
Ceres, in a car drawn by lions; and Neptune, witk his trident, in 
a ſhell drawn by Tritons. The other three fountains are thoſe 
of the Harpies, of the Dolphins, and of Don John of Auſtria, 
but they are not any way remarkable. Here are alſo two ſtatues 
in bronze, of Venus and Antinous, as large as the life, caft: 
from the antique. Theſe the gardener called Adam and Eve.. 
Under the ſtatue. of Venus is this inſcription :. 


A Poblicius. d. I. Antioc. t. Barbius. g. P. J. Tiber. 
There is a new theatre for the performance of operas and 
plays, during the reſidence of the court here: over the door is 


this inſcription, 


Ruris deliciis adjedia urbana voluptas. 


os ſpent a day in making ſome excurſions on horſeback : I 
firſt rode through the Queen's Alley, which is a road of forty 
feet broad, and four miles long, quite ſtrait, with a double row- 

of tall elms on each ſide, at the end of which I entered into the 
N | foreſt, 
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foreſt, which abounds with deer and game. Three miles fat- 
ther I ſaw a very pretty caſcade, formed by the waters of the 
Tagus falling down a precipice of about fourteen feet high. I 
then returned to Aranjuez, and, riding two miles on another 
road, ſaw a ſmall Jake, in the midſt of which is an iſland, with 
a ſummer-houſe built on it. In the afternoon I rode fix miles 
on the road leading to Madrid, which city is ſeven leagues 
_ diſtant from Aranjuez, through very broad avenues, with a 
double row of elms on each ſide *, to ſee the ſtone-bridge of . 
ſeventeen arches, which was finiſhed in 1761, by Marcos de 
Vierna. At both ends are two lions of ſtone, each holding a 
ſhield, on which are engraven the names of the king and the . 
architect, with the date. Near this bridge is a turnpike where I 
Paid toll for my horſe. 


April 11. I ſet out this day for Valencia, which city is eight 
days journey from Aranjuez, ſixty-two leagues, or about two 
hundred and eighty miles. I firſt arrived at the ſmall ancient 
town of Ocaña, two leagues off, travelling on the royal road, 
which is very broad and ſtrait, and in ſome parts planted with 
young trees on each fide. The country is quite flat, and pro- 
duces corn, wine, and oil. I remained here an hour to examine 
the celebrated fountain, which, at firſt view, appears to be a 


* The grand Berceau walk in the gardens belonging to the earl of 
Breadalbane, at Taymouth, in the Highlands of Scotland, is as beautiful 
as theſe avenues, though not ſo long : it is planted in like manner with elms 

.of an uncommon fize. | 


work 
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work of the Romans, but a Spaniſh author rather ſuſpects it to 
have been built by Philip II. about the year 1580, at the time 
he founded Aranjuez: the ſource of the fountain is diſcovered 
at the end of a long ſubterraneous paſſage, which admits a man 
ſtanding upright; the water, which is very tranſparent, is con- 
ducted in two canals from thence to a large reſervoir, which ſup- 
plies the whole town. I then proceeded two leagues farther to 
the village of Villatobas ; which, as the road is perfectly hori- 
'Zontal and ſtrait, is ſeen at the end of it, immediately on leaving 
Ocaña. At every quarter of a league is a ſtone to mark the diſ- 
tance. This day being Eafter-Sunday, I ſaw in ſeveral ſtreets 
of the villages and towns I paſſed through, many artificial 
figures of men made of wood, ſtraw, &c. and dreſſed in old 
cloaths, hanging by a rope fixed acroſs the ſtreet from the op- 
poſite houſes, in the ſame manner as the lamps are ſuſpended in 
Paris: this is an univerſal cuſtom throughout Spain and Portu- 
gal: the figures are intended to repreſent Judas: the boys amuſe 
themſelves with pelting them with ſtones, and burning them in 
the evening, which is ſimilar to our rational cuſtom of annually 
burning the figures of the devil and the pope. In the afternoon 
I proceeded three leagues to Coral, where I paſſed the night. The 
people were at that time at work in making the new road, which 
is perfectly ſtrait, and as fine as any road in England. The 
quarter league ſtones were continued' as far as the road was 
finiſhed. The country is quite flat, and produces much corn, 
but no trees. f 


Ce : April 
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April 12. After travelling three leagues, I ſtopped to dine at 
Quintanar, in the province of la Mancha, where Don Quixote 
is feigned to have been born. A league farther, near to the 
ſouth-ſide of the road, is the village of El Toboſo, which gave 
birth to his Dulcinea. I afterwards paſſed by fifteen windmills, 
which I miſtook for thoſe which had been attacked by the knight. 
two centuries ago; but, on having recourſe to his hiſtory, I 
learned that his antagoniſts were built in the plains of Montiel, 
which are ten or twelve leagues more to the ſouth, 1 proceeded: 
five leagues to Pedronoſa, where I paſſed the night: the road is 
good and flat; ſome few vine-yards and olives on each ſide. 
The weather began to be hot and ſultry, and, I was informed, 
that the night before three ſmart ſhocks of an earthquake had 
been felt in this village, and ſeveral leagues. round it. 


April 13. We dined at Provengor, and ſlept at Minaya.. 
This day's journey was ſeven leagues, over a flat ſandy road,. 
and through a ſmall wood of dwarf pines.. | 


April 14. We travelled: three leagues to la Roda, and after-. 
wards three more to la Gineta, which is the firſt village we: 
arrived at in the kingdom of Murcia: the road is in a ſtrait line 
for two or three leagues; ſo that immediately on going out of. 
one village, the church ſteeple of the next is ſeen at the end of. 
it. In this whole day's journey there was not-a tree nor a hedge : 
to be ſeen, only continued corn-fields. The ſoil is ſandy : and the: 
heat became ſo great, as to prevent my walking even after ſun- 

| | ſet, 


ſet, as the ground burnt the ſoles of my feet; ſo that the only 
agreeable time for that exerciſe was early in morning, when the 
| earth had had a night to cool in. . | 


April 15. Three leagues journey brought us to Albacete : 
this is a pretty large town, containing two churches, and five 
thouſand inhabitants, who are chiefly maintained by the profits 
ariſing from the ſale of clumſy Knives and ſciffors, for the manu- 
faQturing of which there are eighteen ſhops. Two leagues far- 
ther we croſſed over ſome hills, wooded with pines and green 

oaks, and abounding with juniper, roſemary, and thyme ; and 
paſſed the night in the ſmall village of Villar, which contains on- 
ly ſixty inhabitants. LF 


April 16. We dined this day at Bonete, and lay at Almanſa, 
having travelled ſeven leagues. The road is hilly and ſandy ; a 
few green oaks and ſhrubs are ſcattered here and there. 


Almanſa contains one thouſand fix hundred inhabitants ; one 
church, of which the front is of ſtone, and of tolerable archi- 


teQure, and eight convents. 


About half a mile eaſt of the town, in the midſt of a plain, is 

a ſquare obeliſk of ſtone, thirty feet high: the pedeſtal is ſur- 
rounded by three ſteps : 'on it are engraven inſcriptions in Latin 
and Spaniſh, importing, that on that ſpot, on the 25th day of 
April, 1707, was gained the victory over the rebel Catalonians, 
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of whom the number killed and taken priſoners was ſixteen 
thouſand. The conquering army, which conſiſted of the troops 
of Philip V. aided by thoſe of Lewis XIV. was commanded by 
James duke of Berwick. Philip cauſed fifty thouſand maſſes to 


be ſaid for the repoſe of the ſouls of the illuſtrious perſons who. 
were {lain in this battle. | ; 


On the top of a ſteep rock, which is as much inſulated as that on 
which the caſtle of Dunbarton, in Scotland, is built, are the 
ruins of a very large Moorith caſtle: the ſtair- caſe is yet entire, 


and of ſtone. A view of this caſtle is inſerted. in one of the 


plates. in this work.. 


This day we met ſeveral four-wheeled carriages, ſome drawn. 
by four, and ſome by ſix mules, with long traces of cords, go- 
ing to Madrid. This method of travelling is near treble the 
expence of that which I purſued, and not fo ſatisfactory; the 
only difference is, that the mules which draw the coaches al- 
ways trot, fo that they ſet out later from, and arrive ſooner at: 
the inns, but travel no more leagues a day than the chaiſes, by 
which means all the pleaſure of walking is prevented, and the- 
time is conſumed in idleneſs in the ventas. Theſe coaches have 
two men to attend them, one of whom ſits on the box and drives, 
and the other runs by the ſide of the mules, whipping them; and 
this they do alternately. Women and children travel in this 


manner, which would likewiſe be the beſt way for a company 
of four or five perſons having much baggage.. A fingle traveller 


ought: 
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ought to be very careful in chuſing a proper caleſſeiro: ſome of 
theſe people have ſpent the greateſt part of their lives in traverſing 
every part of Spain, and being known in all the inns and ventas, 
are the greateſt protection a traveller can have againſt being mur- 
dered, for they would be immediately miffed, and the moſt di- 
ligent ſearch would be made after them, and the perſons who: 
had employed them; but if a young and obſcure muleteer 
| ſhould be choſen, he, as well as his fare, might be aſſaſſinated: 
with impunity . | 


April 17. Proceeding two leagues we entered into the king- 
dom of Valencia, on a road cut through a mountain, which 
opens at once into one of the moſt fertile countries in Europe, 
the kingdom of Naples not excepted, abounding with olives, 
corn, figs, arbutus, and mulberry trees; and vines, which were 
already beginning to ſhoot, and the wheat to ear: this province 
alſo produces in palm. or date trees, aloes, pomegranates, hemp, 
flax, rice, and the algarroba, garofero, carrobe, or locuſt tree: 
this laſt is an evergreen ; the trunk is uſually from one to tw-wo 
feet in diameter, the leaves are of a dark green, ten on a twig,. 
five on each ſide; the fruit exactly reſembles kidney-beans, and 
is an inch broad, and nine or ten inches long; they iſſue in cluſ-- 
ters from the branches and body of the tree in a very ſingular man- 


* The Portugueſe caleſſeiro who travelled with me, was named Gaetano 
de Coimbra; and the Spaniard, Antonio de Gandia : each of theſe men 
was upwards of three months in my ſervice, during which time they were: 
very careful and honeſt; ſo that they merit the mention that is now made 
of. them... 


ner; 


oy 
— — 
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ner; theſe pods are thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſh taſte: when 
dry they are given to horſes and cattle as provender. Thele 


trees are only found in this province, and thoſe of Murcia, Gra- 


nada, and Andalusia *. The following lines of Silius Italicus 


may with great propriety be applied to this country: 


Nec Cereri terra indocilis, nec inhoſpite Baccho, 


Nullaque Palladia ſeſe magis arbore tollit. | 


We dined at the village of Moxent, which is five less from 


Almanſa: the roads are ſandy, and over hills. In the evening 


we proceeded four leagues farther to Xativa, the ancient Sætabis f. 


lu the ſecond volume of Mr, James's Hiſtory of Gibraltar, the author, 
deſcribing the plains of Tetuan, ſays, „ the next remarkable ſort of wood 


is the alcarobe, a tree of great curioſity, and merits much notice: the al- 


& carobe bears a cod in quantity and likeneſs much reſembling the Engliſh 
« bean; the inner ſubſtance thereof is ſweet, and lodgeth hard ſmall kernels, 


« This fruit is eaten by the Moors of inferior condition, and by all at the 


« feaſt Aſhorah ; but it is chiefly preſerved for. their horſes, to whom it is 


© both phyſic and repaſt ; for the fruit of the alcarobe hath two excellent 


<« properties, to drench and make their horſes fat. 

« Some have called the fruit locuſta, and ſuppoſed it was the Baptift's 
& food in the wildernels, &c. &c, There is a great probability that the 
& fruit of the alcarobe is the ſame with the Prodigal's ceratia, or huſks, for it 
e doth excellently accord with their deſcription.“ | 

Mr. Armſtrong, in his Hiſtory of Minorca, p. 195, likewiſe mentions the 
opinion in regard to its having been the food of St. John, but he adds wild 
honey to it. 

Miller calls it ceratonia, carouge, and St, John's bread, 

| Ceratonia Siliqua, Linn, Sp. pl. 1513. / 


t Celſa mittebat Sætabis arce, 
Swtabis & e Arabum ſpreviſſe ſuperba, &c. 
S1L, ITAL, lib, iii. v. 373 


This 5 


_—_ 
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This town was razed by Philip V. in 1714, for having ſuſtain- 
ed an obſtinate ſiege againſt him, but was rebuilt at the bottom 
of a hill, and by his order called San Phelipe. It has a ruined 
Mooriſh caſtle. The deteſted Borgia, who was afterwards pope 


Alexander VI. was born here.“ 


April 18: We travelled on a very good road, with ſmall 
canals of running water on each fide, like thoſe in the plains of 
Lombardy, which render theſe. plantations ſo uncommonly fer- 
tile. I ſaw here many rice-fields, which are always kept about 
three inches under water, above which the rice was juſt begin- 
ning to appear; and mulberry trees were planted checquer-wiſe 
in theſe fields. We crofſed a branch of the river Xucar, on a2 
narrow ſtone bridge of. ſix: arches. This delightful country is 
ſurrounded partly by high mountains (on the tops of which are 
many Mooriſh eaſtles), and partly by the Mediterreanean ſea. 
We afterwards paſſed through the village of Alzira, and over an- 
ather branch of the Xucar, on a ſtone bridge of two arches. The: 
people were all employed in ſtripping the mulberry- trees of their 
leaves for food for the ſilk worms, which had been hatched a. 
' fortnight before. "pom . 


There is a modern Spaniſſi book in ſmall quarto, with four 
copper- plates, deſcribing the method of rearing mulberry- trees, 
and managing ſilk-worms, with the natural hiſtory of thoſe inſects: 


* Catullus mentions this town in his twenty: fifth epistam. = 
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the book is extremely well written. There is one paſſage in it 
which I know not whether the author meant in jeſt or in earneſt: 
| he ſays, many people waſh the filk-worm's eggs in the wa- 
«ter of a fountain near the hermitage of our Lady de la Fuen 
„Santa: if this waſhing cauſes them to thrive better, it is cer- 
e tainly becauſe that great queen attends to their ſupplications ; 

ie but as ſhe poſſibly may not attend to theſe ſupplications, the 
< eggs may receive great hurt by theſe cold waſhings. I hold it 
« to be better to waſh them with white wine, or with the urine | 

of a healthy boy.“ | 100 


The lower clafs of men here wear linen-trowſers, which reach 
to the knees, much like the Highland fillebegs, and ſandals 
made of cord. The women have no caps, but plait their hair 
behind in a ſpiral figure, and faſten it with a large ſilver pin, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of Bologna and Naples. We dined at 
Algemes!, and proceeded five leagues to Valencia, where we 
arrived in the evening, having travelled nine leagues this day; 
and put up at the Golden Croſe, which is a pretty good inn. 


Valencia is one of the largeſt cities in Spain, and has an uni- 
verſity: its form is circular, and it is ſituated half a league from 
the ſea, 39? 34 lat. and 220 long. from the ifle of Ferro, on a 
river called El Rio Blanco, or Turia, which does not however 
run through the city, but by the ſide of it. There are five hand- 
ſome ſtone bridges built over this river, three of which have 
each ten arches, another has nine, and the laſt has thirteen, 

"IT | | Without 
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without the gates are the college of pope Pius V. and the palace 
of the viceroy, though this title is now altered to that of cap» 
tain-general. The alameda, or mall, reſembles our St. James's 
Park, but is much more beautiful, by reaſon of the trees, which 
are palms, cypreſs', elms, and mulberry trees intermixed, of 
which there are four double rows, forming three walks or 
alleys. There are many agreeable walks along the riverſide, 
which are faced with ſtone, the better to reſiſt the force of the 
water in winter, On one of the walls is a new ſtone ſtatue of. 
St. Pedro Paſqual, but I could not learn who this ſaint was. In 
this wall was lately fixed a ſtone, with part of a Roman 1 | 
chral inſcription, as follows: 


80 DALI CIV, 
VERNAR UM 
COLENTE SIDID E. 


A plan of this city, in four ſheets, was publiſhed in 1706, 


The day after my arrival was the feaſt of St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, the patron of this city, ſo that I ſaw all the friars, and 
other idle drones, who jruges conſumere nati, mo in review, 
or N Z 


N Monks, {ide by fade with monks, went two by two.“ 


As I fat in a bookſeller's ſhop here, I picked up a book..k in 
ſmall quarto, being a deſcription of the city. Half of it is a rela- 
tion of the « prodigious relics”? contained in the « holy cathedral: 


Dd | | they 
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they conſiſt of ſome of the Virgin's hair; a ſhirt which ſhe made 
for her ſon, which is without feams; two grains of the myrrh 
offered by the holy kings ; a bit of the ſkin of St. Bartholomew; 
eight thorns from the crown of Chriſt, © partly whole and part- 
ly broken ;” three of St. George's fingers, with a piece of his. 
banner; theſe ought certainly to be preſerved in England; item, 
_ relics of the eleven thouſand virgins ; ſome /ignum CruCTs, &c. 
All which I neglected to ſee. * 


The horns are » ave like ſome of thoſe ſeen by Sir John 
Maundevile, in 1 1322, and of which he gives, the ** ac 


count :. 


And o partie of the crowne of oure Lord, wherwith he was. 
« crowned, and many other relikes, ben in France in the kynges. 
&« chapelle, and the crowne lythe in a veſſelle of eriſtalle richely 
e dyghte. For a kynge of Fraunce boughte theiſe relikes ſom- 
« tyme of the Jewes, to whom the emperour had leyde them to 
« wedde, pledge) for a gret ſumme of ſylvre. And zif alle 
«« be it ſo that men ſeyn, that this croune is of thornes, zee 
ſchulle undirſtonde that it was of jonkes of the ſee, that is to 
« ſey, ruſhes of the ſee, that prykken as ſcharpely as thornes.. - 


\ 


* Mr. Ap Rhys, p. 151, ſays, . There is alſo. an eye tooth of the giant 


: « St. Chriſtopher : there is-a fellow to it at a town called Coria, in Caſtile : 


and a German perſon of quality told Philip III. that he had ſeen part of 
„the ſkull of the ſame faint that held three pecks. The authenticity of 
< which precious relics being unqueſtionable, they will be ſo many flanding. 
<« evidences againft cardinal Baronius, who was ſo raſh as to aſſert that S.. 
* Chriſtopher was no giant, of 


e 2d 3 

« For I have ſeen and beholden many tymes that of Parys, and 
«that of Conſtantynoble: for thei were bothe on made of 
« ruſſches of the ſee. But men han departed hem in two par- 
ties: of the whiche o part is at Parys, and the other part is 
< at Conſtantynoble; and I have on of tho precyouſe thornes, 
„that ſemeth licke a white thorn, and that was zoven to me 
« for gret ſpecyaltee. For there are many of hem broken and 
fallen into the veſſelle that the crowne lythe in: for thei breken 
« for dryeneſſe, when men meven hem, to ſchewen hem to 
« grete lordes that comen thidre.“ 


This extract may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſtyle of this curi- 
ous book, of which I have an edition in Italian, printed at 


Milan in 1480, in Gothic characters: this edition is not me- 


tioned in the preface to the Engliſn one of 1725. It may not 
be amiſs to obſerve in this place, though foreign to the ſubject, 
the great affinity which the Engliſh language of that age bears 
to the preſent Dutch language: many of the "expreſſions uſed 

in this book are literally Dutch ; for inſtance, <* waren ſuſtren; 
% hadden lever; ſchipmannes; wanhope; zee wyten wel,” 


At the end of the above- mentioned Spaniſh book, printed in 
1738, are chronological tables, of which the following are 


extracts. 


WT 


Anno 
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Anno 
12 50. 


1362. 
1372. 
1384. 
1410. 


1416. 


1418. 
1455. 
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Tne image of the Holy Chriſt of Berito is found —_— 
on the river againſt the ſtream. * | 

The great altar of St. John of the Market, burnt. 

The proceſſions of the Corpus are reduced to a ſingle one. 


Two holy wafers are found in the mouths of two fiſhes, _ 


There are ſuch ſwarms of locuſts that the city ſends out. 
ſquadrons to kill them. 

The image of our Lady of the Abandoned is made: 

In the fame year, on the 18th of June, the judges wear: 
blue robes. with gold:fringess = 

Tran/it, or tranſlation, of St. Vincent Ferrer. 

Canonization of ditto Saint, the city celebrates Glemn: 
feſtivals, elects him for LI and pope Urban VIII. 
approves of it. 


The great altar of the cathedral is burnt; ſixteen thou- 


ſand two hundred and ſixteen ounces of melted _ 
are afterwards. recovered: 


Don Lewis Caſtelvi invents the method of preſerving. 


ſnow, and cooling water. 


5: The city orders a ſilver vaſe to be made; to tar 


lics.of St. Vincent Ferrer.. 


A boy ſheds. tears of blood at the foot of the SORES 


becauſe he had murdered his father. 


The expulſion of the Moors out of this city, to the num- 


ber of one thouſand five hundred. 


The body of St. Lewis Bertram is carried in proceſſion: 


to ſtop the progreſs.ofi the plague. 
5 1651. 
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. The river overflows the city, and in the convent of the 
nuns of the moſt Holy Trinity, leaves a frog in a 
| holy-water vaſe. | | 
1731. This-moſt illuſtrious city eſtabliſhes a houſe for the 
fabric of tallow candles. 
1734. A capacious tennis-court is built. 
1737. A fabric for tiles and earthen-ware erected. 
In this year, on Monday the 1 ich of November, the 
profeſſed houſe of the com pany of Jeſus, celebrates 
with feſtive demonſtrations the canonization of St. 
Francis Regis, &c. | 1654 


Theſe memorable events may make a pretty addition to a little 
book of chronological tables lately publiſhed. 


The city is walled, and has five gates. The | peaſants are 
| dreſſed in white linen waiſtcoats and trowſers, with net hair-caps. 
The houſes are all numbered, and the names of the ſtreets are 

painted on tiles on. the corner houſes. A great number of 
fingle-horſe chaiſes ply in the ſtreets : the horſes have no bits in 
their mouths, but are governed by cavegons,. or noſe-bands, in 
the ſame manner as they are at Naples. 


The royal road intended to be carried on quite to Madrid, 
which is three hundred and twenty-two miles, was lately begun, 
and about ten miles of it are already finiſhed, very broad, level, 


and exactly in a ſtrait line, ſo that it ſurpaſſes the celebrated road 
| from. 
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from Rivoli to Turin, which is nine -miles in length. About a 


league from Valencia, the ſea forms a lake of near three leagues 


long, and a league broad, called Albufera, inhabited by vaſt 
quantities of fiſh and waterfowl, among which are great num- 
bers of flamingos. 


Valencia is built on a ſpot of ground perfectly flat: the houſes 
are very high, and che ſtreets narrow and crooked : it contains 
fourteen pariſh churches, twenty-two convents of friars, and 
nineteen of nuns, with ſeven colleges. In the court of the Pa- 
triarchal college is a fountain, in the midſt of which is a fine 
marble ſtatue of a woman, the drapery eſpecially is very beau- 
tiful. St. Mary de los Deſamparados (of the Abandoned), is a 
new octangular chapel, with a cupola pretty well painted in 
freſco. The ceiling of the church of St. John del Mercao (of the 
Market) was painted in freſco by Palomino, in 1699. The 
church" 6f Santa Caterina Nueva, is extremely elegant, the in- 


ſide being entirely of the fineſt marble and gilt bronze. The 


church of St. Francis is equally beautiful and riante, being 
in the inſide plain white ſtuceo with gilt ornaments, in a very 


good taſte, and not overdone. There is nothing remarkable in 


the cathedral : I aſcended-the ſteeple, and from thence had a fine 
pee of the whole On the E mp and the ſea. 


The PAINE or Siena was built in FRY and is a 
neat ſquare, of ſeven windows on each ſide to every ſtory. - A 
temporary wooden edifice is erected for the bull-feaſts. 
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The preſent ſilk-market was formerly a church, I made an 
excurſion to el Grado, which is a ſmall village on the ſea-ſide ; 
the ſhore 1s quite flat, and there is no harbour, ſo that only 
ſmall fiſhing veſſels can remain here in ſafety. I afterwards ſpent 
a day at Morviedro (Muriveteres), the ancient Saguntum, four 
leagues north from Valencia, which was ſituated on the top of 
a mountain, about a league from the ſea, commanding an ex- 
tenſive proſpect. Hannibal beſieged it, and during nine months 
the inhabitants reſiſted all the forces of Carthage; and, at laſt, 
preſſed by famine, preferred being buried, in the ruins of their 
eity to being taken by the beſiegers: this happened in the year | 
of Rome 535, one hundred and eighty-two years before the 
vulgar zra. The modern village is built at the foot of the moun- 
tain, The extenſive walls of Saguntum, which are yet remain+ 
ing, and are embattled, ſhow that that city was very large: it is 
difficult to get over the heaps: of ruins, and looſe pieces of 
rock which are within theſe walls; and the difficulty is augment- - 
ed by their being over- run with the Indian fig, or prickly pear,. 

which forms im impgnetrable barriers: 


cc 


In ſhapeleſs ruin all, 
And Indian figs o wy the n wall.“ 


After much clambering, my guide conducted me to the * 
the amphitheatre, which is. a ſemicircle af two hundred and: 
ſixty- ſix Engliſh feet in diameter: it is ſituated on the ſlope of” 
the mountain, and enough of it remains to diſtinguiſh the plan :: 
it is built with a kind of flint; each ſtone. is about nine inches 
ſquare ;; 
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ſquare; the cement is of morter. There are twenty-two rows 
of ſeats, and three rows of entrances /vomitoria), nine in the 
uppermoſt, eleven in the middlemoſt, and fix in the under- 
moſt. Near this lies a ſtone eight feet long, and two feet thick, 
ſculptured on both ſides with ſtars of ſix points. Over a door- 
way, which yet remains, is a white marble ſtatue, without a 
| head, about two feet high, the drapery of which is very fine: 
underneath is an inſcription on a ſtone which has been taken 
out of the wall, and replaced with the letters upſide down : an 
iron ring is ſeen in the door-caſe, which formerly received the 
hinge. At ſome diſtance, in a niche of the wall, is another 
mutilated ſtatue of white marble, of the ſame ſize as the other. 
Here are alſo two other inſcriptions; and in the wall, near a gate N 
of the modern town, are inſerted eight ſtones with as many 
more *: a French hermit has reſided on this mountain many 
years: he was at that time in his eightieth year, but was ſtill 
able to deſcend every day into the town, to procure proviſions: : 
he went by the name of Don Claudio, and told me that he was 
preſent at the battle of Almanſa, in 1707. After we had emptied 
a bottle of wine together, I returned to Valentia. 


During i my © in this city, I had the honour of dining with 
the captain. general, or viceroy, count de Sayve. That noble- 
man is a Trenchnan and was then near ninety years of age. 


* All theſe inſcriptions have 1 communicated t to che Society of Anti- 


8 ani, in London. 


In the Latin work, entitled, Eman, Martini Epiſlolarum, is a Fay of 
his one, 


Sir 
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Sir William Duncan * and his lady, and Mr. Boſwell (brother to 
the gentleman who has publiſhed an account of Corſica), who 
reſides here engaged in commerce, were of the party: his ex- 
cellency regaled us with Engliſh porter and ale. In the evening 
we adjourned to Sir William's houſe, 3 we were entertain 
ed with a concert and a ball. 8 


Valencia formerly had the privilege of coining copper 

money: the laſt pieces are dated 1710, I procured one of three 
dineros, and one of fix: on one fide are the arms of * and 
on the reverſe the letter V under a royal crown. 


There is a peculiar diale& uſed Is this province, much re- 
ſembling the Pators Limgſin; I procured the only three pamphlets 
which have been printed in it: one of them contains ninety 
pages, and is intitled, Rondalla de Rondalles, a imitacio del 
Cuento de Cuentos de Queveds, y de la Hiftoria de Hiſtories de Don 

Diego de Torres, compaſia y treta a lum per wn curids a paſſianat 
2 la Lengua Llemoſina, 1769: that is, Story of Stories, in 
Imitation of the Tale of Tales of Queveds, and of the Hiſtory 
of Hiſtories of Torres, compoſed and brought to the light by a 
curious Lover of the Limoſin language. I bought a book in 
Naples, written on the ſame plan, in the Neapolitan jargon, 
entitled, Lo Cunto de li Cunte;” © Tale of Tales, by John 
Alexis Abattutis, 1728, five hundred and ten pages. The other 


* This gentleman died at Naples in September 1774. 
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two Valencian books are a deſcription of the feſtival of the Cor-- 
pus in meaſured proſe, of which theſe are ſpecimens. 


Parroquies, convents, mercat,. Pariſhes, convents, market,. 


Alameda, ermita, riu, 

To palau, dit del Real, 

Los cinch ponts, ab ſes arcades, 
Y altres prodigs ſemetjants, 
Aadmirantſe de tos elle, 


Puix Valencia es un encant. 


Elm-walk, hermitage, river, 
The palace, called Royal, 
The five bridges, with their arches,, 
And other ſimilar prodigies, 
Are all to be-admired, | 
For Valencia is an enchantment. 

i. e. appears as an enchanted, 


place by reaſon of its beauty; and indeed the Spaniards always 
call it Valencia la Hermoſa, the Beautiful. 


La verge quen en la W 
Vd, en lo bon Teſus al brag. 


Sabran la fuyta es de Egypte 


Que Maria y Foſep caſt 
Feren, guardant a ſon fill 
De Herades que era indignat. 


The ie Virgin who on the aſs 


Goes, with the good Jeſus. in her: 


arms | 
You muſt know, is the flight into, 


Egypt, 
That Mary and chaſte Joſaph. 


Made, guarding their ſon 


From Herod who was angry. 


The following words will be ſufficient to ſhow the affinity. 
which this dialect bearst to the French language. 
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Deu God, paſſatemps paſtimes, argent ſilver, 
el diable the devil, diverſons diverſions, autumne autumn, 


liome the man, gent people, clan key, 
vida life, interès intereſt, coll neck, 
mort death, decentment decently, dent tooth, 
anim foul, cel! heaven, fam hunger, 
lamor love, terra earth, Jil thread, 
martyr martyr, In -. =o fum ſmoke, 
ronfefſor confeſſor, l ſun, fac joke, 
rector rector, lluna moon, llum light, 
loncle the uncle, ulli eyes, nom name, 
Judio Jew, genolls knees, pa bread, 
any year, peus feet, vi wine, 
el mon the world, mol? mill, pore hog, 


arbres trees, Jon pare his father, fable ſand, 

paper - paper, | ſa mare his mother, torrent torrent, 

murmur murmur, /on marit her huſband, vernis varniſh, 

 paraules words, bon viatge good Journey, vomit, vomit, | © 
Os bone, vullch dir J will ſay, &c. 


The other book is intitled, © Praiſes of the Hebrew, Greek, 
« Latin, Caſtilian, and Valencian languages, in forty-four 
pages, written in 1574, and reprinted 1765. In this work the 
author modeſtly gives the preference to the Valencian dialect, 
quotes ſixty of its words, which are pure Latin, and twice that 
number which vary but little from it. An oration of three 
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pages in length is alſo inſerted, which i is Spaniſh ad Latin, al 
moſt literally at the ſame time. 


Moſt of the Valencians, in ſpeaking Spaniſh, pronounce: the- 
ci like our Engliſh /, thus, 1 thiudad de Valenthia, and have 
a kind of liſp, which is not diſagreeable, A5 8 1 when it pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of a mouy woman. 


| 11 was in TE of ſeeing a play in this city, but, as it had not. 
rained for ſome months, a ſtop was put to all public diverſions ;. 
ſo that it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the Spaniards believe that pro- 
hibiting plays is a ſure method of obtaining rain; indeed it is. 
infallible at the long run, for ſuppoſing diverſions were to be- 
ſuſpended for a year, there would moſt. probably fall ſome: 
ſhowers in that time, and they would immediately be attributed 
to the merits of their ſelf-denial, in abſtaining from vain. enter-- 
Mao * 


on the 25th of April, L ſet out rank Valencia early in the. 
morning, . | | 
6 while dewy drops AC cembling on the tree; 


In the Delices de Þ Eſpagne, vol. iv, 1 find oy the church of St. 
Andrew's . principal ornament is the body of a faint of a freſh date, but- 
« very powerful in works and in miracles ; his name was Francis Jerom Simon, 
&« and he died in 1612: it-is ſaid that * his life he concealed the pre- 
t cious talent he poſſeſſed of working miracles, but that he revealed it on- 
his death-bed, Five years after his death, his altar was ſeen hung with as-, 
* many ſhirts, and other preſents, made by thoſe whom he had cured, as any, 
« altar of the moſt ancient and famous ſaints in. Spain.“ 


8. — i <>. 504 


and after travelling five leagues, dined at Cullera, and then pro- 
ceeded three long leagues to Gandia, on a heavy fandy heath, 
producing pine-trees and aloes: this town is about a mile from 
the ſea, and from the ſhore the iſland of Yviga may be n. 


ed in clear weather. 


April 26. We were this day near ſeven hours in going three 
leagues, to a ſmall village called la Puebla, on a very bad ſtony 
road. The chaiſe overſet, but we luckily eſeaped any miſchief, and: 
remained, as. Mr, Pennant lays, after travelling on a ſimi- 
lar road, 


a wond' rous toben „ 
Of Heav'n's kind care, with necks unbroken. 


The beauty of the country compenſated for the badneſs of the 
| roads, which lie through foreſts. of palm, mulberry, garofero, 
and olive trees; fields of wheat and barley, bordered by pome- 
granate hedges, of which the ſcarlet bloſſoms formed a pleaſing 
contraſt to the variegated greens among which they grew. On. 
each fide of the road are ſmall canals, like thoſe in the environs 
of Xativa. In the evening we travelled three leagues farther, to 
the village of Onteniente. The weather began to grow: exceſ- 
ſively hot, ſo that it was only poſſible to travel in the morning 

and evening, the reſt of the day being ſpent within doors in eat- 
ing, drinking, and ſleeping. In theſe ſouthern. regions, at this 
ſtaſon, the ſun. | 


Darts 


| 
D 
I 
| 
i 
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Darts on the head direct his forceful ray, 
And fiercely ſheds intolerable day. 

The ſnakes began now to be ſeen baſking in the ſan on he 
roads: we ſhot ſeveral of them. Lizards of different ſizes, from 
two inches to eighteen, ſwarmed among the ſtones and walls: 
the ſmaller ſort are harmleſs, the larger are very fierce and 
dangerous. I have ſeen ſeveral, which being purſued by a little 


dog I had with me, would turn about and ſtand at bay, hifling 


violently : their mouth opens wide enough to admit a hen's egg; 
and their bite is ſo tenacious, that I have lifted them from the 
ground by putting a ſtick in their mouths : the tail eaſily breaks 
off from the body, and continues for a long time alive. Dr. 
Goldſmith, in the ſeventh volume of his Hiſtory of Animated 


Nature, ſays, © Salt ſeems to be much more efficacious in de- 


“e ftroymg theſe animals than the knife; for, upon being 
6 ſprinkled with it, the whole body emits a viſcous liquor, and 
« the lizard dies in three minutes in great agonies.” I was at 
that time ignorant of this particular, or I ſhould have made the 


experiment, which I have tried on ſnails, and found it to have 


the ſame effect it is here ſaid it will have on lizards, and which 
is not improbable. I ſhot many of them when they were run- 
ning up the trunks of trees : they were-very beautifully ſpeckled 
with green, blue, and yellow, and were as cold as ice to the 
touch. The hot weather likewiſe hatched into life myriads 
of inſets, of which the muſquitos, or gnats, were the moſt 
troubleſome. | 


—the 
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— the air 
Was peopled with the inſect tribe that float | 
Upon the noontide beam —. Masov.. 
The walls were covered with them in the mornings ; to thoſe: 
walls they had fixed themſelves, ſatiated with our blood. An in- 


finite variety of butterflies, formed the moſt pony and beautifub _ + 


claſs of theſe new-born inſects, which. 


Ope'd their gay downs, and ſpread their © gold-dropp d. 
wings 
Turn'd every beauty to the * ray, 


And winnow d with ſoft wing their eaſy way. 
ARTSON.. 


* 


The ſteeples of the churches we ſaw this . are of very 
handſome architecture, and bear ſome reſemblance to that of the 


New- church i in the Strand, in London: 


April 27. This day, after a very high wind, ſome ſhowers 
of rain fell, which were the firſt I had ſeen for-upwards of two 
months. It: is hardly. poſſible to expreſs. how beautiful an ap- 
pearance the country made afterwards ;. the trees were all reviv- 
ed, and the duſt being waſhed off their leaves, gave them a ver- 
dure of an uncommon -luftre.. This province is termed the 
garden of Spain, and may very juſtly be termed that of Europe. 
We dined at a venta, in the hogſty, as the ſmoke in the parlour, 
which had no chimney, was inſufferable. We paſſed the night 


in: the village of Villena, having travelled fix leagues over a 
| flat 


——— 
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flat country, producing pines, olives, and batley ; and environ- 


ed with high mountains. No oats grow in Spain:: horſes and 
mules are fed with chopped ftraw and barley, becauſe oats 
would be of too heating a nature in theſe climates. Abundance 


of eſcorzonero grows in theſe parts. 


April 28. We this day palſed by the town of Sax, which 


poſſeſſes a ruined Moortſh caſtle (a view of which is inſerted 


in one of the plates of this work), built on the ſummit of a very 
high and craggy rock, both together forming a very romantic 
and remarkable view, to which Mr. Maſon's lines may be applied 


with propriety : 1 5 


—— Time's gradual touch 
Has moulder'd into beauty many a tow'r, 
Which when it frown'd with all its battlements 
Was only terrible. | 


We dined at Monforte, and at night arrived at Alicante, havin g 


travelled near ten leagues: the road was tolerable, and partly 


over mountains covered with olive- trees. The diſtance from 

Valencia to Alicante is about one hundred and ſixty-four miles. | 
This city is celebrated for the goodneſs of its harbour, which is 
quite open, but with ſecure anchorage, and is uſually full of 
ſhips loading wines, ſalt, and glaſs- wort. The city is builf on 
the flope of a high mountain, on the top of which the caſtle is 
ſituated. It contains twenty thouſand inhabitants, among whom 
are three or four Engliſh families; three pariſh churches, fix 
15 | | | convents 
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convents of monks, and three of nuns : it has five gates; fifty- 
eight cannon are planted on three baſtions. The garriſon con- 


fiſts of twelve hundred ſoldiers, and eight hundred militia-men. 
There is a ſmall inconſiderable theatre here. | 


Robert Wilkie, Eſq. his majeſty's conſul, wm fo obbe- 
ing as to take me in his carriage to ſee las huertas, or the gar- 


dens, two leagues north from the town. I obſerved in the go- 


vernor's garden, a filk-tree and ſome madder plants; and in 
that of el Señor Barnabeu, a very large garofero, or carrobe 
tree; it produces annually one hundred and thirty arrobes of 
fruit (each arrobe is twenty-ſix pounds), which are fold for 


| ſeventy dollars, about eleven pound fourteen ſhillings . Almonds, 


pomegranates, double-leaved imperial myrtle, Oranges, . and 
lemons, are e plentiful i in ae N | 


On our return home we paſſed through ſeveral fields of barilla, 


which Is uſed in making glaſs. In Miller's Gardener's Dic- 


tionary is an account of this os of wen bene en, an 


n ol 
7 1 2 


ce Salſola, Salicornia, Glaſ-wort, Soude. 85 id 3 
< It is an annual plant which riſes about five or fix inches. 


1 


« high, ſending out many ſide- branches from the bottom, which 


4 ſpread « on uy fide: br: ſeed _ripens. in autumn, ſoon after A 


Ex 


* This toe may ere as companion t the gra ang vu Op, 
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e which the plant decays. The manner of making the ſal al- 
% kali is as follows: having dug a trench, they lay laths acroſs 
« jt, on which they place the herb in heaps, and having made 
« a fire below, the liquor which. runs out of the herb drops to. 


the bottom, which at length thickening becomes ſal alkali, 


e which is partly of a black and partly of an aſh colour, very 
6 ſharp and corroſive, and of a ſaltiſ taſte. This, when 
7 thoroughly hardened, becomes like a ſtone, and is called bude, ä 


4 or Barilla; ; It is exported. from Spain into other countries the 


6 8 of glaſs.” 


The leaves of this plant are long, narrow, fleſhy, and full of 
Juice, like thoſe of ſamphire. The ſtone likewiſe enters into the: 
compoſition of foap : it is uſually exported. in maſles of ſeven or 
eight hundred weight. The beſt is that which, grows in the 
environs of Alicante. 5 | | 


The next day the conſul's nephew was ſo kind as to accom- 


pany me on an excurſion to a neighbouring iſle: we ſet out early 


in the morning in a coach drawn by four mules, and after tra- 
velling four leagues arrived at the village of Santa Pola, near 


which I counted no leſs than fifty-three Dutch ſhips that were 


loading ſalt. We had brought proviſions. with us, and as: 
there was no inn, we dined 1 in the houſe of one of the inhabi- 
tants, with two very agreeable Spaniſh women. After dinner- 
we embarked in' a boat for the iſland of Nueva Tabarca, which. 
igaly a league off, and landed on it after an hour's failing. 


* 


4 
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This iſland is about three miles in circumference, and is ſo barren, 
that there is not a tree to be found on it, nor a drop of water, 
except what is brought from the continent. It contains about 
four hundred inhabitants, who are all Spaniards, redeemed at 
the king's expence from the ſlavery in which they were in Bar- 
bary : there is a town built for them, and at that time the 
church was nearly finiſhed : the ſtreets are very regular, the 
houſes ſmall, and with flat roofs. Theſe poor people live fent- 
free, and for the firſt year had each about nine pence a day 
allowed them by government : over the gate is an inſctiption 
in Latin and Spaniſh, importing, that the Count de Atanda 
cauſed this colony to be planted in the reign of Charles III. 
1771. The inhabitants fay that they are in a worſe ſituation at 
preſent, than they were when under captivity : they are never 
ſuffered to land on the continent, and are often diftrefſed for 
proviſions and water, when tempeſtuous weather prevents the 
paſſage of boats to the iſland. They have contrived a manu- 
factory of ropes, the profits of which barely keep them from 
ſtarving. After a ſhort ſtay here, we returned to our boat, 
landed in half an hour at Santa Pola, and then went back to 
Alicante. een RW | 


On the third of May F ſet out for Murcia, and having gone 
four leagues, arrived at the large town of Elche, which is very 
agreeably ſituated in the midſt of a foreſt of palm trees. The 


chief church, which was built in 1682, is of white ſtone, with -. 


an elegant cupola ; the front is very handſomely carved : on 
Ff 2 each 
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each ſide of the principal entrance are three columns, one of 
which i is plain, the next fluted, and the third twiſted ſpirally :: 


over theſe is repreſented the Aſſumption of the Virgin, environ 
ed by angels; and on the great altar is a tabernacle ornamented: 


with eight neat marble columns, 


1 intended to have paid a viſit here to the celebrated Don 


Jorge Juan, who, Jointly with Don Antonio de Ulloa, publiſh-. 
| ed an account of America. (in four volumes in ſmall folio), which. 


is tranſlated. into Engliſh.; but being informed. that he was. 
confined to his bed through ſickneſs, I did, not. chuſe to trouble 
him. He died a few weeks after. In. the afternoon. we paſſed, 
through the town. of Albaterra, where there is a, very neat. / 
church, with a cupola and two turrets. ;. and then travelling be- 
tween mountains on a good. road, paſſed the night at Orihuela, 


which is a ſmall town, ſituated on the river Segura, containing, 


ſeven or eight churches, This 15 8 Journey was nine long. 


leagues. 


| May 4.. We this.morning travelled four leagues, on, a plain. 

of wheat fields and mulberry trees; the road was very good; 
and arriving at the city of Murcia, we put up at an inn kept by- 
gypſies: the firſt floor, which Loccupied, was little better than 
a bog-ſty ; L agreed with a French traiteur that he ſhould: 


furniſh me with proviſions ready dreſſed, as. our landlord. and: 
landlady could not ſupply us with any Ae, 


5 7 A '-.-— ar 
The horſe which I had bought at Madrid being quite worn 
out with fatigue, grew ſo lame, that finding him utterly in- 
capable of any future ſervice, I made a. preſent of him to a | 
peaſant before we arrived at Orihuela; who, in return, lent my 
ſervant an aſs to convey him to Murcia, himſelf accompanying 
us-on foot, to bring his aſs back. The horſe; which was literal- 
ly a Rocinante, had coſt me but five pounds, and had travelled: 
near ſeven hundred miles with me. The name Rocinante is com- 
POOR rotin 1 we and ante before. | 
The marquis 'de Clermont was arrived here with his lady: 
; they were on their way to Liſbon :* his excellency was appoint- 
ed ambaſſador from the court of France to that of Portugal, and 
had taken the opportunity of travelling through Spain. I did 
myſelf the honour of waiting on them, and had the pleaſure of 
eonverſing with the beautiful marchioneſs. They ſet out the 
next day for Madrid. | | 5 


The Kite 9 of 5 attention in Murcia, after having de- 
livered my letters of introduction, was the cathedral: it is built. 
of white ſtone, and ornamented with much carving on tlie out- 
fide, executed in 15213 part of which repreſents large chains: 
extremely well cut: they were then building a handſome ſquare” 
ſtone tower to this chureh. The city contains twenty thouſand” 
inhabitants: the ſtreets are very narrow; but before the -arch- 
biſhop's palace is an ample piazza extending to the river 8e- 
gura, which. divides the city; into two pretty equal parts, com- 
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municating with each other by a very neat ſtone bridge of two 
arches. There is an agreeable walk along the river fide, be- 
ginning from the large conyent of St. Francis, and continued 
about a mile. The bull: feaſts are kept in the great ſquare, tem- 
porary ſeats being on thoſe occaſions erected for the ſpectators, 
ſome of whom hire Wee in * houſes which environ thoſe 
ſeats. 


The alameda, or public walk, is planted with four rows of 
elms: at one end is a ſtone ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, and at : 
the other end thoſe of the late king and queen of Spain, each 
ſtatue is placed on the top of a high ſtone column, I do not re- 
collect to have ſeen in any other place ſuch bad ſtatues as theſe / 
are, in ſo conſpieuous a ſituation, The public granary is a very 
large brick building. All the principal cities in Spain have a like 
edifice ; when corn is plentiful and cheap, the granaries are fill- 
ed at the expence of government, and if there ſhould after= 
wards be a dearth, that corn is ſold to the _ at an under 
Price. _ 


In every chief city in Spain is alſo a foundling hofpital, into 
which all children whatever are admitted: there is a ſmall wicket 
in the wall, near which is a bell; a child may be brought here 
at any time of the day or night, the bell is pulled, the wicket 
opens, and a perſon receives the infant, enquiring if it has been 

baptized. If the parents chuſe afterwards to claim the child, 

they may have it again on deſeribing it; not only natural chil- 
| | dren 
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dren are thus maintained, but many of the lower claſs of tradeſ- 
men who have larger families than they can bring up, place 
their new-born infants in theſe hoſpitals for a few years ; thus, 
from the convenience of theſe excellent inſtitutions, there can. 
poſſibly be no- temptation for a tender mother to deſtroy her off= 
ſpring ; an unnatural crime that is too frequently committed in 

eountties which arrogate the claim of being more civilized. bears. d 
_ alſo contains ny of the like hoſpitals. 


I aw the ſmall theatre, which was at that time daily occupied 
by a troop of rope-dancers and tumblers, but they were ſoon to 
reſign the ſtage to a company of itinerant Italian ſingers, who- 
were juſt arrived from Bareelona, and intended to perform a few- 
operas here. During my ſhort ſtay in Murcia, I ſpent every 
evening at the houſe of Doha Tereſa Piña y Ruiz; that lady and 
her daughter were ſo obliging as to aſſemble all their muſical 
a cquaintance, themſelves ſinging tonadillas and ſeguedillas in a 
far ſuperior manner than I had ever heard them ſung before; 
the young lady had made a great progreſs in the ſtudy of muſic, 
and accompanied herſelf with the harpſichord and guitar, as per- 
fealy as a profeſſed miſtreſs of the ſeience, ſo that it was with 
tte greateſt regret that I parted from tliat amiable family, which. 
I did on the 8th of May, and after travelling nine leagues, 1 
arrived on the ſame day at Carthagena: The firſt league was 
among mulberry trees, and then paſfing: over a ridge of rocks, 
the remainder of che road is on a heath, with a few barley- 
fielda - 
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fields on each fide. We dined at a venta, and in Carthagena 
Put up at a French inn, the ſign of the Golden Eagle, 


; The next day, Sunday, gth of May,I waitedon Daniel Bomeeſter, 
eſq. his majeſty's conſul here: he accompanied me to the gover- 
nor's, general Don Carlos Reggio: his excellency is a Sicilian, 
and a grand- croſs knight of the order of Charles III. In the 
evening I aſſiſted at a concert in the houſe of Don Juan Manuel 
de Cargigal, who is colonel of the regiment del Principe, quar- 
tered here: at this entertainment were preſent a great number of 
ladies, and near a hundred and thirty officers. 


Carthagena is one of the fineſt ports in the Mediterranean, | 
and one of the three royal marine departments; the other two 
are Cadiz and Ferrol. The town much reſembles Plymouth : 
there are two dry-docks, which were conſtructed by the late 
Don Jorge Juan. The arſenal is walled round : ſeveral ſhips 
were at that time on the ſtocks, and two thouſand ſlaves, being 
Mooriſh priſoners and criminals, were employed in the loweſt 
offices: I ſaw many of theſe wretches pumping water out of 
the docks quite naked, except a cloth wrapped round their 
waiſts. In the harbour were three ſmall gallies and four 
xebecs, which are a larger kind of gallies, and are uſed in | 
cruizes made againſt the Moors. The land at the entrance of 
the port is mountainous, and at that time a caſtle was building 
on a hill to command the arſenal, There are two public walks; 


that 
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that of the Alameda is very long, and planted with double rows 
of white elms; that of Santa Lucia is near the harbour. The 
town is chiefly inhabited by officers of the army and navy, who 
are always obliged. to wear their uniform, and none under the 
degree of captains. may carry a cane: their ranks are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed by narrow gold or ſilver lace round the cuffs of their 
coats; a captain having a ſingle lace, a lieutenant-colonel two, 
and a colonel three laces ; a captain of a man of war alſo wears 
threelaces. The marine uniform is a blue coat-with red cuffs, 
red waiſtcoat and breeches, with a broad . lace on the coat 
* waiſtcoat. 


May 11, I dined at the governor's with thirty officers: they 
informed me, that the navy of Spain conſiſted at that time of 
about ſixty-three men of war, which were, 

One ſhip of one hundred and fourteen guns, and coe 5 
dred men, called the Moſt Holy Trinity. 

Eight ſhips of . guns, and about eight hundred 
men each. 

About fifty of ſerenty- four, and four of xe gun, 


Eight frigates of forty guns. 

Twenty frigates of thirty guns, eight __ and ſeven 
gallies, each of four guns, and one hundred and ten men; which 
are in all about one hundred and fix veſſels. 


I have a liſt of the army, which was printed at Madrid, in | 
1773 according to which, I find that there a are: | | 
| Ge: Troops 
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Troops of the Royal H ouſhold. 
Three companies of life guards. 
A company of halberdier guards. 
A regiment of Spaniſh infantry guards, and one of Walloon: 
infantry: each regiment conſiſting of ſix battalions, | 
And a brigade of four ſquadrons. of Royal Carabineers. 


| Forty-ſix regiments of foot, of two battalions each, of which 
thirty-three-are Spaniſh regiments ;z three are called thoſe of 1re- 
land, Hibernia & Ultonia, of which all the officers are lriſh Ro- 
man-Catholics ; two Italian, four Walloon, and four Swiſs: 


regiments. 


Beſides theſe, there is a regiment of artillery of four batta- 
lions, and a regiment of engineers. The Royal. Academy of 
Mathematics for the inſtruction of the officers and cadets of the 
artillery is in the caſtle of Segovia; and the academies for teach- 
ing the engineers are in Barcelona, and in Oran on the coaſt of. 


Algiers. 


There are alſo forty-two regiments of provincial militia, each. 
of a ſingle battalion ; forty-fix companies of invalids, and one: 
hundred and eee companies of city militia. | 


The cavalry Sn of fourteen regiments, of four e 
each; and 1 * of n „ oP 


The. 
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The Spaniards never uſe the method of recruiting to-complete 
the complement of the men, but all thoſe who are judged pro- 


VEL per for ſervice draw lots, and thoſe on whom the lot falls, 


which are no more than five out of a hundred, are enliſted. 


In the afternoon I ſaw the artillery exerciſed, by ſhooting at 
a blank, three hundred and thirteen toiſes diſtant, from ſix cannon 


and three mortars. 


About ſix leagues eaſt of Carthagena, the land advances into 
the ſea by a point, which is called Cape Palos. 


S May 12. I ſet out early in the morning, dined at Puente 
Alamo, and paſſed the night at Totana, having travelled nine 
leagues on a good level heathy road. The low kind of wheat 
was already cut. | | 
May 13. Proceeding four leagues we arrived at Lorca, whi 

is a pretty large town, containing ſeven or eight churches, I 

waited on a colonel, to whom I had a letter: he accompanied 
me to a houſe where I ſaw a very fine picture, thought to be 
by Titian, repreſenting St. Thomas feeling the wound in the 

ſide of Chriſt: the figures are half length, and as large as the 
life. The colonel ordered one of his ſoldiers, armed with a long 
gun and a ſabre, to accompany us to Granada (which he did on 
foot, being near two hundred and thirty miles in five days), be- 

cauſe this road is over mountains which are ſcarcely inhabited, 
: ET | „„ 


* 
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and where we frequently travelled thirty miles without ſeeing a 
human being, or a houſe; and ſometimes troops of banditti,, 


from twelve to thirty in a company attack travellers, whom they 


firſt murder and then rob, leaving the dead bodies with the car- 
riages on the road, and carrying off the plunder upon the mules. 
Theſe banditti inhabit caverns among the mountains, and are 
armed each with a ſhort blunderbuſs, and half a dozen piſtols. 
ſtuck round their girdle; but as the whole province is alarmed: 
when they make their excurſions, we did not apprehend much. 
danger, as we ſhould of courſe be forewarned of their being in 
the neighbourhood: on thoſe occafions travellers ſometimes re- 
main for a week, or more, in a town, waiting for the opportuni- 
ty of being Joined by other carriages and guards going the ſame: - 
| way; ſo that there often arrives in Granada a ſuite of fourteen: | 
or fifteen chaiſes, compoſing a kind of caravan. With theſe- 
precautions, and that of never being on the road before ſun-riſe, 
nor after ſun- ſet, we arrived afterwards ſafe in Granada, having 
preferred ſuffering the trifling inconvenience of the heat to the 
danger of lofing our lives. We ſeveral times ſaw two or three- 
men armed with guns, lurking behind the mountains, then join 
us, walk a league or two, and afterwards having reconnoitred 
us, lag behind, and we ſaw no more of them: at ſuch times L 
rode before on horſeback, the ſervants walking on each fide of 
the empty chaiſe, which was conducted by the caleſſeiro, and the- 
ſoldier followed behind with the fire - arms in readineſs. From 
Granada I took another ſoldier, who went with us to Cordova, 
after which I found it no —_ neceffary to have a guard, as. 
We: 
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we were then entered into a more populous country. I paid theſe 
men a hard-dollar, or four ſhillings and ſix pence per day, be- 
ndes maintaining them. Theſe ſoldiers are likewiſe ſerviceable 
in procuring proviſions and beds: they have paſſports from their 
colonels, which, on their return from having accompanied tra- 
vellers, authoriſe them to demand proviſions and lodging gratis, 
till they arrive at the place they ſet out from; without theſe paſſ- 
ports they would be arreſted as deſerters: they ſometimes abuſe 
their authority, by extorting proviſions from poor wretches who- 
have none to ſpare, and by acts of violence. The firſt men- 
tioned ſoldier when walking behind my chaiſe, met two peaſants. 
who had a very fine large dog with them, the-dog barked at him, 
and, as he ſaid, attempted to bite him, upon which, he imme- 
diately levelled his gun, and ſhot the dog dead, the peaſants 
not daring to make the leaſt expoſtulation; which inſtance of 
eruelty by no means raiſed his character with me; however, he. 
was very faithful to us, eſpecially as I allowed him as much to- _ 
bacco as he choſe tofmoke. The day before we arrived at Granada 
he fell ill, occaſioned by the very great fatigue of walking fo far 
| in ſuch intenſe heats ; ſo that I hired an aſs for him to ride on. 


In the afternoon we proceeded three leagues. to the village of 
Lumbreras : the roads are very good, and are environed with 
high mountains, on the ſides. of which. are ſome barley fields. 


May 14. After travelling five leagues we entered: into the 
kingdom of Granada, and reſted. at the village of Velez El Ru- 
| | | bio. : 
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bio: the road is carried ina ſerpentine form over barren moun- 
tains; and in this journey of ſeven hours, there is not a houſe, 
nor even a tree to be ſeen ; all was ſtill. We proceeded, after 
having hecho la fieſta, that is, ſlept two hours after dinner, 
as uſual, | | 


Along theſe lonely regions, where retired 
From little ſcenes of art, great nature Snell 
In awful ſolitude. q 


Where the green ſerpent, from his dark abode, 
Which ev'n imagination fears to tread, | 


At noon forth iſſues. Tnoupso x. 


Our caleffeiro this day ſhot a ſerpent of upwards of four feet in 
length. Having gone three leagues on a ſandy road, lying be- 
; tween mountains, at the foot of which were ſome corn-fields 
and white elms, we got to Chiridel, where we paſſed the night 
on ſtraw, in a venta kept by gyphes, *©* the doors and windows 
of which were always open, by reaſon of their being none to 
„ ſhut,” as Taylor, the water-poet ſays, of a like hovel he was 
in, when he travelled through Bohemia. Our landlady, however, 
very obligingly danced a fandango with the Ws to the ſound 


of a aner de Baſque & Caſtanetas. 


May 5. We went nine leagues, of which the firſt ſeven are 
over a barren hilly heath, on which I ſhot ſeveral larks of the 


large 
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large kind before a *, We dined at Cullar, and in the 
evening arrived at the ſmall town of Baza, where there is no- 
thing remarkable, as the author of /es Delices de  Eſpagne ſays, 
* except the church of our Lady of Piety, which from time to- 
time performs. great miracles,” 


May 16. We continued our journey, and arrived at the town 
of Guadix, having travelled ſeven leagues over barren moun- 
tains, among which grow a few green oaks. Between Baza and 
Guadix are only two houſes, one of which is the venta we din- 
ed at, and which might be called the Haunt of Meditation, as 
I imagine a more retired place can hardly be found in the deſerts 
of Arabia, The immediate environs are very beautiful, being 
planted with elms and. mulberry trees. To the left, at twa 
leagues diſtance, we ſaw the Sierras Nevadas, behind which are 
the Alpuxarras mountains: they extend to about ſeventeen 
leagues in length, and eleven in breadth, and their ſummits are 
covered with ſnow, probably coeval' with the mountains ; they 
are ſo high, that from the top of ſome which are acceſſible, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the coaſt of Barbary, and the cities of. Tan 
1 and Ceuta may be diſcovered. | 


May 17. We arrived this 3 at a village called Purul- 
lena; its inhabitants have dug caves in the ſoft rock, which ſerve 
them for dwelling-places, We here hired an aſs to carry one 


* Alauda Calandra Linn. 994 Nat. 288. In Edwards Natural Hiftory, 
my. 268,, is a coloured.figure of this bird. 6 
off 


A 
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of the trunks up a mountain which we were to paſs over, as the 


chaiſe was too much loaded to be dragged up ſuch a long aſcent, 


which took us an hour and a half: we afterwards dined in a 
venta, and then proceeded to Iſnalloz, where we arrived after 
having travelled eight leagues, through a wild mountainous de- 
fart, melancholy, barren, and totally uninhabited : the roads 
were bad, and at times very dangerous, being along the edges 
of precipices. On one ſide the mountains roſe almoſt perpendi- 
cularly, and on the other the fall was equally ſteep, and the 
road barely broad enough for the chaiſe to paſs. In theſe places 
I always choſe to walk. The deſcents are very rapid, and large 
ſtones which had fallen from the rocks frequently blocked up 
the paſſage; theſe ſtones we were obliged to remove, and tumble 
over the brink, which occaſioned much delay, ſo that it was 
quite dark when we got to our night's lodging. 


Oft did the cliffs reverberate the ſound, | 

Of parted fragments tumbling from on high; 

And from the ſummit of the craggy mound, 

The perching eagle oft was heard to cry, 

Or on reſounding wings to ſhoot athwart the ſky. 
BeaTT1E's Minſtrel, book ii. 


The chaiſe had been once overturned, and much time and 
trouble was employed in ſetting it up again, as we had all the 
baggage to unload and reload. I was in it when it overſet, but 


received no hurt. 


May 
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May 18. It rained all this day: and having travelled five 
leagues, of which the laſt two were over a fertile plain, produc- 
ing corn, olives, flax, and hemp, and dined in a venta, we 
entered into the city of Granada, which is- fifty-two leagues 
diſtant from Carthagena. Theſe leagues were ſo long, that on 
computing the time we had been travelling, which was ſeven 
days, or ſeventy-eight hours journey, at only three miles 
per hour, the diſtance is at leaſt two hundred and thirty- four 
Engliſh miles, or thirty-three miles a day, performed by a ſingle 
| horſe drawing a chaiſe with two perſons in it, and two large 
trunks behind it; the caleſſeiro and ſoldier having walked all 
the way, except now and then that I permitted them to ride on 
my horſe. Few of our Engliſh poſtilions or horſes would be able 
to undergo ſuch fatigue, eſpecially during that hot ſeaſon, 
We put up at the inn kept by gypſies „ and procured a F rench 
traiteur to ſupply us daily with proviſions, ready dreſſed. 


May 19. After having delivered ſeveral letters of introduc- 
tion, which I had brought from various places, 'one of the gen= 
tlemen to whom I was addreſſed, accompanied me about the 
city, It is one of the largeſt in Spain, and contains ninety thou- 
ſand inhabitants +; its form is circular, and it is ſituated in a 
plain, three leagues from the foot of the Sierra Nevada moun- 


* Theſe kind of inns are called A/:ſones by the Spaniards.” 


+ A plan of this city is extant; it was n in two ſheets, cowards 
he end of the laſt century. 
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tains, whoſe ſnowy tops agreeably diverſify the perpetual ver- 
dure of the environs. The ſmall rivers Darro and Xenil run 
through the city. In the evening I attended ſeveral ladies to the- 
play : the theatre is very mean and dark, and the acting was: 
yet worſe, conſiſting of low and ribald buffoonery ; however, I 
was much entertained with the tonadillas and ſeguedillas which- 

were ſung, and with a fandango which was danced between the 
acts: the repreſentation began at four, and laſted four hours. 
The ladies afterward took an airing in their chariots drawn by- 
four and fix mules, ſlowly driving backwards and forwards along: 
the mall, or alameda, which is. very- pleaſantly planted with: 
trees on the fide of the river Xenil: the gentlemen walked on 
foot, and from time to time got on the footſtep of the carriages. 
placing their arm over the coach door, cortejando las ſenoras,. 
| {ciciſbeing the ladies), which ceremony © I could not in con 
« ſcience” diſpenſe with, as I had now acquired a ſufficient 
knowledge of the language to be very ſenſible of the charms of.” 
theſe ladies? converſation. At nine we all adjourned to a coffee- 
houſe, and refreſhed ourſelves with ice-creams, as is cuſtomary. 
every evening in all the ſouthern elimates of Europe. 


May 20. I ſpent this day in viewing the chief edifices of the 
city. I went firſt to the cathedral, which is very large; the in- 
ſide is within theſe ten years entirely encruſted with the fineſt: 
marbles, highly poliſhed, and enriched with ornaments of gilt 
bronze; but the whole is executed in ſo wretched and deſpicable 


2 manner, that it. only . conterapt for the ignorance of the 
. architects, 
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architects, ſculptors, and maſons who were employed in it, and 
for the perſons who employed them. In the adjoining royal 
chapel are interred king Ferdinand and his queen, Iſabel, who 
conquered Granada from the Moors in 1492, with their daugh+ 
ter, and her huſband Philip I. father to Charles V. The 
church of San Juan de Dios (St. John of God), has a handſome 
ſtone front: the cloiſters were painted in freſco in 1749, by 
Diego Sanchez y Saravia, who was yet living. I then went to 
the circular amphitheatre, which was erected for the bull-feaſts 
in 1708-9: it is built of brick, but the ſeats are of wood; it has 
two rows of | boxes, fixty-eight in each row: the inner area is 
one hundred and eighty- five feet in diameter: this edifice colt 
three hundred thouſand reals, or about three thouſand four 
hundred pounds; it is likewiſe made uſe of as a mange, where the 
gentlemen of the Magftranza exerciſe their horſes. In the even- 
ing I roſe on horſeback with a Spaniſh gentleman to the Sacro 
Monte, or Holy Mountain, juſt without the city, where I was 
thewn a few caves, called maſmorras, wherein the Moors for- 
merly confined the Chriſtians, and where they murdered ten 
holy biſhops, who without doubt are“ now happy.” A church 
and convent is erected on this ſpot : the church poſſeſſes the re- 
lics of the biſhops, and the friars poſſeſs a very capacious cellar 
filled with hogſheads of excellent wine, which made me pay 
more attention to the caſks than to the biſhop's bones. The 
worthy owners of the cellar cordially invited us to taſte their li- 
quor, which was readily agreed to, and having drank quantum 
Sufficit, we remounted our horſes, returned to town, and ſpent the 


Hh 2 evening 
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evening at the houſe of Don Joſeph Miguel de Canaveral, whoſe 
civilities to me claim this public acknowledgement: his daughter 
favoured us with ſinging; ſeveral tonadillas, accompanied by a. 
band of muſic which had purpoſely been provided. 


Granada is divided into four quarters, Granada, Alhambraz. 
| Albaycin, and Antequeruela; it has twelve gates, which are al- 
ways open: it was formerly environed with a wall, on which 
were built one thouſand and thirty towers, not one of which 
now exiſts. It is an archbiſfiopriek, an univerſity, and a royal“ 
chancery: it contains twenty-four pariſh churches, and twenty- 
nine convents, (which have alſo each a church); eleven hoſpitals, 
and four colleges. The ancient Illiberis was ſituated near this 
city : many. inſcriptions have been diſcovered among its ruins, 
and were lately publiſhed, engraven on about ſixty copper-plates, 
A copy of this work is depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. The 
editor is one Padre juan Flores: he ſhewed me his eollection of 
medals; they are all' Arabian, found in and about: Granada: 
there are about ſixty of gold, nine hundred of ſilver, and thirty 
of copper: he poſſeſſes likewiſe various Mooriſh ſeals of gold, 
ſilver, copper, and bronze; ſome taliſmans, or amulets, and A, 
great number of rings of the ſame materials; ſeveral copper 
vaſes with Arabian inſcriptions; ſome manuſcript volumes on 
paper and parchment, various inſcriptions engraven on copper, 
alabaſter; and cornelians, and a few weapons uſed by the. Moors 
who inhabited Granada three hundred years ago. I ſaw likewiſe 
at his houſe a very fine ſtatue in bronze, a foot high, repreſent- 


ing; 
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ing an old man running; and ſeveral Roman and Grecian me- 
dals. He told me he would willingly ſell the whole collection at 
once, but would not part with any ſingle piece; neither did he 
chuſe to mention the terms of purchaſe. Moſt of the ſilverſmiths 
ſhops contain Arabian medals, which are offered for ſale. There 
is likewiſe a curious collection of Mooriſh antiquities belonging 
to the city, of which I ſaw a deſcription in manuſcript; 


The ſtreets of Granada are very narrow, crooked, and badly 
paved; hardly a houſe is to be found in the whole city, to 
which the term of palace may be applied; and only three toler- 
able pictures are here to be met with; two of which, by Palo- 
mino, are in one of the chapels of the Carthuſian church, which 
is ſituated about a mile out of town: the altar there is of very 
fine marble, and the proſpect from the library is extremely beau 
tiful. The other picture is by Murillo, repreſenting Chriſt when 
a child, and is in the nunnery del Angel. The- marbles which. 
are dug out of the quarries in this province are the moſt beauti- 
ful in Spain: there is one ſtreet in Granada conſiſting entirely 
of ſhops, wherein marble ſnuff and tobacco boxes, ſlabs, 
| globes, ſtones. for ear- rings, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
toys are expoſed to ſale: 1 purchaſed a couple of boxes, of 
which the marble is ſemi-tranſparent; and reſembles agate. I 
had procured at Madrid fifty-two ſpecimens of the different kinds 
of marble found in Spain, cut into pieces of about two inches 
ſquare. The green marble is very plentiful here; and is much: 
like the Italian verde antico, Moſt of the houſes in Granada 

| have. 
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have the rooms ornamented with ſome of theſe ſlabs, in gilt 
frames, and hung up in the manner of looking-glaſſes. 


I ſpent this evening at the houſe of the marchioneſs of Caſa- 
blanca, where we were entertained with a concert, and after- 
_ wards with cards: part of the company played at whiſt, part 


at piquet, aud the reſt at various Spaniſh games with a peculias 


| kind of cards, much reſembling thoſe uſed in Switzerland, and 
known by the name of cartes de taraut. The backgammon 
tables which 1 ſaw uſed m Portugal and Spain are' more ſimple 
than thoſe we uſe in England, being without either points, or 
middle-piece, but are played on after the Engliſh manner, The 
Spaniards have many other games, ſuch as lotteries, biribis, © 
&c. the rules of which I am entirely ignorant of, as I always 
preferred converſation to ſuch tedious and inſipid, as well as ex- 8 
penſive amuſements. I lately mentioned the gentlemen of the 
magfiranza, and it now remains to explain what that it is. There 


are in Spain four confraternities, or brotherhoods, which are - 


called Rea! Maeſtranzas, compoſed only of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, whoſe number is unlimited : they are all under the 
protection of the king, and are inſtituted at Seville, Granada, 
Valencia, and Ronda: that of Granada was incorporated in 
1686, and has taken for titular patroneſs, « the moſt holy 
„Mary, our lady, in the ſovereign myſtery of her immaculate 
& conception, under the invocation of our Lady of the Tri- 
„ umph.” Mars, Hercules, or even Hughes, who rides on 
two or three horſes at a time, would be more eligible patrons; 
but the Spaniards do not think ſo, 
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The intent of theſe ſocieties is tolreed;, break, and manage 
| horſes ; ; the members of them wear an uniform, which is diffe- 
rent in each of the four cities: that of Granada is blue, and 


that of Seville ſcarlet, each with a broad ſilver lace, and aa 


red cockade in their hats. The form of the oath adminiſtered 
by the chaplain of the ſociety to every candidate, previous to his 
admittance is ſingular, and is as follows: * I N. N. ſwear and 
* make a vow to God our Lord, into your holy hands, that I 
Io will inwardly believe, outwardly confeſs, and always main- 
< tain that the moſt holy Mary, our lady, was conceived in 
i grace in the firſt inſtant of her moſt pure natural being; and 
for the greater ſacrifice to ſuch a ſovereign lady, I offer, by 
«<.every poſſible means to aſſiſt, in order that the holy Roman 
« Catholic church may declare this ſacred myſtery to be an article- 
Jof faith: and I promiſe to fulfill: the engagements made by; | 
this ſociety; in order to facilitate this deſirable event.” * 


In the next page of the book of ſtatutes and ordinances, front 
whence this is extracted, is, and we agree, that when through 
« the divine mercy, the fortunate day ſhall arrive, in which the 
« holy Roman Catholic church ſhall declare this ſovereign 
« myſtery to be an article of faith, we will publiſh it on horſeback. . 
g the meſt Plauſible ceremonies, 1 8 &e. F The arms of: 


® See le en en vol. xvi. p. 34, on the came ſubſekt . 
+ An octavo book, printed in Barcelona, and intitled, © Graces of Gtace, 
« ſalted acuteneſſes of the faints;” ends thus: © An infinite infinity of 
times, by an infinite infinity of perſons, in an infinite infinity of places, 
[be eitel ani adored the moſt holy ſacrament of the altar, and the 
conception: 
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theſe Maęſlranzas are, or, two horſes bridled and running to- 
gether, with this motto, Pro republica eft, dum ludere videmur. 


The a palace of the Alhambra, is one of the moſt entire, 
as well as the moſt magnificent of any of the edifices which the 
Moors erected in Spain: it was built in 1280, by the ſecond 
Mooriſh king of Granada; and, in 1492, in the reign of their 
eighteenth King, was taken by the Spaniards, commanded by 
Ferdinand, as was mentioned before. It is ſituated on a hill, 
which i is aſcended on a road bordered with hedges of double or 
imperial myrtles, and rows of elms. On this hill, within the 
walls of 'the Alhambra, the emperor Charles V. began a new 
palace in 1568, but which was never finiſhed: the ſhell of it re- : 
mains: it is built of yellow ſtone; the outſide forms a ſquare of 
one hundred and ninety feet: the inſide is a grand circular court, 
with a portico of the Tuſcan, and a gallery of the Doric order, 
each ſupported by thirty-two columns, made of as many ſingle 
pieces of marble. 'The diameter of the area, which is without a 
roof, is ninety three feet: the covered portico is eighteen feet wide; 
conſequently the whole diameter of the rotunda 1s one hundred 
and twenty- nine feet, which I meaſured - myſelf. The palace 
has fifteen windows in front, and is two ftories in height: be- 
tween the windows are fourteen lions mouths and cagles beaks 


-< conception of Mary the moſt holy, without fpot of fin in no one imagin- 
4 able inſtant.” 

Finis coronat opus indeed | The motto to this book i is, «© Servite Dominum 
<< in letitie,” | 
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out of one of the rooms, the walls of which are entirely encruſt- 
ed with the like . 


A Spaniſh book, in two quarto volumes, entitled, Paſeos de 
Granada, which is written in form of a dialogue, ſays, that the 
city of Granada was built one hundred and fifty-one years after 
the deluge. The queriſt aſks if this account be certain; and the 
anſwer is; How, certain! it is an account approved by the 
ce church; a Franciſcan account, that the virgin mother, Mary. 
& de Jeſus de Agreda ff, affirmed to have been revealed to her by 
„God, and it ought to be taken for granted.” Such co- 
gent arguments indeed admit of no reply. In another part of 
this book, is the following curious dialogue between a Grana- 
dine and a ſtranger, who are walking in a ſquare, called del 
Triunfo. Gran. I imagine, fir, you do- not know why this 
ce is the moſt chearful ſpot in Granada; at all times, in all ſea» 
4 ſons, in rain, ſun-ſhine, wind, or ſnow, it is always plea» 
« fant. Stranger. And for what other reaſon can. it be ſo, ex, 
« cept by its being large and eminent? Gran. Oh! fir, if 
you were a Granadine, your nature itſelf would indicate to you 
«the cauſè of its ſplendor; the glad and tumultuous beatings of 
your heart would inform you. Do not you ſee that column. 
« that ſuſtains all heaven ? Do not you ſee that this ſpot is the- 


A repreſentation of it is inſerted in the plate, + 

+ This ſaint was born in 1602, In the third volume of Dr. Geddes's 
Tracts is an account of her life. | | 5 
| « auguſt- 
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auguſt place of reſidence of the ever brilliant ſun of heaven 
and earth? Do not you ſee, that there ſtands Mary, the moſt 
4 holy, our lady, repreſented in the adorable myſtery of 


her immaculate conception? Cauſa notre kiitie,” &c. &c. 


&c. &c. &c. * 


But to return to the Alhambra, I have only to add, that the 
before · mentioned Don Diego Sanchez, was at that time, by or- 
der of the Madrid Royal Academy of the three fine arts, aſſiſted 
by ſeveral of its members, employed in taking exact plans, eleva- 
tions, views, &c. both general and particular; of this palace, 
of which I ſaw ſome that were already engraven; one of which 
was a copy of a piece in freſco, ſaid to be painted by the Moors; 
it repreſents three kings ſitting; very ſtiff and bad, but the co- 
louring is gay and brilliant, and intermixed with gold and ſilver. 
They are intended to be publiſhed in a folio volume, which will be 
an unique in its kind, as there is in no other part of Europe ſuch. 
a noble and well preſerved ſpecimen of the Mooriſh architecture, 
nor any modern palace in a more happy ſituation. By way of 

appendix to that work, the deſcription and plates of Charles the 

Fifth's palace are intended to be added, though it is very uncer- 
tain when it will be publiſhed. I wanted to purchaſe copies of 


* Pr. Geddes, in his firſt volume of Miſcellaneous Tracts, firſt pub- 
nihed in 1690, gives an account of part of a pocket. handkerchief found in 
the mountains of Valparayſo in 1595, which the Granadines believe to have 
been uſed by the Virgin Mary to wipe her W with; the doctor” motto 
ta this account is, 

| « Parturiunt . naſcitur bs a 


all! 
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all the finiſhed drawings, but Don Diego had poſitive orders 
from his majeſty not to part with them, and it was with much 
difficulty, that I perſuaded him to conſent to my copying the ge- 
neral view of the Alhambra. | 


I was diſappointed in my intentions of waiting on his excel- 
lency Don Ricardo Wall, an Iriſh gentleman, who is one of 
his Catholic majeſty's privy-counſellors, and a lieutenant-gene- 


ral, reſiding here, as he had, a few days before my arrival, ſet out 


for Aranjuez to join the court. 


On che 2 4th of May I ſet out from Granada, taking a ſoldier 
as a guard, and traverſing the village of Santa-Fe, dined in a 


| venta, and paſſed the night in the town of Loxa, whoſe envi- 


Tons are very agreeable. This day's journey, of eight leagues, 
was over a plain, producing corn, flax, hemp, beans, and 


ſaffron: we ſaw a great number of eagles ; theſe birds fly ex- 


ceeding high, and float upon the air in a circular motion, hardly 
ſtirring their wings. | 


May 25. We paſſed over two high mountains, and dined at 
a venta, no more than three leagues diſtant from Loxa, but 
which had notwithſtanding required ſeven hours to perform them 
In. | We afterwards paſſed over another mountain, having a diſ- 
tant proſpect of the city of Antequera ; and, after four leagues 


Journey, entered into the kingdom of Andalusia, and put up for 


the night at the village of Alamea, having traverſed a foreſt of 
57 . green 
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 green-oaks, Large lizards, of the kind before mentioned, were 
very numerous, and the roads were covered with locuſts, graſs- 
hoppers, crickets, and the beetle, known by the name of- 
tumble-dung ; this inſect is very common in America. In the 
eighth volume of the Hiſtory of Animated Nature, p..137, is: 
the following account of it, which is true in every reſpect. 
That beetle which the Americans call tumble-dung, particu-- 
« larly demands our attention; it is all over of a duſky black, 
rounder than thoſe animals are generally found to be, and ſo 
„ ſtrong, though. not much larger than the common black: 
beetle, that if one of. them be put under a braſs candleſtick, 
it will cauſe it to move backwards and forwards, as if it were 
by an inviſible hand, to the admiration of thoſe who are not: 
i accuſtomed.to the ſight ; but this ſtrength is given it for much 
more uſeful. purpoſes than thoſe of exciting human curioſity, 


«for there is no creature more laborious, either in ſeeking ſub- 


« ſiſtence, ox in providing a: proper retreat for its young: they 
« are endowed with ſagacity- to-diſcover ſubſiſtence by their ex- 
« cellent ſmell, which. directs them to excrements juſt fallen 
« from man or beaſt, on which they inſtantly drop, and fall un- 
« animouſly to work in forming round balls or pellets thereof, 
ein the middle of which they lay an egg. Theſe pellets they 
*-convey three feet deep into the earth, where they lie till the 
proper ſeaſon, when the eggs are hatched, and burſt their 
«neſts, and the inſects find their way out of the earth. They 
work with indefatigable induſtry in rolling theſe globular pel-- 
«lets to the place where they are to be buried: this they are to 
| «perform: 


| 
| 
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| perform with the tail foremoſt, by raiſing up their hinder part, 


and ſhoving along the ball with their hind-feet.” The largeſt 


I ſaw was about the ſize of a walnut. Theſe beetles quit their 


labour if any others come to their aſſiſtance, from whence is de- 


rived the Spaniſh proverb, La ayuda del eſcarobajo, que dexa 
. * [a carga quando le ayudan :" the aſſiſtance of the daa, which 


leaves its work when it is aſſiſted * 


May 26. After travelling four leagues among olive-trees and 
green oaks, we dined at the village of Herrera, and at ten at 


night arrived at the city of Ecija, having paſſed the river Xenil 


over a ſtone bridge of three arches. During theſe laſt four leagues 
I obſerved nothing remarkable, except ten eagles flying circular- 
ly, and near each other: and that a few ſmall ſtone croſſes were 


placed on the ſides of the road, to mark the ſpots where travellers 


had been murdered, but the ancient dates on theſe croſſes quieted 
our apprehenſions of meeting with the ſame fate. 


Y una cruz el parage determina 

De la tragica muerte repentina, 

En alguna inſcripcion muy mal grabada, 2 
De las lluvias y el ſol medio borrada. Obſerv. Ruſtico. 


% And a croſs ſhows the place of the tragical ſudden death, with 
«a ue engraven inſcription, half worn out by the ſun and the 
* rains.“ | 


_* N pilularis, Linn. Syſt. Nat. 550, This is not the only ſpecies 
which mn itſelf in forming balls of dung. | 


May 
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May 27. I remained all this day at Ecija : this city is ſituated 
on the river Xenil, over which is a ſtone bridge of ten ſmall 
arches, Near it is the Alameda, which was planted three years 
ago with young poplars: there are five ſtone columns, three at 
one end of this walk, and two at the other; on the tops are 
placed the ſtatues in marble of the preſent king of Spain, the 
prince and princeſs of Aſturias, Don Lewis, and my Lord St? 
Paul CE] Senor San Pablo) all moſt execrably done. | 


Before the door of the ſtye where I reſided, is an enormous 
gilt ſtatue of Saint Chriſtopher the Giant, probably by the ſame © 
ingenious hand as the others. The theatre was lately built, and 
is of wood; it contains three rows of boxes, fifteen in each 
row: the boxes are ornamented with baluſtrades, and the firit 
row is ſuſtained by fifteen wooden pillars; underneath are 
benches, elevated gradually above each other : the ſeats in the pit 
are all appropriated to particular perſons, who lock them up af- 
ter the performance, and reſerve the key. Here are fix pariſh 
churches, twelve convents of friars, eight nunneries, and fix 
hoſpitals. I waited on the marquis de Quintana, who accom- 
panied me to ſee a cock-fight : the cocks had been procured from 
England; the battle and the betting were alſo after the Engliſh 
cuſtom. The marquis de Penaflor poſſeſſes the moſt conſpicuous 
houſe in this city; it is very large, and contains fountains in al- 
moſt every room of the ground-floor, rendering them very cool 
and refreſhing in this climate, which is called the frying-pan of 
Spain. The chief ſquare is large, and is ſurrounded by porticos. 

| Kk | May 
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May 28. Travelling three leagues: on. a plain, among corn 
fields, olive-trees, and vines, the road bordered with hedges, 

aloës, and myrtle, we dined at the village of Carlotta, which 
| was built at the king's expence, in the year 1769, and granted: 
to German and Italian families, rent-free. All along this road: 
are a number of ſmall new-built houſes, environed by cypreſs- 
trees, likewiſe inhabited by Germans, who make part of the co- 
lony, to the number of thirty thouſand, procured from the Pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, for peopling the Sierra Morena, which» 
is a chain of mountains ſeparating Andalusia from New Caſtile, 
at leaſt eighty leagues long, but of unequal breadth, and called: 
Morena, from its brown colour. The inn in this. village is kept 
by an Italian, and is the beſt I ever met with on the road in: 
Spain. Ariſing from our fieſta, we proceeded. over hills, on: 
a ſtony road, and paſſed over a brick bridge of five arches :. 
on a church ſteeple IL obſerved. young ſtorks in their neſts, We 
afterwards deſcended a mountain, and paſſing the river Guadal-- 
quivir over a. ſtone bridge of ſixteen arches, immediately en- 
tered into the city of Cordova: we paid toll for the paſ- 
ſage over this bridge, on the ſide of which is placed a bad 
ſtatue of the angel Raphael, holding a ſhield, with this in- 
ſeription:· Av te juro por Jeſu Xp o, que foi Raphael angel, 
© aquie Dios tiene pueſto por guarda de efta ciud.“ I ſwear to 
& thee by Jeſus Chriſt, that I am Raphael the angel, whom God 
has placed as a. guard to this city:“ and in a ſquare, near: 
the end of the bridge, is a gilt ſtatue of the ſame guard, perched: 
on the top of a high marble column. 
| The 
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The weather was intenſely hot this day, ſo that I was glad to. 

remain within doors at the inn. The diſtance from Granada to 

Cordova is thirty-one leagues. I here diſmiſſed my guard (not 
Angel Raphael), and never after had occaſion for any other. 


Cordova gave birth to the two Senecas, and to Lucan the poet, 


Duoſque Senecas, unicumque Lucanum | 
Facunda loquitur Corduba. Mkr. 


And during the time of che Moorich empire, Avicenna and 
Averroes were hkewife born here. 


The great ſquare is large and regular, and is ſurrounded by 
porticos. The biſhop's palace is ſituated on the ſide of the river, 

and his gardens are open to the public. The cathedral was built 
5 by Abderamo, king of the Moors, in the year 787, and ſtill 
retains the name of Meſquita; it is an znigue in its kind; it is 
very large, the roof is flat and low, without any tower, though 
the Spaniards have built one near it: there are four or five Ara- 
bie inſcriptions over the doors. The roof is ſuſtained by a very 
great number of columns, placed in ſuch an irregular manner, 
that I ſpent half a day in endeavouring to form ſome kind of a 
plan ſo as to be able to count them, but without any ſatisfaQory 
ſucceſs; however, I am certain, that their number ſurpaſſes five 
hundred and ninety; and in the cloiſters, without the church, 
are upwards of forty more: theſe columns are each of a ſingle 
piece, ſome of marble, ſome of jaſper, of granite, of porphyry, 

Kk2. of 
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of alabaſter, of verde antico, &c. their height from the baſe to 
the capital is ten feet, and their diameter one and a half; the 
capitals much reſemble thoſe of the columns in the Alhambra av 
Granada, and had formerly been gilt, as the remains of the 
gilding are ſlill to be ſeen on many of them“: in various places 
the pavement has been ſo much raiſed as to cover the baſes, ſo 
that the columns appear to grow out. of the ſoil, much in the 
manner of thoſe of the Doge's palace in Venice. Some of thoſe- 
in this church are plain, others are fluted, with one third of the 
fluting filled up, and others are fluted ſpirally. Some deſcrip- 
tions reckon twenty-nine naves, others nineteen, but the whole 
is ſuch a ſcene of confuſion, as renders it very difficult to be de- 
ſcribed ſo as to give any tolerable idea of this church. In an: 


Italian eſſay on architecture, printed at Rome in 1768, is a ſhort 


deſcription of it, at the end of which the author ſays, The 
« Chriſtians, in order to build a chapel in the middle of the 
« church, have taken. away a great number of thoſe pillars, 
“ which has. partly ſpoiled the fingular beauty of that fo- 


. 4 reſt of columns.” This author ſays it was a temple of. 


Janus before the time of the Moors.; which is very probable, by 
reaſon of ſome of the columns having Corinthian capitals. The 


ſquare before this church is very beautiful, being planted with 


eighty large orange- trees: in the midſt is. a. pond, full of 


tench, and on each fide is a fountain which continually plays; 


theſe are environed with cypreſs and palm-trees. | 


* In the plate of the Alhambra, the laſt column repreſents one of thoſe - 
which are in this church. . | a | 
Cordova, 
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Cordova is the greateſt market for horſes in all Spain; it is 
kere that the ſo juſtly celebrated and beautiful Andaluſian horſes 
are to be ſeen, which it is death to export: they are all long- 
tailed and entire, very few geldings being found in Spain. 
Mares are only kept for breeding, and for treading out the 
corn: theſe are allowed to be exported. One would imagine 
Adonis's horſe to have been an. Andaluſian: one, from Shake 
ſpeare's deſcription, | 


Round-hooft, ſhort-jointed, fetlocks ſhag and long; 
Broad breaſt, full eyes, ſmall head, and noſtril wide, 
High creſt, ſhort ears, ſtrait legs, and paſſing ſtrong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 


They are fed with wheat-ſtraw, which is preferable to hay, by 
reaſon of its. juicy delicacy :. ſometimes barley is given to them. 
The mules and horſes I made uſe of in travelling, were never 
during the journey ſuffered to lie down in the ſtable, but were 
tied with their heads cloſe to the manger, ſo that they could 

ſleep only ſtanding : the bells which are tied about their heads 
and necks. are never taken off; they make an. exceeding diſ- 
agreeable noiſe, but I never. could prevail on any of the drivers 
to quit them; they are, however, uſeful in appriſing chaiſes mu- 
tually of each-other's approach in narrow roads, where there is 


not always room for two carriages. to pals. 


This city is the moſt agreeable of any in Spain for: a place of 
reſidence: here are about thirty noble families, who alternately 


ſpend: 
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ſpend the evenings at each other's houſes. The night e my 


arrival I was at El Conde de Gabia's fertulia, where I had the 


pleaſure of becoming at once acquainted with all theſe families : 
they live with great ſplendor; I never ſaw ſuch magnificent 
equipages in any other part of Spain: here are fourteen or 
fifteen coaches, chariots, or phaetons, which were lately made 
in London, and as many more which were procured from Paris. 
I had an opportunity of ſeeing all theſe drawn by four and fix 
beautiful long-tailed prancing ſtone-horſes, as it was at that time 
Whitſuntide fair; the footmen were all in gold and ſilver laced 
liveries. One of the four evenings I remained in Cordova was 
ſpent at the houſe of the Marchioneſs de Villaſeca: we were firſt 
entertained with a concert, and afterwards with a ball; the 
Engliſh country-dances conſiſted of near thirty couple: the re- 
freſhments were firſt chocolate, and afterwards lemonade, ice- 
creams, cakes, and various forts of wines and /iqueurs. The 
ſaloon we danced in is very large, hung with crimſon damaſk, 
and enriched with ſeveral of the St. Ildefonſo looking-glaſſes; 
the ceiling is of white ſtucco, with gilt foliages: the whole of 
theſe elegant decorations are executed in the French taſte. There 
was much more freedom among the company than I ever ob- 
ſerved at any aſſembly in England, and none of that obſtinate 


ſhyneſs and reſerve, which are fo diſagreeably peculiar to the 


Engliſh nation in general. We parted between two and three in 
the morning, and the next evening the Conde de Gabia gave a 
like entertainment at his houſe, to the ſame company, which was | 
repeated on the evening following at another nobleman's houſe. 

I obſerved 
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F obſerved that a great part of the furniture of theſe houſes 
was Engliſh, ſuch as mahogany chairs and tables, Wilton car- 
pets, &c. I ſaw likewiſe three Engliſh. hunters, which are the 
property of a nobleman here, | 


On the ſecond of June I left this city, charmed with the po- 
Hteneſs and ſociableneſs of the gentry who inhabit it, and re- 
turned to Ecija, on the ſame road I came. 


I obſerved ſeveral fields where cotton was growing: this plant 
is ſown in March and: April, and had juſt begun to ap- 
pear above ground; it grows to about a yard in height, its flowers 
are yellow, with ſmall red ſpots; from the midſt of theſe iſſue 
balls like cheſtnuts, and of the ſize of a common nut; they 
burſt in a triangle in September, and ſhow their ſeed wrapt up 
in the cotton. Fifty pounds weight of the ſeed produces no 
more than eight pounds of cotton. 


I here diſcharged my ſervant Baptiſte, giving him ten pounds: 
to defray his expences on his return to Liſbon, and the next day 
FE continued my journey towards Malaga. We dined ata venta, 
and paſſed the night in the village of Cazeriche, neſtling among 
the ſtraw, after having travelled fix leagues among olive- trees 
and corn- fields, through a violent rain which laſted the whole 
day, accompanied with thunder. and lightning. 


June 
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5 June 4. Paſſing over a woody heath, we re-entered the 
kingdom of Granada, and met two large wolves, which ran 
away as ſoon as they ſaw the chaiſe; theſe were the only wolves 
we found in Spain, as theſe animals are ſeldom ſeen by day: 
ſhortly after the chaiſe overſet when I was in it, the axle- tree 
was broken, which prevented our proceeding, fo that I left the 
chaiſe on the road to the care of my ſervant, the caleſſeiro went : 
to an adjacent village to procure wherewith to repair the damage, 
and I rode on horſeback alone to Antequera, which was two 
leagues off. This city is ſituated on an eminence, and poſſeſſes 
the ruins of a Mooriſh caſtle: it contains four pariſh churches, 
eleven convents of monks, eight of nuns, and ſeveral hoſpitals, 
J have a conciſe Spaniſh account of this city, which ſays, that it 
is dominated by Mercury and Mars, from whoſe influences it 
participates in love of letters and of arms ; how juſtly I cannot 
pretend to ſay, Its diſtrict produces wheat, barley, rye, beans, 
kidney-beans, vetches, garbanzos (which are a kind of peaſe), 
lentils, oil, and wine ; pears, apples, pomegranates, quinces, 
melons, water-melons, nuts, plums, cherries, apricots, figs, 
_ brebas (which are early figs, for they come twice a year in 
Spain); the vegetables are, ſallads, coleworts, pepper, of that 
| kind known in England by the name of red or 'Guinea pepper, 
garlick, parſnips, purſlain, berengenas (which are a kind of 
| pumpion), gourds, turnips, radiſhes, endive, cucumbers, and 
tomates ; theſe laſt are a ſort of apple of a ſcarlet colour, and of 
a very tart flavour ; they grow likewiſe in the ſouthern parts of 


Italy 
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Ttaly and France, where they are called marignani and FRO 
amour * ; but no oranges or lemons are W here, as the 
climate is too cold in winter. 


The inn is kept by a Frenchman, and is a pretty good one. 
The chaiſe arrived the next day at noon + I ſet out imme- 
 diately, and travelling five leagues over high, barren, and eraggy 

mountains, arrived at a venta, where I remained all night. 


June 6. We dined at another vonta , and in the evening 
arrived at Malaga, having travelled ſeven leagues this day, and 
croſſed a ſmall and ſhallow river at leaſt a dozen times: che road 
is good, and is bordered with very large aloes, Indian figs, and 
pomegranate hedges, intermixed with ſhrubs, ſuch as roſemary, 
ſage, geranium, thyme, &c. In the morning we paſſed near the 
town of Arola, adjacent to which is a'ruined Mooriſh caſtle on a 
hill, and in the evening we went by an aqueduct, which had 
formerly conſiſted of fifty-five low arches, but the laſt eleven 
are broken. I this day obſerved a very great number of the beau- 
tiful birds, which the Spaniards call aveluces : they are found in 
no other part of Europe, excepting in Granada and Andaluſia, but 


| # Lycoperſicon, Solanum, Wolves- peach. 
+ Over the door of this venta is inſeribed, 
Vamos entrando - 
Vamos bebiendo 
Vamos pagando 
Vamos ſaliendo. 
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are to be met with in the Eaſt Indies, where they are called bee 
eaters. In the ſecond volume of Brookes's Natural Hiſtory is 


the following account of theſe birds: The bee-eater is of the 
& ſize of a black-bird, and has a black bill, thick at the baſe, 


* bending downwards, and near two inches long; the eyes are 


« of a fine red, and there is a black ſtreak on each ſide of the 
« head, which begins at the corner of the mouth, and runs be- 
« yond the eyes: the baſe of the upper chap, and under the 
*« chin, are covered with bright pale blue feathers; the chin is. 


* yellow, but the upper part of the back of the head is of a. 


« duſky yellow, as well as the hack and wings, only theſe laſt 
are ſhaded pretty ſtrongly with green, the tips of the quill-. 
« feathers are brown, the breaſt and belly green, and the under. 
« part near the vent of a pale yellow mixed with green; the 
« outermoſt feathers. of the tail are variegated with green and. 
<« yellow, and the two middlemoſt feathers are half an inch. 
longer than the reſt, and terminate in ſharpiſh points of a. 


_ & brown colour J the legs are black, and extremely ſhort, the 


« feet have three claws forwards, and one backwards; the. 
« tongue is ſlender, and rough towards the end, where it is. 


„ jagged.” 


To this deſcription I add, that I engaged a peaſant to get one 
of theſe birds alive for me, as ſhooting them would have ſpoil- 
ed the plumage, accordingly he brought me a cock, hen, neſt, 


and eggs; I could not diſtinguiſh the cock from the hen, as their; 


colours, ſhapes, and ſizes were exactly alike ; that which I ſup- 
| | - poſed: 
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poſed to be the hen, was, at the time the neſt was taken, ſitting on 
her eggs, which were ſix in number; her eyes were quite cloſ- 
ed, the ſeemed in a ſtupefied, and almoſt lifeleſs ſtate, and I 
was informed that ſhe fits on her eggs without intermiſſion till 
they are hatched, being, during the time of incubation, fed by 
the cock: the eggs are of the ſize of thoſe of a black-bird; and 
are totally white: theſe birds build their neſts in holes in the 
banks of rivers; the holes are horizontal, and penetrate a yard 


or more into the earth. They feed on bees, waſps, and the 


like inſets : they fly in flocks of twelve or fourteen, and make 
a whiſtling kind of noiſe; when flying they balance themſelves 
with their wings extended and almoſt motionleſs ; at ſuch times, 
when the ſun ſhines, their plumage is very brilliant. An officer 
at Gibraltar was afterwards ſo kind as to preſent me with one of 


theſe birds ſtuffed, which I yet preſerve. The Muſeum belong- 


ing to the Royal wane e in mn likewiſe weng one 


1 wa. ** 


of them. 


But to return to Malaga, I firſt paid my reſpe&s to John 
Marſh, eſq. his majeſty's conſul, and then having delivered my 
introductory letters, took a view of the city, which is ſituated 
at the foot of a high mountain, and was built by the Phenicians, 


eight hundred years before the vulgar zra : it is well fortified. | 
The port is rendered ſafe and commodious nt a mole near half 


In the ſecond volume of Albin's Hier of Birds, is a coloured print * 


of this bird. Merops Apiaſter. Linn, Syſt, Nat. 182. 
L1 2 | a mile 
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a mile in length. The cathedral is a modern building, of white 
ſtone, and one of the handſomeſt and neateſt in Spain. There 
are twelve or fourteen Engliſh merchants eſtabliſhed here with. 
their families; they trade chiefly in wine and falt. The only 
good picture in this city is in the poſſeſſion of Timothy Power, 
eſq.. it repreſents the Virgin Mary and Child, St. John and St. 
Anne, whole lengths, and the figures are ſomewhat leſs than the 
life. I eſteem it to be one of Raphael's beſt paintings. I had the 
honour of dining at the houſe of the marquis del Bado : the 
gueſts were all ſerved. in plate, and ſeveral pages were in wait- 
ing with fly-flaps, to prevent thoſe troubleſome inſects from ſet- 
tling on the diſhes. Mr. Power was ſo obliging as to give me 
an invitation to ſpend a fe days at his country-houſe; accord- 
iogly his beautiful lady, and another en, mounted their 
Zurros, or jack aſſes, attended by Mr. Power, the conſul, two 
other gentlemen, and myſelf, on horſeback, and rode four leagues 
to the village of Alhaurin, on a road over mountains impaſſable 
for carriages, through a very fertile country, beautified with the 
moſt romantic proſpeRs, and with hedges of aloës, holly, and 
briar. His houſe is furniſhed in the Engliſh taſte, and his gar- 
den produces gooſeberries, blackberries, currants, &c, from 
plants: procured from England; and theſe were the only plants 
of the kind I met with in Spain. We remained here four days, 
and were entertained with great hoſpitality and politeneſs, which 
rendered thoſe days ſome of the moſt agreeable I had paſſed in 
that kingdom. Before we returned to Malaga, we made a little 
excurſion to Cartama, which is about a league and a half diſtant. 
| i from 
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from Alhaurin : it is a ſmall village, where, in the year 1750, a2 
temple was diſcovered about thirty feet under ground, with the 
remains of a ſtair-caſe: a marble: hand; which repreſents a left: 
hand, two feet and a half long, holding a kind of trumpet,. 
_ eighteen- inches long; the veins on the back of the hand, and: 
| the creaſes of the knuckles, are accurately expreſſed; the whole 
weighs about fifty pounds: ten very large white marble ſtatues, 

though without heads or arms; eleven inſcriptions on marble; 
a few medals; and a column of a ſingle piece of reddiſh marble; 

. twenty-four feet in height, and fix in diameter. The hand was: 
ſent to Madrid, where it is now in the king's palace: the rem» 
nants of the ſtatues were ſtuck in the ground at the corners of 
the ftreets, where they yet ſerve as poſts to keep carriages from 
the houſes; the column was erected on a pedeſtal before a church, 
and a croſs placed on it; and, in 1756, the excavation. was or- 
dered to be diſcontinued, and the entrance cloſed. The temple- - 
was a ſquare of about forty yards, and contains two other co- 
lumns ſimilar to that above mentioned; theſe were ſuffered to 
remain where they lay. On. a very high hill, near this village, 
are the ruins of a Mooriſh caſtle. I procured. à plan of the 
temple, and a copy of the eleven inſcriptions :» they are now. in: 
the poſſeſſion of the Society of Antiquaries in London. 


On my return to Malaga, I diſcharged the chaiſe which had: 
brought me from Madrid, as: I could have no farther uſe for it, 
becauſe the roads from Malaga to Gibraltar, whither I intended: 
to go, are impracticable for wheel carriages, ſo that there are no» 

other: 
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other means of going to Gibraltar but by ſea, or on horſeback. 
1 agreed with a Spaniſh officer, who ſubſiſts by letting out 
horſes, that he ſhould furniſh 'me with two horſes, one for my 
ſervant, and one to carry the baggage, himſelf accompanying 
me on horſeback, in his uniform, armed with piſtols and a 
ſabre, and procure a man to lead the baggage-horſe on foot. We 
were to travel to Gibraltar by way of Ronda, in four days, and 
to reſt one day between. 1 was to maintain him and his man. 


Accordingly I ſet out on the 19th of June, at four in the 
morning, chuſing to go by way of Ronda, becauſe I had a de- 
fire to ſee that city, though this road is conſiderably longer and 
worſe than that by Munda, on whoſe plains Pompey was de- 
feated by Cæſar, of which battle a copious account is given in 
the thirteenth volume of the Univerſal Hiſtory, and copied in 
Mr. James's Hiſtory of Gibraltar. The diſtance from Malaga to 
Gibraltar, by the way I went, is twenty-three leagues, or about 
ninety two miles. We dined at the venta where I had before 
been, at four leagues from Malaga, and in five hours we tra- 
velled two leagues farther, which brought us to Caſabonela, a 
village ſituated on the top of a mountain, and commanding a a 
fine proſpect of the ſea. The inn here conſiſted of a ſingle room, 
which ſerved us for a kitchen and bed-chamber, ſo that our va- 
lorous Don Fernando and his man, with myſelf, my ſervant, the 
hoſt, hoſteſs, three children, and ſome foot-travellers, all ſlept on 
the ſtraw together, with our cloaths on, which was very conve- 
nient, for, in the morning, having ſhaken off the ſtraw, and Fo 
on our hats, we were ready dreſſed. 
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Fune 20. At four this morning we remounted, and after 
riding, or rather walking our horſes during five hours and a half, 
in which time we had advanced only two leagues, we arrived 
ſafe at the village of Burgo, having paſſed over many ſteep and 
dangerous precipices, the road ſometimes: being carried over the: 
edges of mountains not a yard wide, where the leaſt falſe ſtep 
would have hurled us to inevitable deſtruction: in theſe places 
I choſe to walk, driving my horſe before me, not. daring to hold 
the bridle, leſt, if the horſe fell, he ſhould pull. me after him, 
indeed the beaſts appeared to be as ſenſible of their danger ag we 
were, carefully ſelecting places between the looſe ſtones to pro- 
cure a firm footing; it was admirable to obſerve how ſure-foot- 
ed the baggage-horſe was, though loaded.on. each ſide with a 
trunk of two hundred weight, and on the top of all a baſket with. 
proviſions, and kitchen utenſils. Theſe deſerts are only inha- 
bited by vultures, | eagles, wolves, and goats, which laſt ani» 
mals clamber up the ſteepeſt places, and leap and run on the 
edges of rocks in an aſtoniſhing manner. At Burgo is a ruined. 
Mooriſh caſtle. | 


After our fieſta, we in ſeven hours proceeded-three leagues: 
farther to Ronda, travelling on the ſame kind of road: the 
vallies between the mountains producing green oaks. and alme- 
cinas, or lote-trees, intermixed with, cork=trees. The green: 
oak reſembles the common oak in its ſize, wood, and acorns, 
but the leaves are different, being ſomewhat like thoſe of holly.: : 


they are firm and prickly ; the upper-ſide. of a deep green, the 
| | under 
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under-fide whitiſh, rather downy, and do not fall off in winter; 


the wood is very hard, and is uſed for making pivots, or axles to 
Pullies: the acorns are almoſt as ſweet as cheſtnuts. 


The cork-tree much reſembles the green oak, and likewiſe 
produces acorns : its bark is thick, light, ſpungy, of a grey 
colour, ſplits of itſelf, and parts from the tree, if care be not 
taken to gather it, which is done by ſplitting the trunk in its 
Whole length, in order to get the bark off the more eafily ; it is 
then ſteeped in water to foften it, dried at a fire, and loaded 
with large ſtones to flatten it: this is the cork that is ſent all 
over the world, and which is | uſed for making of bottle-corks, 
buoys for fiſhing-nets, Cee. 


In theſe parts, as well as in many others in Spain, are found 
the trees which produce the kermes ; theſe trees are called in 
Spaniſh carraſea, or cyſcoja, the berry-bearing ix. In the 
eighth volume of the Hiſtory of Animated Nature, is the follow- 
ing account of the kermes : « jt is produced in the excreſcence 
« of the ilex, and appears at firſt wrapt up in a membranaceous 
s bladder of the fize of a pea, ſmooth and ſhining, of a browniſh 
* red colour, and covered with a very fine aſh-coloured powder : 
e this bag teems with a number of reddiſh eggs, or inſects, 
% which being rubbed with the fingers pour out a crimſon li- 
e quor : it is only met with in warm countries in the months 
% of May and June. In the month of April this inſect becomes 
* of the ſize N of a pea, and its eggs ſome time after 

„ burſt 
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* burſt from the womb, and ſoon turning worms, run about 
« the branches and leaves of the tree: theſe are the fe- 
© males, but the males are very diſtin from them, and 
are à ſet of ſmall flies like guats, with fix feet, of which 
« the four forward are ſhort, and the two backward: long 
divided into four joints, and armed with three crooked nails ; 
« there are two feelers on the head, a line and a half long, which 
e are moveable, ſtreaked, and articulated: the tail at the back 
« part of the body is half a line long, and forked ; the whole 
body is covered with two tranſparent wings, and they leap 
«« about in the manner of fleas.” They are gathered before 
ſun-riſe, by women who purpoſely let their nails grow long to 

pick them off the leaves. Languedoc and Provence likewiſe 
produce theſe trees and inſets. "TW are uſed m dying and in 
medicine *. ö 


June 21ſt. I remained all this day at Ronda +: this city is 
built on the edge of a mountain, which on one ſide is as ſteep 
as a wall, and ſaid to be upwards of nine hundred feet in height, 
and without any parapet or rail: I did not venture to look 
down, but deſcended the mountain on the other ſide to obſerve 
eee e The eagles 


« ——that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſaree ſo groſs as beetles. * 


» AR Iles, Linn. 876. Nat. 740. | | 
; x. A view of this town is inſerted in one of the plates in this work. 1 


. The 
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The body of a woman who fell from it, burſt by the concuſſion 
of the air before it reached the ground, ſo that her bowels came 
out. The city is ſmall, but has the honour of being the ſeat of 
a Maeſtranza, as was before mentioned. All the inns here are 
kept by gypſies. A new bridge, which joins the old to the new 
town, which is called e Mercadillo, was at that time nearly 

- finiſhed :. it is built over a chaſm formed by the mountain, and 
is to conſiſt of three arches one above the other: beſides this; 
there is another bridge of a ſingle arch over a different part of 
this tremendous gap, at the bottom of which runs a ſmall river. 
In the afternoon I rode on horſeback: about a league off, with a 
Spaniſh gentleman to ſee his gardens, which were only remark- 
able for the goodneſs of the fruit they produced, eſpecially of the. 
cherries, which were ſome of the fineſt I ever taſted. 


June 22. We ſet out ſoon after three this morning, in the 
dark, and after ſitting near eleven hours on horſeback, we ar- 
rived at Alguzin, without having in the ſpace of five leagues 
ſeen a ſingle houſe. After ſun- riſe the weather was ſo hot, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty I could keep myſelf awake on 
my horſe : I rode with an umbrella, and placed a ſheet of white 
paper between my hat and head, which, ſomewhat protected 

me from the intenſe heat of the ſun's rays, which fell almoſt per- 
pendicularly. Walking was too violent an exerciſe at ſuch a ſea- 
ſon, and our horſes only went a foot-pace, in order to keep with 
the baggage horſe. A league beyond Ronda is a broken aque- 
duct, of which thirty-ſeven arches are yet entire. During the 
four 
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four firſt hours of this day's journey, the road was very beauti- 
fully diverſified, having the little river of Ronda to the right, 
and on both ſides high mountains covered with- vines, olive 
and cork trees, and green-oaks. At two leagues from Ronda 
I obſeryed a torrent pouring into the river, from a large cavern 
in the fide of an oppoſite mountain. After dining, or ſup- 
ping, as this meal ſerved for both, on an o//a-podride of ſalt 
bacallao, which is like the fiſh called poor-jack, fried in oil, 
with peaſe, garlick, and red pepper, I turned into my ftraw 
neſt at eight in the evening, and flept OY till two the 
next morning. | 


June 23. I was on horſeback the moment after I awaked, for 
I had not undreſfed myſelf, and my horſe had paſſed the night 
in the ſame apartment with me. After travelling ſix leagues 
we arrived at San Roque, having deſcended a mountain, which 
we did ſoon after leaving Alguzin; the road is tolerably level 
and good. I this day alſo rode eleven hours without ſtopping : 
as the road admitted it, I amuſed myſelf in galloping about a 
mile before, then diſmounted, and lay in the ſhade of ſome tree 
or other till the baggage came up. I ſhot a butcher-bird, of 
which I ſaw great numbers, which I alſo did of a kind of black 
martins, which meaſured near twenty inches with their wings 
extended : theſe birds fly like ſwallows in flocks, and at a great 
height. It was one in the afternoon when we arrived at Sat 
Roque. I immediately went to ſleep for two hours, and after- 


wards waited on the governor to obtain leave to paſs the Spaniſh 
M 2 | lines: 
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lines. But he would on no account permit my horſe to paſs. 
them, unleſs I conſented to have it returned to San Roque the 
fame evening, fearing that I might export it from Gibraltar, 
Which is ſtriftly prohibited.; accordingly, I was obliged to con- 
form, and agreed with the landlord: of the inn, who is an Ita- 
lian, that he ſhould keep-my horſe in. his ſtable till my return. 
We then ſet out and proceeded to Gibraltar, which is only one 
league from San Roque, but we were two hours in performing 
it, as the road is a deep and heavy ſand. The country is quite 
barren, We then paſſed the Spaniſh lines, and ſhortly after 


the Engliſh lines; entered the town, and put up at a very 


bad inn, where the beds were full of bugs, which were the 
firſt I had yet felt in Spain. The next day I changed my 
inn, and went to the King's arms, which is a very good one,, 
and, contains the aſſembly-room. All the inns, here are kept by 
Britiſh ſubjects. I waited on the governor, General Boyd, and 
had; the honour of dining at his excellency's houſe, in com- 
pany. with admiral. Sir Peter Dennis, whoſe ſhip was then in: 
the bay.. 7 5 | | | 


The town of Gibraltar, which has been in: poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh ſince the year 1706, is ſituated at the foot of the weſt: 
fide of a mountain, or rock, called; Calpe by the ancients, . 
which ſtands by itſelf, in 36* 8 latitude, The length of this 
mountain is about two miles and three quarters from the north: 
end, which riſing abruptly out of the ſmall iſthmus, joins. it to 
the continent: the moſt ſouthern part is called Europa Point. 

| | Its. 


* 
\ 
\ 
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Bs perpendicular height above the level of the ſea is one thou-- 
ſand three hundred and ſixty feet, but Colonel James ſays one- 
thouſand four hundred and three. The eaſtern ſide is almoſt inac- 
eeſſible, though ſeveral officers aſſured me they had clambered 
up to the ſummit by that fide. Many apes and monkies inha- 
bit its caverns and precipices, and are frequently ſhot :: it is 
thought that theſe animals are not produced in any other part of 
Europe. The birds called ſolitary ſparrows are alſo found: 
here.. LS REPS OTIS. 


In the firſt volume of Edwards's Natural Hiſtory of Birds, is a 
coloured figure of the ſolitary ſparrow. The fourth volume of 
that work is dedicated to GOD; and at the end of that ex- 
traordinary dedication is as extraordinary a preface. The 
book was printed at London fo lately as the year 1751. 
Mr. Edwards has ſurpaſſed in this reſpect any author I know: 
of. A Spaniſh book, entitled, Sayings and Deeds of King Don 
Philip I. printed in Madrid in 1748, is dedicated. to * the 
« moſt ſacred Empreſs of Heaven and Earth, Mary, Mother of 
God, Lady of the Univerſe, and Queen of the Angels.“ 
And the Italian book, entitled, Embriologia Sacra, by F. E. 
Cangiamila, of Palermo, Doctor of Divinity and of Laws, is dedi- 
cated to all the Guardian Angels. This book (quarto, Milan 175t, 
three hundred and twenty pages), treats about the duty of prieſts 
and phyſicians, who are to ſecure the eternal ſalvation of 
e ſhut up in the womb, by I. them by means of 


a ſpunge, 
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a ſpunge, or a ſyringe, as is deſcribed in the firſt volume 
ef Triſtram Shandy. A large copper-plate decorates this 
ingenious work, in which is repreſented a f#tus of fourteen 
different ſizes, from the age of ſeven days to that of four 
months and a half; and the motto is from Matth. xviii. 7 
v. 10, „ Take heed that ye deſpiſe not one of theſe little 
40 ones : : 


In blowing up the rock in various places, many pieces of 
bones, teeth, &c. are daily found, incorporated with the ſtone; 
ſome of theſe pieces have been ſent to England and depoſited in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, &c. and in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
for 1770, is a circumſtantial account of them. In the weſt 
ſide of this mountain is the cave called St. Michael's, eleven 
hundred and ten feet above the horizon. I entered it by the 
light of ſeveral torches, about two hundred paces: there are 
many pillars of various ſizes, from the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill 
to two feet in diameter, formed by the droppings of water, 
which have petrified in falling; the water perpetually, drips 
from the roof, and forms an infinite number of Halactitæ of a 
whitiſh colour, compoſed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and which, 
as well as the _pillars, continually increaſe in bulk, and will 
probably, in proceſs of time fill the whole cavern, At the end 
of this cave is a hole of about ſix feet in diameter, of which the 


depth is uncertain, and I had no inclination to explore it: bats 
abound here. One evening I aſcended to the ſummit of the 


rock 


| E. ͤ f r i RR. 
roek in an liour, by the path called the Devil's-Gap, on a flight 
of two hundred ſtone ſteps, and then after having walked ſome 
time, went up four hundred more, which brought me to tho 
ſignal-houſe built on the higheſt part of the mountain. The 
weather was very clear, ſo that I enjoyed the proſpect of the 
town, the bay, the ſtraits, Mount Abila, or. Ape's-hill, on the 
African ſhore, the city of Ceuta, and great part of the Barbary 
coaſt; the towns of St. Roque and Algeziras, and the ſnowy. 
Alpuxarra mountains. At night an infinitely greater number. 
of ſtars, | NS 3 


The life- infuſing ſuns of other worlds, 


may be diſcovered from hence by the naked eye than from be- 

low, becauſe in this elevated ſituation the atmoſphere is much 
more pure and thin. I deſcended another way, paſſing by the 
remains of the Mooriſh caſtle, I was informed that there were 
at that time ſeven regiments in Gibraltar, and that about fix 
hundred men were always on guard at a time: the diſcipline: 
obſerved here is very ſtrict, and the officers: always appear in 
| their regimentals. There are three. hundred and. forty guns 
mounted on the fortifications, and there is room for a. hundred 
more: thoſe of the grand battery are of bronze, the reſt of 
iron: they are all fired in ſucceſſion on. the anniverſary of his 
majeſty's birth; the performance takes half an hour. At ſun- 
riſe, ſun-ſet, and at nine in the evening, a gun 1s datly- 
fired. | | | 


The. 
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The town conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, which is tolerably 
broad and well paved; the other ſtreets are crooked, narrow, 
and dirty: it contains an Engliſh church, a Roman-Catholic 
one for the Spaniards and Portugueſe, who inhabit this town to 
the number of about three hundred, and are moſtly ſhop- 
keepers, and for about ſeven hundred Genoeſe, chiefly mari- 
ners; and a ſynagogue for the Jews, who amount nearly to the 
number of fix hundred: I conjecture that of the Engliſh to be 
about two thouſand, excluſive of the military: beſides theſe, 
there are a few hundred Moors who continually paſs and repaſs 
to and from the Barbary coaſt, trafficking in cattle, fowls, fiſh, 
Fruits, and other proviſions, as nothing is to be had from Spain, 
which neither Jews nor Moors are ever ſuffered to enter. The 
town has three gates; out of one of them I obſerved ſome of- 
ficers playing at go/f on the ſands, in the ſame manner as I had 
ſeen that game played on the Links, (a heath near Edinburgh,) 
Leith, &. | | 


There is a ſmall theatre, where I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
_ High Life Below Stairs, and Miſs in her Teens extremely well 
performed: the actors were military gentlemen, who entertain 
themſelves weekly in this manner: the actreſſes are ſo by pro- 
fon. fs | \ 8 


All European coins are current here, but conſiderably under 
the value; a guinea paſſes for no more than nineteen ſhillings and 
Aix pence; five Spaniſh reals are only three here; a peſo duro, 

| | 9 5 1 which 
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| which is here called a cob, is a dollar and a half of Gibralive 
curreney. 


No perſon is allowed to go out of the Engliſh territory, either 
by land or fea, without a paſs from the governor, who grants 
the inhabitants one annually, No veſſels, nor even boats, coming 
from Gibraltar are ſuffered to land their people in any of the 
Spaniſh ports, till after they have performed a quarantine of 
three or four days. Here are taverns, coffee-houſes, billiard- 
tables, ſhops, &c. as in England. The governor's garden is 
open to the public, and is much reſorted to on Sunday evenings, 


Since my return to England I obtained permiſſion from the 
Board of Ordnance to ſee the model of Gibraltar, which is kept 
in the Tower; it is five feet in length, and is extremely accu- 
rate in regard to the dimenſions of the rock, though many 
new fortifications have been added to Gibraltar fince this model 
was made, which was thirty n * 


1 


1170 13 , 
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Thad a great inclination to make an camaridas to Fez; accord- 
ingly I procured the neeeſſary paſſes and letters, and agreed 
with the maſter of a ſmall veſſel that he ſhould come to fetch me 
at Ceuta, from whence I intended to be landed on the ſhore of 
the river of Tetuan. I bought feveral pounds of green“ tea, 
loaves of ſugar, and ſilk handkerchiefs, to | preſent” to the 
Mooriſh governors, and hired a Moor who ſpoke Engliſh and 
Spaniſh extremely well, to accompany me. I ſet out on the 

WS 5 th 
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5th of Jaly, on a mule, and after riding four leagues along; 
the ſhore, arrived at the village of Algeciras, which the. Engliſh: 
failors call Old Gib. I here procured a bill of health, and the 
next morning, at four, embarked in the Spaniſh packet, which 
fails twice a week from hence to Ceuta, and crofling the Straits; 
in ſeven hours, we landed at that. city: the diſtance is about 
ſeven. leagues, I immediately waited on the governor, who was 
ſo obliging as to order an officer to accompany me about. the: 
town, and in the evening I ſaw the Italian opera of /a Buone: 
Figluola, acted by a company of trolling players. Probably if I. 
had travelled, from Ceuta to. Grand-Cairo, or to the. Cape of. 
Good-Hope, by land, I ſhould not have ſeen another opera. This. 
city belongs to the Spaniards.; it is ſituated on the north ſide of a 
peninſula, of about. three miles in length, and has no communi- 
cation with the Barbary dominions, ſo that it can only be entered, 
from the ſea. The garriſon conſiſts of four regiments, or about 
three thouſand men; and two hundred very fine and large bronze 
guns are planted. on the fortifications, It is the place of exile as 
well for ſtate criminals as for malefactors: theſe laſt are chain- 
ed by the leg, and made to work. obſerved a man with a ſmall: 
braſs ladder faſtened to the loop of his hat, in the manner of a 
cockade; I was. informed he was the executioner. Theſe men 
are not allowed to wear a cloak in any part of Spain. The only inn 
in this place, which is kept by an Italian, is inſufferably bad; 
however, I only ſtaid there one night, as the next. day, at noon, 
the veſſel which I had hired at Gibraltar being arrived, Iimme- 
diately embarked, and at ſeven in the evening we anchored in 
the: 
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the bay of Tetuan, which is feven leagues from Ceuta: the 
ſurf was ſo high that I could not land, and the wind became fo 
violent, that at four the next morning we were obliged to weigh 
anchor and return to Gibraltar, where we landed at eleven, 
having in that time failed thirteen leagues. In the evening of 
the ſame day the wind abated, ſo that I re-embarked at eight 
on board the ſame veſſel, and at ten the next morning we 
landed on the Tetuan ſhore. We caught two large dog-fiſh, and 
gathered a great quantity of muſcles from off the rocks. | 


TI walked to the cuſtom-houſe, or marteen, which is about 
two miles inland. A ſmall village is built near it, and at that 
time a fair was held for mules, cattle, ſheep, and fruit. Here I ſaw 
a great number of ſtorks. Near this place is a ſmall ſquare fort 
with four guns; there is no other entrance but at the window, 
by means of a rope-ladder, which is afterwards drawn up, The 
Moors I ſaw here were in general tall handſome men, with long 
beards; their arms and legs are bare, they wear, turbants on 
their heads, and yellow ſlippers on their feet. There is a dock here, 
in which were five ſmall gallies on the ſtocks. Many of the 
men ſpoke Engliſh extremely well : ſome of them were -playing 
at draughts. I did not ſee one Mooriſh woman, and probably 
ſhould not if I had remained there till this time. I waited here 
four hours, at the end of which, the guide, who was to have 
travelled with me, returned from Tetuan whither I had ſent 
him, which city is about four miles off, and is ſituated on the 
{lope of a hill, as I could diſtinctly perceive from whence we 
„  Nmas | © were. 
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were. 1 knew that I could not enter into Tetuan, becauſe 
a Genoeſe ſailor having a few months before accidentally ſhot a 
Mooriſh woman, the emperor had turned all the Chriſtians out 


of that city, even the conſuls, and would ſuffer no ſtrangers 
but TR to enter it. 


But to OM very great ſorrow and diſappointment, the guide 
informed me, that there was a new order ſent to the governor, 
to ſuffer no Chriſtian, or European, to travel inland to any | 
place whatſoever : this information at once blaſted all my hopes 
of ſeeing the manners and cuſtoms. of theſe people, which was. 
the more vexatious, as they totally differ from thoſe of the 
Europeans, -and that this. was the only opportunity I ever had of 
travelling among them. All my fine ſchemes of riding on 
camels, ſeeing the court of the emperor of Morocco, aſſociating 
with the Jewiſh ladies, &c. were diffolved and vaniſhed. How- 
ever, as there was no poſſibility of proceeding, I was obliged to 
ſubmit patiently. I diſmiſſed my guide, and returned to the 
ſhore. The veſſel I came in remained to take in her loading, 
and very fortunately for me, there was another veſſel ready to- 
. fall. Accordingly, twenty-two. mules, twelve oxen, twelve- 
thick-tailed ſheep, and myſelf embarked in it at two in the after- 
noon, and at three the next morning we arrived again at Gibral- 
tar; fo that in five days I made as many voyages, in three diffe- 
rent veſſels, in all fifty-ſix leagues, employed my time and: 
money in a fruitleſs and diſagreeable manner; and after all, 
bave only the idle ſatisfaction of having barely ſet my feet upon: 

| the- 
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the African continent. Several of the Moors whom I ſaw were 


on horſeback ; they ride with ſhort ſtirrups, and their ſaddles 
are very high before and behind. Their money conſiſts of — 
quillos, which are ſmall pieces of filver, _ d with, 

characters, and of round bits. of copper, with” Any impreſſion” 15 
the Spaniſh coins are likewiſe current in Nad 8. | N 


On the 16th of July I left Gibraltar, having hired a mule for 
my ſervant, another for my baggage, and a man to lead it on 


* In 1771, was publiſhed a work, in two quarto volumes, entitled, 
« The Hiſtory of the Straits of Gibraltar, including thoſe ports of Spain 
& and Barbary that lie contiguous thereto,” by lieutenant-colonel Thomas 
James. This work contains the following eighteen plates, which are all: 


very accurate and well engraven. | 
In. the Firſt Volume. 


Chart of the Straits, Plan of Cadiz. 
Plan of Tangier, Chart of the Bay of Cadiz. 
In the Second Volume. 
Plan of the peninſula of Ceuta, Plan of the 3 
Plan of part of a houſe in Tetuan, Two plates with the plan, eleva- 
Plan of the north part of Gibraltar, tion, and ſection of a fount ain. 
Three views of Gibraltar, A ſmall plan of a vault, 
General plan of the peninſula of And three Arabic inſcriptions, 
Gibraltar, 


The three views of Gibraltar were copied from four large Plates, publiſh- 
ed in 1750, by J. Mace. | 
To this work I refer for a more particular account of if Gibralcar ; the author 
reſided in that garriſon from 1749 to 1755, His account of the currents is 
very curious, as well as that of Tetuan. Mentioning the Spaniſh prieſts- 
in Gibraltar, he ſays,. 44 Generally ſpeaking, but one prieſt reſides here at 
« a time; ſometimes he has a viſiting brother. They live very well, and 
4 will drink freely, and enjoy the fair ſex.” Which cuſtoms. I believe are 
followed by other eccleſiaſtics. beſides thoſe of Spain. 
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foot, to go to Cadiz, in three days (the diſtance is eighteen 
leagues, or about ſeventy-two miles), myſelf riding my own 
horſe, which had been twenty-three days in the ſtable at San 
Roque. We did not ſet out till noon, ſo that we only travelled 
three leagues that day, to the village de los Barrios, where 
there is no inn nor venta, but I prevailed on an old fruit- 
woman to let me paſs the night on a large cheſt in her ſhop, 
having firſt placed ſome ſtraw on it, and ſupped on ga/- 
pacſio. This is an excellent kind of ſoupe-maigre, than which 
nothing can be more cooling or refreſhing during the violent 
heats: it is made by putting a ſufficient quantity of oil, vine- 
gar, ſalt, and pepper, into a quart of cold water, and adding 
to it cruſts of bread, garlick and onions ſhred ſmall. The bread 
all over Spain almoſt rivals ſnow in whiteneſs, and is very deli- 

cious. Our hoſteſs ſupplied us with plenty of fruit, and then 
_ obligingly ſmoked a , gar with me. The beaſts remained all 
night in the yard. 


July 17. At four this morning we proceeded on our journey, 
and after having travelled five leagues in near eight hours, on a 
mountainous road, through foreſts of cork-trees, we arrived at 
a few huts of mud, which are dignified with the name of the 
village of Taivilla. After our feta we went to Vegel, which is 
three leagues off, traverſing a circular plain of about a league 
in diameter, ſwarming with locuſts and graſshoppers, and leav- 
ing a ſmall lake, called La Jarda, which we ſaw, to the right. 
We paſſed over a ſtrong ſtone bridge of four arches, one of | 

| which 
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which is very large, and immediately put up at the miſerable 
venta at the foot of the mountain on which the town of Veget 
is built. I obſerved very numerous herds of cattle grazing in 

the paſture lands. | | 1 


July 18. = 
„ Scarce had the ſun dry'd up the dew of morn,” 

when we again ſet out, and traverſing a heath, and ſome olive- 
grounds, after three leagues journey, we arrived at the town of 
Chiclana: it is-pretty large, and conſiſts chiefly of houſes built 
by the merchants of Cadiz for their ſummer retirement: theſe 
houſes are plaiſtered and white-waſhed, the doors and ſhutters. 
are painted green, and the roofs are flat. The inn where we 
dined is a very good one. In the afternoon we proceeded two 
leagues farther, on a very fine ſtrait and level road, broad 
enough for four carriages abreaſt, having a. fore(t of pine-trees 
on one fide, and ſalt-marſhes on the other. We paſſed over a 
ſtrong ſtone bridge of five ſmall arches, called el Puente de 
Suaao, with a fort at the end, then entered into the iſle of Leon, 
and ſhortly after into the town. of the ſame name, though it is 
uſually termed La Yſla, This is. a large new-built town, much 
reſembling Chiclana; and. the inn, which is kept by Italians, 
is an excellent one. It is but two leagues diſtant from Cadiz, ſo 
that it is much reſorted to by the inhabitants of that city on par- 
ties of pleaſure. I returned here four times, and ſhall afterwards. 


give ſome farther. account of this town. 


July, 
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July 19. At five in the morning 1 ſet out, and at ſeven 
arrived at Cadiz, travelling on a very fine road. I put up at an 
Iriſh inn, kept by one Latty, and met with very civil uſage 
during the whole time of my ſtay. As his majeſty's conſul was 
in England, I waited on Mr. Dalrymple, the vice-conſul, who 


was ſo kind as to accompany me to the governor's e/ Conde de 


Gerena. 'I afterwards delivered my introductory letters, and 


in the evening attended fome ladies firſt to the Spaniſh theatre, 
and after the performance was ended, to the French theatre, 
which then opened. The Spaniſh one conſiſts of three rows of 


boxes, nineteen in each row : theſe are all let to different fa- 


milies, ſo that ſtrangers go into the pit, where the price of ad - 
mittance is about a ſhilling, and from thence they can go from 
box to box to viſit their acquaintances. A tragedy, tranſlated 
from the French, called Zayde, was acted for the firſt time. The 
ſcenes were not changed during the whole piece: the actors 


were far from being excellent, ſo that my chief entertainment 


there was derived from the fandangos and tonadillas which were 
danced and ſung between the acts. The French theatre is ex- 


tremely grand, large, handſome, and well illuminated, and 
the aQtors, ſingers, dancers, and muſicians, were all capital 


performers: I eſteem it to be the moſt magnificent, and the beſt 
furniſhed with actors of any French theatre out of France. I | 
Had before ſeen thoſe of the Hague, Amſterdam, Bruſſels, Ber- 
lin, Dreſden, and Vienna, all which are ſurpaſſed by this of 
Cadiz. The price of a pit ticket is about two ſhillings and three 
pence. 


 Befides 
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Beſides theſe two, there is another theatre for the perform- 

ance of Italian operas: it conſiſts of four rows of boxes; ſix- 

teen in each row. The price of a ticket for the pit is the ſame 

as at the French theatre. 1 ſaw the comic opera of /a Locanda 
repreſented here. bp 


After theſe diverſions end, which is uſually about half paſt 


eleven, it is cuſtomary to walk in the alameda, or mall, till 
midnight. Here I ſaw | 


Donne e Donzelle, | 
D' ogni eta, d'ogni ſorte, e brutte e belle.“ 
Arioſto, Cant. xvii. v. 33. 


Among the reſt I oblerved ſeveral ladies who bad fixed glow- 
worms by threads to their hair, which had a luminous and pleaſ- 
ing effect. In the book de las Noticias Americenas, publiſhed in 
1772, by Don Antonio de Ulloa, page 143, I find that the Pe- 
ruvian ladies likewiſe ornament their heads, necks, and arms, 
with ſtrings of ſhining flies, the ſplendor of which gives them 
the appearance of coronets, necklaces, and bracelets of natural 
lights. This alameda is planted with double rows of white elms; 
ſeats of ſtone are fixed on each ſide: it is parted from the coach- 
road by iron rails, and commands a ſine view of the ocean. It 
is as much reſorted to by ladies of eaſy virtue as our St. James's 
Park, and is the only place in Spain where I found ſuch bare- 
faced licentiouſneſs and libertiniſm. Maſquerades are permitted 
during the carnival, | | 
O oO July 
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July 20. I ſpent this day in viewing the city: it is very: 
ſmall, and is ſituated on the extremity, or neck of a ſandy- 
iſland, or. rather peninſula, joined to the. continent: by the be-- 
fore-mentioned bridge de Suazo. It is about ſixteen miles long, 
and nine miles in the broadeſt part. The harbour is very capa+ 
cious, being no leſs than nine miles in diameter, and the city 
is the moſt commercial in Spain, the firſt marine department, 
and the center of all the traffic to the Weſt Indies. The author 
of le Voyagenr Frangors, in the ſixteenth volume, gives a juſt: 
and conciſe account of this trade, of which an extract is here in- 
ſerted. Cadiz is the place where the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
% and Italian merchants ſend their goods to be exported to- 
« America. in Spaniſh veſſels, which are divided into three 
_ & claſſes; the fleet ta), the regiſter ſhips, and the galleons. 
The fa conſiſts of three men of war, and fourteen or fifteen. 
« merchant ſhips, whoſe burthen is from four hundred to a 
« thouſand tons. Thoſe. veſſels are loaden with the beſt Euro- 
« pean productions; filks, ſtuſſs, linen, velvet, ribbons, laces, . 
« glaſs, looking-glaſſes, paper, hard-ware, watches, clocks, . 
« ſhoes, ſtockings, books, prints, pictures, iron utenſils, 
« wine, fruit, &c. ſo that every nation is intereſted in the 
« lading. Spain hardly contributes any thing but wine, 
« which with the freight, brokerage, and taxes to the king, 
« are all the advantage ſhe derives from this commerce. The 
fleet fails from Cadiz to la Vera Cruz: the veſſels which com- 
„ poſe it are not allowed to part company, nor to put in, nor 
« break bulk any where on the voyage. It takes in return 

5 | 46 gold, 
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* gold, ſilver, n cochineal, indigo, tobacco, ſugar, 


Ae 


16 


cocoa, &c. 


« The regiſter ſkips are equipped by, and fail for account of 
ſome private merchants of Seville and Cadiz, When they 
think that the Americans are in want of certain goods, they 


s preſent a petition to the council of the Indies, and deſire leave 


" C66 
* 


Kt 


16 


46 


46 


to ſend each of them a veſſel of three hundred tons, for which 
leave they pay a certain ſum; and, beſides, are obliged to 
make conſiderable preſents to different officers; and, though 


they only obtain leave to ſend veſſels of three hundred tons, 


there, nevertheleſs, hardly ever ſails any but ſuch as are at leaſt 
of double that burthen. | 


% The galleon fleet is compoſed of eight ſhips of the line, 


chiefly deſtined to furniſh Peru with warlike ſtores, but they 


are alſo filled with various merchandize for account of private 
perſons. Twelve other veſſels fail under their convoy. This 
fleet may only trade on the coaſts of the South wad and the 


other is limited to Mexico.“ 


The houſes in Cadiz are very high, and the city is ſaid to 


contain eighty thouſand inhabitants. 


In the evening I went to the Royal Obſervatory, which is 


well ſupplied with teleſcopes, microſcopes, air-pumps, electri- 
Cal machines, and all kinds of mathematical inſtruments, 


G 6: chiefly 
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chiefly made in London by Mr. Dollond and Mr. Bird. I had 
a ſmall teleſcope with me, which I had bought of the firſt men- 
tioned artiſt for thirty-five ſhillings, by the aſſiſtance of which, 
the aſtronomers obſerved diſtin&tly the immerſion of one of the 


ſatellites of Jupiter. I was here informed that the preciſe lati- 
tude of Cadiz is 36% 31“ 20”. | 


July 21. In the cathedral I ſaw a very good picture of St. 
Sebaſtian and an angel, by Murillo, whole length, and as large as 
the life; the back ground is turned very black. I then went to 
the convent of Capuchin friars ; over the great altar, in the 
church, is a picture twenty feet in height, and fourteen in 
breadth, painted by the ſame Murillo: it repreſents the eſpou- 
ſals of St. Catherine. The figures are the Virgin Mary, the 
Child, St. Catherine, and ſeveral angels, all whole lengths, and 
as large as the life. This was the painter's laſt work, as he fell 
from the ſcaffold which was erected before it, broke his leg, 
and ſhortly after died. In the Sacriſty are two other pictures by 
this artiſt, one of which repreſents the Aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin, which is a ſingle figure, w. I. n. {. and the other, a half. 
length of Chriſt, bound and crowned with thorns. I afterwards. 
went to the houſe of e/ Marguès de Pedroſo, where. I ſaw another 
picture painted by Murillo, and juſtly eſteemed to be his beſt 
piece: it repreſents the child Jeſus at about the age of five years, 
' ſtanding on a ſtone, on its left hand is Mary fitting, and on its 
right Joſeph, who is repreſented as if going to kneel ; they hold 
both the child's hands, each in their right hand: the Virgin's 

| face 
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face 18 almoſt in profile; ſhe looks towards the child, and Joſeph. 
towards the ſpectator; in his left hand he holds a branch of 
white lilies: the upper part of the picture repreſents Dias y ei 
 Efprritu Santo, under the ſhapes of an old man and a dove. I 
eſteem this to be the beſt picture I ever ſaw painted by a Spani- 
ard. I could not learn that there were any other good paintings 
in Cadiz. 


I purpoſely omit the ancient, true or fabulous, hiſtory of 
this city, and of the Egyptian Hercules, who is ſaid to have ſe- 
parated the mountains Calpe and Abyla; the firſt of which is 
the rock of Gibraltar, and the other Ape's-hill in Barbary, by 
which means he opened:a communication of the ocean with.the- 
Mediterranean; he then erected two pillars, as he thought, at 
che limits of the world to which alludes 


a Gadibus uſque. 
Ad Auroram & Gangen.“ 


On them was engraven- this well known inſcription: Nor plus 
ultra. Charles V. eraſed the on, and preſerved the plus ultra 
for his own. motto. I think it ſufficient to mention that Cadiz 
is the Gades of the ancients; it was firſt inhabited by the Phœni- 
_ eians, then by the Carthaginians, and. afterwards by the Ro- 

mans, during which time I find it recorded in an old French 
book, „That their great riches had introduced ſuch luxury, 
« that the girls of Gades were ſought after in all public rejoic- 


„ iugs, as. well for their {kill in playing on divers inſtruments 
g « of. 
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« of muſie, que pour leur humeur, qui avoit quelque choſe de plus 

« gue de Penjouement.” This fame book farther ſays, that 
neither women nor hogs were permitted to enter into the 
« e which was dedicated to Hercules.“ 


Dr. Veryard, who was here in 168 5, ſays in page 278, of 
his Travels, which were publiſhed in 1701: In this temple 
« was an altar dedicated to Poverty, and another to Arts and 
« Sciences, intimating, that poverty was the mother of arts ; 
« though, by a ſtrange change, ſcience is now become the nurſe 
of poverty.” 


The Reverend Mr. Clarke ſays, that “ in one convent in 
< this city, there is a ſarcophagus with curious marble baſſo-re- 
< lievos ; it is now a ciftern, and the good fathers have ſtuck 
“ two braſs cocks into the bellies of two water-nymphs, who 
« are henceforward condemned to a perpetual diabetes.” I was 
ignorant of this elegant remark at the time I was in Cadiz, ſo 
that I ſaw neither the nymphs nor the cocks. 


© Father Labat, who was here in 1705, fills two hu ndred pages | 

of his work with an account of Cadiz, part of which contains ex- 
tracts from a Spaniſh hiſtory of that city, publiſhed in 1610, 
by a prebend of the holy church of Cadiz. This reverend wri- 
ter aſſures ut, that this city is the Tarſis whither Solomon and 
his friend king Hiram ſent their ſhips, and that in the mines 
wn | hallaran en el coragon de la Piedra, granos de oro, a manera 

« ax 
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4. de pegones de pechos de mugeres;“ i. e. there were found in 
* the heart of the ſtone, grains of gold, like the nipples of 
« womens breaſts.” 


All the ſtreets in Cadiz are narrow, crooked, badly paved, and: 
filthy. In 1722 a new church was begun, which is intended to 
be the cathedral: the building was afterwards: diſcontinued,, 
but is now reſumed, and, according to contract, is to be roofed. 
within five years: it will be very magnificent, all that is hither-- 
to finiſhed is of white-marble, with very large fluted columns: 
of the Corinthian order. Underneath are very ſpacious: vaults- 
for ſepulchres. According to a little book printed in Cadiz in 
1770, there had already been ſpent in this building fourteen 
millions five hundred and eighty-ſix thouſand reals of vellon,. 
about one hundred and ſixty-two thouſand pounds; and it will: 
require as much again to complete it. Of theſe fourteen mil 
lions, about four were legacies and gifts, and the other ten 
were the produce of one-fourth per cent. on the commerce 
of Cadiz. | 


There are about thirty Engliſh merchants reſiding here, and 
2 great number of French, Italians, Germans, Dutch, &c. but 
they aſſociate but little with the Spaniards; and in none of the 
Spaniſh - houſes where I ſpent my evenings during near a: 
month. that I. remained here, did. I. ever. ſee any Engliſh- 
On 
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On Sunday the 25th of July, I croſſed the bay, which is 
mine miles broad, in a boat, and after failing an hour, Llanded at | 
the town of Port St. Mary, and had the ſatisfaction I had ſo long 

defired, of ſeeing a bull-fight, of which ſpectacle I had formed 
very erroneous ideas. As there has been no modern account of 
it publiſhed in the Engliſh language, excepting by Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. Baretti, and thoſe accounts differ greatly from what I 
ſaw both in Port St. Mary and in Cadiz, I ſhall endeavour 
to deſcribe them exactly as they were exhibited. . Mr. Clarke 
| had an opportunity of ſeeing a fe de toros, which I never had, 

this ſignifies Ell. feaſt, and is only celebrated on extraordinary 
occaſions, ſuch as a coronation, the birth of an heir to the 
crown, the marriages of the royal family, &c. Thoſe which I 
ſaw are termed regocijos de toros, bull-rejoicings. In Port St. 
Vary there are annually ten, in Cadiz twelve, in Seville four, 
in Granada four, and in Madrid and Aranjuez each ſix, on the 
Sundays of the months of June, July, and Auguſt, becauſe the 
bulls will not fight except during the hot ſeaſon. - 5 


The amphitheatre of Port St. Mary, as well as that of Cadiz, 
is entirely built of wood, and of no better architecture than the 
ſcaffoldings at Tyburn. Their form and dimenſions are like 
thoſe which have been before deſcribed *. At four in the after- 
noon I ſecured one of the beſt places, paying fifteen yeals, or 


* Uſually about two hundred feet in diameter, See p. 157, 188, and 235 
of this work. | ER 
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three ſhillings and four pence. Thoſe on the fide which is ex- 
poſed to the ſun, are only ten reals, and the loweſt places are 
fix pence each. The amphitheatre was ſoon filled, the boxes 
with ladies and gentlemen full dreſſed, and the benches under- 
neath with the mob: the coup d oeil was very pleafing, eſpecial- 
ly by reaſon of its novelty. . If women acted conſiſtently, it 
were to be wondered at how thoſe Who would either faint, 
or feign to faint at the fight of a frog, a ſpider, &c. can de- 
light in ſpectacles ſo barbatous as theſe are, where they are cer- 
tain of ſeeing a number of bulls expire in agonies, horſes | 
with their bellies ripped open, men toſſed on the beaſts 
horns, or trampled to death, and every ſpecies of cruelty exhi- 
bited; but as they do not act conſiſtently, the wonder ceaſes: 
the greater the barbarity, and the more the bloodſhed, the 
greater enjoyment they teſtify, clapping their hands, waving 
their handkerchiefs, and hallooing, the more to enrage the bull. 
I have ſeen ſome women throw handfuls of nuts into the area 
of the combat, in hopes of cauſing the men who fight the bull 
on foot to fall over them. But as no general rule is without its 
exceptions, I own with pleaſure, that I am acquainted with 
many Spaniſh ladies who never were preſent at a bull-fight, 
neither did they intend ever to ſee one. The governor of the 
city having ſeated himſelf in his box, the men who were to 
* the bulls made him their obeiſance; che area was then 


* The Reverend Mr. Clarke ſays, that he ſaw „ ladies feaſting with 
« theſe bloody ſcenes thoſe eyes which were intended only to ke exerciſed 
in ſofter cruelties,” 
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cleared of the mob, by a company of ſoldiers, who placed them 
ſelves juſt within the rails, which are breaſt high. Ten bulls, 
which is the fixed number, were to be killed. Three men on 
horſeback were to encounter the bull ; theſe are called picadores, 
jockeys : beſides theſe, were four men who were to fight on 
foot, theſe they term vanderilleros, flag-bearers, and three ma- 
tadores, ſlayers. _ Theſe are all butchers, cattle-drivers, &c. 
trained up from their youth to, and who gain their livelihood by 
this perilous profeſſion : the firſt are paid between three and four 
pounds each, every day on which they fight; the ſecond have 
half that ſum ; but the laſt, by being moſt expoſed to danger, 
and more dexterity being required of them, are allowed ten or 
twelve pounds each. Seventy or eighty horſes are kept in readi- 
| neſs in an adjacent ſtable : each of theſe beaſts is of the value 
of about five or ſix pounds; as they are often killed, and almoſt | 
always maimed, theſe anſwer the purpoſe ſufficiently. The 
faddles have a high peak before and behind, without which it 
would be impoſſible to fit on the horſes, which are with great 
difficulty made to face the bull; ſometimes they tremble with 
terror, rear up, kick, and are ungovernable : they are then 
obliged to have a , handkerchief tied over their eyes, eſpecially - 
thoſe which have been wounded in ſome former combat. Their 
riders wear a kind of breeches and boots made of very thick 
buff leather; more impenetrable than even the bottes fortes of 
the French poſtillions, but ſupple ; theſe are to prevent the 
bull's horns from goring the man ſo eaſily as they might other- 
wiſe do; ſtrong ſpurs are faſtened to their heels. They are 
N | | dreſſed 
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dreſſed in a waiſtcoat and ſhort cloak, a broad brimmed hat on 
their heads, tied by a ribbon under their chins: their left hand 
manages the reins, and in their right they have a lance as thick 
as the wriſt, and ten feet long, armed with a broad iron blade 
of a foot in length, but which is, by a thong twiſted round it, 
prevented from entering more than a hand's-breadth into the 
bull's body. The foot-men wear light jackets and a long cloak; 
they have each a ſmall dart in their hands, with a barbed j 
point; the dart is ornamented with cut paper, like fly-traps : | 
there are baſkets full of theſe darts behind the baluſtrades, 
-as the men frequently uſe half a dozen a piece to each bull, 
which, when dead, is dragged away withall the darts ſticking in 
its body. The matadores are habited in the ſame manner as the 
laſt mentioned, and likewiſe amuſe themſelves by ſtriking darts 
into the bulls. Their particular office will be explained 


_- hereafter, 


Every thing being ready, the bulls remained to be driven 2 
croſs the area from the ſtables where they were, to a ſmaller 
ſtable behind the amphitheatre, where each was to-be kept apart. 
The firſt ſtable was not far from the amphitheatre, and a wall of 
boards fix feet high was put up the whole way the bulls were to 

| . Paſs. At a quarter paſt four the ten bulls were let into the area, 
in order to be put into the ſtables at the oppoſite door; a man 
.on foot led a tame ox, which had been bred with the bulls, be- 
fore, to decoy them into theſe: they followed the ox very quiet- 


1y; but they do not always do ſo. The three horſemen placed 
Pp 2 them- 
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themſelves at ſome diſtance, one on each fide of, and the other 
oppoſite to the door at which the bull was to enter: a trumpet 


was then ſounded as a fignal to let a bull in, and the man who 
opened the door got behind it immediately. 


During this laſt quarter of an hour the bulls had been teaſ- | 
ed by pricking them in the backs: this. is done by perſons 
placed on the ceiling of the ſtables, which was low, and conſiſt- 
ed only of a plank laid here and there, and between thoſe 
planks was fpace enough to uſe any inſtrument for that purpoſe. 
The bulls were diſtinguiſhed by a ſmall knot of ribbon fixed to 
their ſhoulders, the different colours of which ſhew where they 
were bred, which is known. by the advertiſements. 


The bull made at the firſt horſeman, who received it on the 
point of the ſpear, held in the middle tight to his fide, and paſ- 
ſing under his arm-pit, which making a wide gaſh in the bull's 


ſhoulder, occaſioned it to draw back, the blood running in tor- 


rents : the force with which the bull ran at the man was fo great,. 


that the ſhock had: nearly overſet him and his horſe. It was. 


then another man's turn to wound the bull, as- only one is to: 
cope with it at a time. They are never allowed to attack the 
bull, but muſt wait the animal's approach. The bull trotted in- 
to the middle of the area, and ſtared about, frighted by the: 
clapping and hallooing of the multitude. The man on horſe- 
back always facing the beaſt, and turning when it turned: it- 


then ran at the horſe, and got another wound in the breaſt, and: 


a. third: 
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a third from the next horſeman it attacked. It was now be- 
come mad with pain, the blood iſſuing from its mouth in 
ſtreams, and faintneſs made it ſtagger, its eyes flaſhed fury,” 
it pawed up the ground, and laſhed its ſides with its tail; its. 
breath was impetuouſly diſcharged like ſmoke from its noſ- 
trils; ſo that its head appeared as if in a miſt. A trumpet 
then ſounded, which was the ſignal for the horſemen to retire ; 
and the men on foot began their attack, ſticking barbed darts in- 


to every part of its body; the torture they inflicted made the 


bull leap from the ground, and run furiouſly at one of the' men, 
who jumped aſide ; the bull then turned to another man, who 
had juſt ſtuck a dart into its back: this man took to his heels, 
and leaped over the rails, where he was ſafe: in this manner 
all the men continued tormenting the bull, who could hardly ſtand 
through loſs of blood. The trumpet then ſounded again, upon 
which the matador appeared, with a cloak extended on a ſhort 
ſtick in his left hand, and in his right a two-edged ſword, the 
blade of which was flat, four inches broad, and a yard long ; 
he ſtood ſtill, and at the moment the bull in the agonies of 
deſpair and death, made at him, he plunged the ſword into- 
the ſpine behind the beaſt's horns, which inſtantly made it drop 
down dead. If the matador miſſes his aim, and cannot defend 
himſelf with the cloak, he loſes his life, as the bull exerts all its- 
remaining ſtrength with an almoſt inconceivable. fury“. The: 


* When the matador ſucceeds in killing the bull by a ſingle thruſt, the 
ropulace throw money to him ; I ſaw a Spaniſh nobleman fling a gold: 
| piece 
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dead bull was immediately dragged out of the area by three 


horſes on a full gallop, whoſe traces were faſtened to its horns. 


A quarter of an hour was elapſed, which is the time allowed for 


the murder of each bull, five minutes to the-horſemen, five to 
the footmen, and five to the ſlayer. | | 


'Another bull was then let in : this was the wildeſt and moſt fu= 
rious of any I ever ſaw. The horſeman miſſed his aim, and the 


bull thruſt its horns into the horſe's belly, making the bowels 
hang out: the horſe became ungovernable, ſo that the man 
Was obliged to diſmount and abandon it to the bull, who 
purſued it round the area, till at laſt the horſe fell, and expired. 


Four other horſes were ſucceſlively killed by this bull, which, 


till then, had only received ſlight wounds, though one of the 
horſes had kicked its jaw to pieces. One of the horſemen broke 


his ſpear in the bull's neck, and horſe and rider fell to the 


ground ; the rider broke his leg, and was carried off. The 


footmen then fell to work again, and afterwards the matador 

put an end to the life of this valiant animal, whoſe ſtrength and 
courage were unavailing to ſave it. The third bull killed two 
horſes, goring them under the belly, ſo that the inteſtines hung 


trailing on the ground. The ſeventh bull likewiſe killed two 


horſes. In this manner were ten bulls maſſacred, and the whole 


* - concluded in two hours and a half. The bulls fleſh was imme- 


piece e of three hundred reals, three pounds ſix ſhillings and fight pe pence, in- 
to the area for him, on one of theſe occaſions. 4346-9 
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When the lalt bal had been ſufficiently wounded by the horſe- 
men, the mob were allowed to enter the area; they attacked 
the bull on all ſides, and killed ãt with their knives and daggers. 
Vhe bull ſometimes toſſes ſome 'ettheſe . Je its _' 
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Dr Goldsmith“ ee Wei « | Thoſemild: 

| A belle, which the Spaniards pride themſelves ſo much in com- 
« bating; ate very mean deſpicable little animale, and ſome- 
« what ſhaped like our cows, with nothing of that peculiar 


« ſternneſs of aſpect for which our bulls are RT They 
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Pam depends upon their cloaks, which: they bah bs 
bull's head When purſued: by it, and by that, means evade: the” | 
animal, which always ſhuts its eyes before it puſhes. Much / 


their ſafety is likewiſe owing: to- their number. becauſe,” when 


che bulh runs at one man, another attacks it behind, and makes | 
it turn, Some of theſe fellows will wait the bull' coming, and 


ans purpoſely WTO when the beaſt runs over them, 
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and ſpends its fury in- the girc Some caſt their hats on tlie 
ground, which diverts the bull from the purſuit. Some bulls 
will not fight at all: but of thoſe which do, each has its peculiar 
manner. I afterwards ſaw ſeveral of tlie former: the populace 
eried dut, Jos perro, los perras, the dogs, the dogs; upon 


which three bult-dogs were let lodfe, and in a moment ſeized the 


bull by the noſtrils, with a fierceneſs equal, if not ſuperior to 
that of the Engliſh dogs; they pinned it to the ground, and 
then the tue killed it; by ſtriking a: ſmüll dagger into the 
ſpine behind the horns; the dogs could not be forceil to quit 
their hold, even though the bull was dead, till their maſters had 
almoſt ſtrangled them by twiſting ropes round their necks. 
Theſe dogs are ef che breed of thoſe -which the Spatiards car- 
ried with them when they conquered America; and by means 
of 'which they ſo Sy cauſed the natives to be torn to 
0 15 . Gu mer 515 end 450 1% (18 os % Wie 
The bulls ſkins are NO IP Es ee ee 
wounds, that they might be compared to ſieves. Sometimes a 
bull leaps over the rails among the people; but this unwelcome 
viſitor is ſoon killed; being entang led between the benches. The 
| horſemen always endeavour to place themſelves fronting the 
pull, rather towards its left ſide, When they can the better di- 
rect che lance wich they base in-their right händ. The next 
day being a feſtival, I ſa another bull-fight, which was pet - 
formed in the ſame manner, but the ten bulls were not ſo quiet 
when ä the amphitheatre before the combat began : 
84, nn : 
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irritated by the noiſe of the multitude, they wreaked their venge- 
ance on the man who led the tame ox : they toſſed him on 
their horns from one to another for ſeveral minutes: the fellow 
however eſcaped with life, but terribly wounded. Nine of the 
. bulls went at laſt into the ſtable, but the tenth attacking the 
horſemen, was diſpatched in the uſual way by all the combat- 
ants ſucceſſively. The bulls ſometimes halt, and ſmell at the 
blood which flows on the ground ; and often when they have 
advanced half way in their career, they ſtop ſhort, and ſurvey 


the man on horſeback calmly, whereupon they ſeem to colle&  - 


courage, and then their fury redoubles. Sometimes the horſe 
and the bull are both ſeen ſtanding on their hind legs, leaning 
againſt each other, the cavalier's ſpear being in the bulls neck; 
but as th's animal is the heavieſt of the two, its weight always 
preponderates, ſo that the horſe has no means of eſcaping but 
by flight, and the bull is ſo ſwift in purſuing, that it will follow 
a horſe on full gallop three or four times round the area without 
| loſing ground, and with its horns touching the horſe's buttocks. 
I obſerved that almoſt all the male ſpectators ſmoked ſegars 
during the whole time; they carried flints, ſteels, and a kind 
of tinder, called yeſca, which conſiſts of white filaments of a cer- 
tain plant, to light their tobacco with“. e 


* Many Spaniards ſmoke tobacco ſhred fine and wrapt up in a ſmall 
piece of paper, which they light : this method of ſmoking they call 
«6 chupar tabaco en papel.” | | 


Q q Jafter- 
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I afterwards ſaw a bull-fight in Cadiz. The advertiſement, 
which was put into my hands concerning, it runs thus: 


40 Twelfth and laſt Corrido (Courſe) this year. 


40 Punctual account of the bulls which are to be courſed in the 
te plaza (amphitheatre), of the very noble and loyal city of Cadiz, 
on Sunday the 29th of Auguſt, 1773, in the afternoon, 

« Being deputies and perpetual governors, 
| Don N. N. and Don N. N. 
The ten bulls are the following : Six from the town of Al- 
&« cala, bred by Don N. N. diſtinguiſhed by a ſcarlet device. Three 
from Chiclana, bred by Don N. N. with a white device. One 
« bull para juguete, for a play-thing.“ | 


The names of the picadores, matadores, and vanderilleros, are 
then ſpecified, and as a poſtſcript, 156 

To augment the diverſion, the picador N. N. is to cht a As 
8. dull on horſeback with darts, without a lance; he is then to 
combat on foot, and afterwards kill it with the broad-ſword. 
he laſt bull is to have wooden knobs on its horns ; the valiant 
% negro N. N. is to fight with it, and give Pleaſure to the 
4% public by his great valour and dexterity.” . 


In Mr. Clarke's book are ſome conjeQures about the origin 
of theſe ſpectacles, to which I refer . According to the Spaniſh. 
hiſtorians the firſt bull- fight was exhibit in Spain in the year 1100. 


* No corro ſanguineo o ledo amante 


Vendo a formoſa dama deſejada, 4 O touro 
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On the 27th of July, I hired a ſingle-horſe chaiſe, and in 
liree hours arrived at Xerez, which is two leagues from Port 
St. Mary. The road is ſandy, and continues gradually rifing, . 
ſo that from the eminence on which Xerez is ſituated, I beheld 
a fine proſpect over olive- grounds, intermixed with cottages 
white-waſhed, with a diftant view of the bay of Cadiz. KXerez 
is a pretty large town, and is the mart for the wine known in 
England by the name of ſherry : twenty thouſand butts of this 
wine are annually exported; the price upon an average is fifty 
dollars per butt. I entered the town through a double Mooriſh 
gate, over which is an Arabic inſcription, The ftreets are in 
general broad, but not paved. The great ſquare has on one fide 
a portico of twenty-two arches. Several noble families reſide 
here. I waited on Mr. John Brickdale, who is the only Engliſh 
wine-merchant in this town: that gentleman was ſo obliging as 
to give me a letter to the ſuperior of the celebrated Carthuſian 
convent, which is a league diſtant from Xerez. On my arrival 
at this convent, which was between twelve and -one, all the 
O touro bufca & pondoſe diante, 
« Salta, corre, fibila, acena & 'brada : 
« Mas o animal atroce neſſe inſtante, 
Com a fronte cornigera inclinada, 
„ Bramando duro corre, & os olhos cerra 
„ Derriba, fere, mata & poem por terra.“ 
| Os DOs Luſiadas, canto i. v. 88. 
The joyful lover ſeeing his beautiful and deſired lady, ſeeks for the bull 
in the bloody cireus; he places himſelf before it, he leaps,” runs, whiſtles, 
makes ſigns, and ſhouts; but the ferocious animal, in that inſtant inclig- 


ing its horned front, runs loudly bellowing, with its eyes ſhut, overturns, 
wounds, kills, and throws to the ground. 


Qu 2. bet 
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holy fathers who inhabit it were aſleep; and, as I would not 
diſturb their repoſe, and had no inclination to wait, I left it 
without having entered into it. On the gate is an inſcription, 
purporting, that it was built by Andres de Ribera (a private citi- 
zen of Cadiz), in 1571. I then walked over a bridge of eight 
arches, which is in ſuch a ruinous condition, that people in 
carriages prefer fording the river, which at that time was ſhal- 
low, and proceeding three leagues, arrived at el Puerto Real, 
where I took a boat, and in an hour landed at la Yſla. We 
paſſed by la Carraca, a ſmall village, near which ten men-of- 
war were anchored, two of which were of eighty-four guns, and 
_ others broken up, being unfit for ſervice. 


At la Yſla, I ſaw a ſmall elephant of ſeven feet high, which 
was juſt arrived from the Philippine iſlands, and was intended 
as a preſent for the king. The next morning 1 | returned in a 
chaiſe to Cadiz. | 


On the third of Auguſt I ſet out for Sevilla, filing in. the af- 
ternoon acroſs the bay to Port St. Mary, and there hired a one- 
horſe chaiſe to carry me to that capital. 


Auguſt 4. I paſſed the night in Xerez : I there ſaw the body 
of a peaſant who had juſt been ſtabbed, placed on a bier in the 
ſtreet, with a box to receive alms for maſſes to be celebrated for 
the good of his ſoul, and to defray the expences of his burial. 


Avguſt: 


. . 30 
Auguſt 5. I ſet out by moon: light, at three in the morning; 
and after travelling five leagues, of which the firſt was ſandy, 
but the others perfectly fine and level, among olive-trees and 
vineyards, reſted at Lebrija. In the afternoon I proceeded fix 
leagues farther, and paſſed the night in a venta. 'The road is 
quite flat, and not a houſe of any kind is ſeen between Lebrija 
and this venta. We had now approached the river Guadalquivir, 
on which many veſſels were failing : we ſaw ſeveral covies of 
partridges, and numerous flights of lapwings. 


This afternoon we met a drove of ten bulls, which were to- 
fight at Port St. Mary's. Three picadores, armed with lances, 
followed them; they environed the chaiſe, which put us under 
great apprehenſions, but happily they were quiet, and paſſed on. 
We ſaw them coming at a diſtance, but there was neither houſe - 
nor tree to retreat to.. | 


* 
a 


Avgult 6. We ſet out early in the morning, and after travel 
ling four ſhort leagues arrived at Sevilla, where I put up at the 
Croſs. of Malta: this inn is kept by an Italian, and is the beft 


in Spain. 


Sevilla is the largeſt city in the kingdom, and is ſituated - in 
37 25 latitude, in the middle of a plain, as, level as any part 
of Holland. The river Guadalquivir divides it into two unequal 
parts; that on the ſouth- ſide is called Triana: theſe parts are join- 
ed together by a mean and ſhabby bridge, conſiſting of planks laid 


On 
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on ten boats, forming the ſegment of a circle, according as the 
tide runs. The city is nearly circular, ſomething more than a 
mile and a half in diameter, and contains upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty-thouſand inhabitants, though formerly it con- 
tained more than twice that number. A plan of this city was 
publiſhed in 1771, in four large ſheets. | 


Ihe Spaniſh proverb, Quien no ha viſto Sevilla, no ha viſlo 
* maravilla,” is well known. This city is thought to have 
been founded by the Phcenicians, who called it Hiſpalis, from 
whence the whole kingdom is called Heſperia; it is en- 
vironed by an embattled wall, and has fifteen gates; it con- 
tains twenty-eight pariſh churches, thirty-nine convents for 
men, and thirty-two nunneries, which have each a church; 
fourteen hoſpitals, and ſix colleges. 'The river Guadalquivir 
was anciently called Bætis: its preſent name is Arabic, and ſig- 
nifies the Great River; it riſes in New Caſtile, and falls into 
the ocean at San Lucar, after a courſe of feventeen leagues 
from Sevilla, The author of Telemachus gives a pleaſing de- 

ſeription of this river, in the eighth book of that work, begin- 
| ning. Le feuve Betis coule dans un pais fertile, & ſous un cio! 
&« doux, qui eſt toujours ſerein, &c.” This river is neither broad 
nor rapid, but very deep. There were at the time I was there 
fourteen Dutch veſlek, of two or three hundred tons burthen, 
lying near the bridge, waiting for their cargoes of wool : which 
4s a very dangerous commodity, for if proper care be not taken 
20 air it frequently, by opening the hatches of the veſſel, it 
0 takes 


takes fire; a Dutch veſſel was by this means burnt down to the 
water's edge a ſhort time before my arrival: this happened in 
the river, ſo that the crew ſaved their lives, but if ſuch an acci- 
dent ſhould happen at ſea, the conſequence is evident. 


All the ftreets in Sevilla are narrow, crooked, and badly pav- 
ed: the houſes are very high, which makes the ſtreets ſhady, 
and much cooler than they would otherwiſe be. There are 
more palaces, and other conſpicuous buildings here, than in any 
other Spaniſh city. Three or four Engliſh merchants reſide in- 
it, but moſt of the commerce is removed to Cadiz; ſo that we 
have no conful here. The exchange, which formerly ſerved: 
for the merchants to aſſemble in, is at preſent ſhut up, graſs 
grows within it as there does in the exchange at Antwerp. 
This at Sevilla, which is called /a Lonja, is the handſomeſt 
building here; its architect was Alonſo Berruguete : it is of the 
Tuſcan order, of brick plaiſtered over, and forms a ſquare of 
one hundred and eighty feet, two ſtories in height, eleven win- 
dows in breadth, and three doors to each ſide; the principal 
ſtair-caſe is very magnificent, a baluſtrade ſurrounds the top. 
Near to this edifice is ſituated the cathedral, which is the largeſt 
Gothic building in Spain, or perhaps in Europe: the roof is 
ſuſtained by forty octangular columns, which form five naves: 
each of theſe columns is ſixteen feet in diameter. The church, 
as well as the exchange, is environed by pieces of broken co- 
lumns of granite and porphyry, linked to each other by chains 
to keep carriages off: a flight of ſeven ſteps likewiſe encompaſſes 

| theſe: 
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theſe edifices. San Fernando is buried in the cathedral, and alſo 
the ſon of Chriſtopher Columbus: on his grave-ſtone is engra- | 
ven, a Sevilla y Leon nuebo mondo dib Colon; that is, Colum- 
bus gave a new world to Sevilla and Leon. I know not where 
Columbus himſelf was interred. At one end of the church 1s 
the famous Torre de /a Giralda, or Tower of the Weathercock : 
it is three hundred and fifty feet in height, and exactly ſquare, 
each ſide being fifty feet in breadth : the materials are ſtone to 
fix feet from the ground, and all the reſt are brick. At the 


| height of two hundred and thirty feet, a ſmaller tower riſes from 
"It : the whole is crowned with a weather-cock, repreſenting 
Faith under the figure of a woman, with a palm branch in one 
hand, and a flag in the other: this figure is fourteen feet in 


height. Near the middle of the little tower is painted round it, 
turris fortiſſima nomen domini, one of which words is on each ſide, 
The tower was built in the year 1000, as far as the belfrey, 
by Geber, one of the Mooriſh kings. The bells are five-and- 
twenty in number; the largeſt weighs one hundred and twenty- 
five quintals. In 1560 it was beautified, and built to the height 


it now is. I purchaſed a very large print of this curious fabric. 


I aſcended it by thirty-ſix ſlopes, without ſteps; ſo that a horſe 
can go up to the top, from whence there 1s a very fine proſpect. 


This is not the only tower which is ſo conſtructed in the infide. 


I aſcended St. Mark's tower, or Campanile, in Venice, which is 
three hundred and thirty-ſeven feet high, on thirty-ſeven of 
the like ſlopes; and the ſteeple of the church of St. Barbara, 
in Mantua, on twenty-five ſlopes. The town-houſe at Geneva 


is 
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is acceſſible as far as the fourth ſtory even in coaches, as the 
turnings are very broad, and paved. 


The amphitheatre for the bull-fights is the largeſt in Spain, 
the inner area being two hundred and forty feet in diameter : 
in 1740 it was begun to be built of ſtone ; thirty-five arches, or 
about one third of it, were finiſhed, when a ſtop was put to 
the building with that material, which was found too expenſive, 
and it was completed in wood, in which ſtate it now remains : 
under the boxes are eight rows of covered gradines, or ſeats, and 
nine of uncovered. Theſe amphitheatres ſerve ſometimes for 
the exhibitions of 7zegos de canas, which are a kind of tourna - 
ments, wherein knights on horſeback caſt reeds at-each other in- 
ſtead of lances. 


The theatre conſiſts of three rows of boxes, twenty in each 
row. I was there one evening: the actors were ſo extremely bad, 
that I could not get any perſon to accompany me thither, ſo that 
I ſoon quitted it, and repaired to the a/ameda, or mall, which is 
about three furlongs in length; five rows of trees divide it into 
four ſhady walks, or alleys: it is embelliſhed with fix foun- 
tains and ſeveral ſtone benches, and ſmall canals of water run at 
the foot of each row of trees. At one end are two very high 
columns of granite, taken from a temple of Hercules which 
exiſted here in times of very remote antiquity; on the top of one 
is placed a ſtatue of Hercules, and on the other one of Julius 
Czfar. At the other end of the mall are two modern columns, with 
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a lion on the top of each. Between the hours of ſix and eight 
in the evening the Spaniſh ladies reſort hither in their carriages, 
and from ten to midnight they return hither again to walk, eſpe- 
cially on Sundays, attended by their cortejos. | 


The royal tobacco fabric is ſituated juſt without the walls: it 
was built in 1757, wholly of white ſtone, during the reign of the 
late king Ferdinand VI. It is a ſquare of ſeven hundred and forty: 


feet, and of two ſtories in height: the chief front has twenty- 


nine windows in breadth, the back front twenty-five, and each 
of the two ſides twenty-four : fifteen hundred men are conſtant- 
ly employed in the manufacture of ſegars and ſnuff, and one 

hundred and ninety horſes alternately turn eighty mills for the 
ſame purpoſe. The whole fabric coſt thirty-ſeven millions of 
reals, about four hundred and twelve thouſand pounds. I was in- 
formed that the neat revenue, cleared annually for the king, 
amounts to a million ſterling : it is the only fabric in the whole 
kingdom. There is but one door by which it can be entered, to 
prevent the labourers from ſmuggling the tobacco, which ſome 
of them nevertheleſs found means to do, by a very Uncommon . 
method, which was diſcovered by their being obliged to be cur- 

ed of the inflammation which happened to the part where they 


had concealed it. They are always ſearched when they go home in 


the evening. The firſt days they come to work the volatile parts 


of the tobacco and ſnuff affect them ſo as to cauſe them to ſtagger 


and reel as if they were intoxicated : I could only remain a few 
minutes among the ſnuff-mills, and even then with a handker- 


chief applied to my mouth and noſe. 
| Near - 
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Near this. place, without the walls, and not far from the 


river, is the royal college of Sant' Elmo, where one hundred and 
ſixty boys are inſtructed in navigation, &c. 


The hoſpital de /a Sangre, for ſick women, is alſo worthy of 
notice, on account of its ſize, having no leſs than thirty-three 
windows in front: it is not yet finiſhed, though it was begun half 


a century ago. 


The alcazar, or palace of the ancient kings, was built partly 
by the Moors, and partly by Don Pedro the Cruel. Several of 
the rooms have their walls covered with Arabic inſcriptions ; 
moſt of the ceilings are gilt; the floors are of ſmall bits of 
marble, inlaid in various figures, in the fame manner as the 
pavement of St. Mark's church in Venice : it is at preſent inha- 
bited by El Senor Don Pablo de Olavide, intendant-general of 
Andalusla, at whoſe table I frequently had the honour of din- 
ing: this gentleman is one of the richeſt Spaniſh ſubjects, and lives 
with the ſplendor of a prince. The modern part of this palace 
has the plus ultra inſerted in every room, together with the Im- 
perial Eagle. This was done during the reign of Charles V. 
who was as fond and vain of this motto as the gouty nobleman 
Tepreſented in one of Hogarth's prints was of coronets, which he 
even cauſed to be engraven on his crutches. There is a large 
garden behind the palace, planted with groves of orange and 
lemon trees, and embelliſhed with fountains and terraces : its 

proprietor generouſly leaves it open to the public. 
| Rr 2 Being 
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Being informed that the mint of Sevilla contained nothing: but 
what is found in all others, I did not go to ſee it: 

After having viewed the public edifices I went in ſearch of 
pictures: Murillo, Velaſquez, and de Valdes, three of the beſt 
Spaniſh painters, were born in or near Sevilla, ſo that J expected 
to find many of their pictures here, and I was not diſappointed. 
I firſt waited on Don Franciſco de Bruna, to whom. I brought an 
introductory letter: that gentleman began by ſhowing me his 
own collection of * among which the following are. 
worthy of notice. 


A picture repreſenting the Adoration of the Three Kings, who: 
are painted as large as the life, together with Joſeph, Ja Virgen, el. 
Nmo, and a ſervant: the child is in ſwaddling- clothes: the back- 
ground is obſcure, and the ſhadows are very ſtrong, ſomewhat; 
in the manner of Guido. This picture is one of Velaſquez's 


beſt pieces. 


An original portrait of Quevedo, with ſpectacles, by the ſame- 
Velaſquez. A fine engraving, by Carmona, of this picture is. 
inſerted in the fourth volume of the Spaniſh Parnaſſus. 

Four ſmall pieces by Teniers. | 

Two ſmall Flemiſh landſcapes. 

Four correct drawings of the battles of Alexander: the figures 
are about four inches in ſize, 

A. book in folio, with drawings, by'M Murillo, de Valdes, and 
Cornelis Schut, done about the year 1680. 

In. 
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la the midſt of this gentleman's library I obſerved a table 
made of a ſingle plank of caoba, which is a ſort of red woodi 
reſembling mahogany, brought from the Weſt Indies, ſixteen 
feet and a half long, and a-yard broad. | 


In the palace of the duke of Alcala, which is commonly called 
Pilate's Houſe, as it is ſaid to be built like that which Pilate in- 
| habited, I ſaw a very fine picture by Leonard da Vinci, repre- 
ſenting the Virgin Mary ſtanding between Joſeph and John; and 
holding the child, who ſtands. on a table. The figures are 
whole lengths, and about four feet in proportion. At each of | 
the four corners. of the court-yard 1s placed a. gigantic marble: 
ſtatue of Ceres, Pallas, &c. and under the porticos which ſur- 
round it, are buſts of the Cæſars, probably of Italian antico-me>- 
derns workmanſhip... | | 2 


In the church of San Felipe Neri, I ſaw a pietd, by Van 
Dyke : the figures are as large as the life, and whole lengths.. 

In the church of la-Caridad are, ; 

Two large pictures called the Triumph of the Croſs, repre-- 
fenting ſkeletons, deaths? heads, crowns, croſſes, &c. by Juan 
de Valdes: theſe are eſteemed to be his beſt works. 

Eight very large pictures, in which the figures are all whole 
lengths, and of the natural ſize, by Murillo. They repreſent. 

Lot and his three gueſts. | 

Moſes ftriking the rock... 


A'ſaintx 
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A Saint called San Juan de Dios, carrying a poor ſick man on 
his back, an angel aſſiſts him, and lightens his burthen. 

Saint Iſabel, queen of Hungary, picking the ſcabs off the head 
of a leper. This picture is ſo naturally painted that it cauſes 
diſguſt. | 

The miraculous multiplication of five n. and as many 
fiſhes. 

St. Peter delivered out of priſon by an —— 

Chriſt healing a ſick man. 

The return of the Prodigal Son. 

Beſides theſe, Murillo painted two {mall pieces, one repre- 
ſenting the Annunciation, and the other the Virgin and Child, 
' which are likewiſe preſerved here. | 


In the church of St. Angel, I ſaw a picture by Rubens, re- 


7 preſenting Chriſt ſitting on the clouds, at the right hand of the 


Father, whoſe feet reſt on a globe, ſupported by three flying 

Cupids, which perhaps were intended for cherubims. At the 

bottom corners of this picture are St. John and St. Peter. All 

theſe figures are whole lengths, and nearly as large as the life. 
In the Carthuſian convent, are three ſmall pictures by Albert 

Durer. ; 

In the chapel of the Noviciado church are eleven ſmall pic- 

tures by Tintoretto. 

Beſides theſe, Murillo painted the following pieces which 1 

did not ſee, by reaſon that ſome are never uncovered but on par- 


ticular 


„ zr 


ticular days of the year, and that in the convents where I went: 
to ſee them, the friars were either aſleep, or ſo lazy that they 
would not give themſelves the trouble of ſhewing them to me. 


In the Capuchin convent, ſixteen pictures over the altars in 
the church. 

In Santa Maria la Blanca, two. 
In St. Auguſtin, that over the great altar, one over another 
altar, and one in the ſacriſty. | 

In St. Franciſco, all the paintings in the ſmall cloiſter,. 
eleven in number. | 

In los Venerables, the Conception and St, Peter, and ſereral 
in the refectory. : 
Six in the cathedral,. which are ! in ſuch a bad light, 


that they can hardly be perceived. 


The other churches contain pictures, which are too tedious to 
mention, by ſecond-rate painters, ſuch as Pedro Campaña, 
Luis de Vargas, Franciſco Zurbaran, Franciſo Herrera el Viejo, 
Alonſo Cano, Franciſco Pacheco, Pablo de Ceſpede, Pablo 
Roelas, Pedro Villegas, Baſco Pereira, Franciſeo Varela, Mo- 
 rales, Alonſo Vaſquez, Antonio Mohedano, Juan de Valdes, and: 
Martin de Vos. And in: the archbiſhop's _ are. a few by 
i Calabreſe, 


I made an excurſion of about a league and a half 'on the other- 


| fide of the river, to ſee the ruins. of, the amphitheatre of the 
| ancient. 


{ 
{ 
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cient Italicum, called Old Sevilla at preſent: it is ſituated be- 


tween two hills, and is of an oval form, whoſe longeſt inner 
diameter is two hundred and thirty-ſix feet, and its ſhorteſt one 
hundred and fifty-two : ſome of the arches yet remain ; they 
are built of red bricks, each about a foot ſquare, the reſt is com- 
poſed of ſmall irregular ſtones and pebbles, with as much mor- 
ter as ſtone. By the ruins may be diſcovered, that it had anci- 
ently two chief entrances, oppoſite to each other in the longeſt 


diameter, fourteen vomitoria, or entrances to the ſeats, or gra- 


dines, of which fourteen rows are ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed. Ema- 
nuel Martini mentions this amphitheatre in the firſt epiſtle of 
the eighth book of his work, which was cited in the deſcrip- 


tion of the amphitheatre of Sazuntum. 


On my return I obſerved many ſtorks neſts on the church of 
St. Iſidoro, and various fields planted with liquorice, the roots of 


which grow here to a very great ſize. 


During my ſtay in Sevilla, I had the pleaſure of being fre- 
quently with Don Antonio de Ullda, who is well known in 
England by his deſcription of America, which is the beſt mo- 
dern account of a voyage that has. ever been publiſhed in the 
Spaniſh language. He informed me, that in the library of 
the king of Denmark, at Copenhagen, he ſaw the beſt collection 


of Spaniſh books that is to be met with out of Spain, and that 


* It is tranſlated into Engliſh, in two octavo volumes. 
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all the editions of the various Spaniſh authors are the re preſerv- 


ed. His brother Don Martin de Ulloa likewiſe reſided in Se- 


villa. They aſſured me, that four leagues from this city is a 


ſmall tower called J Torre de Quatro Abitas, which may be 
ſhaken by a perſon who aſcends it, to ſuch a degree as to ſpill li- 
quids out of a glaſs; and that all along the coaſts of Spain are 
watch-towers, from mile to mile, with lights and guards at 
night; ſo that from Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilbao to 


Ferrol, the whole kingdom may by theſe means be ſucceſſively 


alarmed in caſe of an invaſion, 


I cannot conclude my account of Sevilla, without mentioning 


my particular obligations to the governor the Marquis de Arco- 


Hermolo, and to the beautiful and accompliſhed marchioneſs de 
Maleſpina, at whoſe houſes I ſpent my evenings in balls and 
' muſical parties. 


Having ſufficiently gratified my cutioſity in this city, and 
fearing leſt too long a ſtay. might attach me too much to it, I 
reluctantly parted from my acquaintances, and on the 19th of 
Auguſt, at five in the morning, embarked in a four-oared boat, 
which I had hired to carry me to San Lucar, which is ſeventeen 
leagues, on the river Guadalquivir: the banks on both fides are 
quite flat, ſo that it appeared as if we were failing on a Dutch 
canal. We met two large Dutch ſhips which were going to 


Sevilla for wool. The river was covered with water-fowl of va- by 


rious ſpecies, and the ſhores with lapwings, and innumerable 
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flocks of buſtards, from four to twenty together: I fired at ſeve- 
ral of theſe birds, but, as the ſhot was too ſmall, it only wound- 
ed them lightly. I obſerved alſo two or three kingfiſhers ho- 
vering about the banks. I had filled my boracho with wine, and 
took proviſions from Sevilla, I paſſed the night on a bench in 
the boat, and the next morning art five landed at San Lucar de 
Barrameda, a ſmall town at the head of the bay, into which the 
river, now grown conſiderably wider, diſcharges itſelf. I wait- 
ed on his majeſty's conſul, Wyndham Beawes, eſq. This gen- 
an is author of the Lex Mercatoria Rediviva, which was 
publiſhed ſome years ago, and intends to publiſh a hiſtorical ac- 
count of Spain, in three folio volumes: he was ſo kind as to 
ſhew me part of the firſt volume, which is already printed; it 
contains Diſſertations on Solomon, on Tyre, on Cadiz, being the 
land of Ophir, &c. He informed me, that three leagues from 
San Lucar is a ſmall tower, which was looſened from its founda- 
tion by the earthquake in 1755, and thrown bottom A, 
in which poſition it now ſtands. | 


I here hired a ſingle-horſe chaiſe, which in five hours brought 
me to Port St. Mary. The diſtance is five leagues, and the road: 
is very ſandy and heavy. Here I procured a paſſage in a boat, 
and after an hour and a half's failing landed in Cadiz. | 


About half-way: acrofs the bay: is a fach bank, which is very 
dangerous in bad weather ; when the Spaniards ſail over it, they 
take off their hats, and ſay a Pater noſter and an Ave Maria for 

| | the 
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the ſouls of the paſſengers who have periſhed on that bank, and 
the maſter of the boat makes a collection of a few cop- 
per pieces, to pay for the maſſes to be celebrated to deliver 
thoſe ſouls from purgatory. They have a ſimilar cuſtom 
in France, when criminals are executed : I ſaw a man broke alive 
on the wheel at Bourdeaux, and juſt before the executioner _ 
formed his part, the W 8 prayed bare- headed. 


On Sunday the 22d of Auguſt; 1 ſaw another bull-fight at 
Port St. Mary. 


The next day I waited on the marquis de la Cañada, a gentle- 
man of Iriſh extraction; his ſurname is Tyrry : he poſſeſſes a 
large and well-choſen library ; among the books which compoſe 
it, are moſt of our Engliſh authors, ancient and modern. | 


Among his collection of pictures are the following: 


The original ſmall ſketch, by Murillo, of the picture which 
be painted in the Capuchin church at Cadiz. 

A ſmall Madonna, Child, and St. John, by Murillo, . 
from that which is in the royal collection in Paris : there are two 


different engravings of this picture. 
An original piece by Oſtade, boors ſmoking, of which the - 


print is likewiſe engraven. | 
Two more ſmall 3 by A ſmall picture by 


Mieris. 


A 3 by Cornelis Koet: and a Sea-piece. | | 
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1 alfo ſaw here a marble ſarcopliagus found at Medina Sidonia : 
it is eight feet in length, and three in height and breadth; its 
ſides are in baſſo relie vo. 

An urn of n, found in the port of Cadiz ſoon after the 
earthquake in i755. | 
A ſmall bronze ſtatue of Neptune, found in. the ruins of the 
temple of Hercules in Cadiz, in 1639. 

A ſmall Venus of marble, 


All theſe are engraven 1n the ſeventh volume of count Caylus's 
Antiquities. Father Florez, in his Eſpana Sagrada, and an old 
book, de las Antiguedades del Reyno de Sevilla, both mention this 
ſarcaphagus. 


On the 24th. of Auguſt I returned again to Cadiz. 


Auguſt 25. I rode on horſeback to la Yſla, and dined there 
at the houſe of admiral Don Andrès Reggio: this gentleman is a 
Sicilian, knight of the orders of Malta and St. January, and 
brother to the governor of Carthagena before mentioned. In the 
afternoon the admiral was ſo obliging as to order his ſixteen- 
oared ſhaloop to convey me to el Puerto Real, where I ſaw a 
loa, or farce, repreſented in the theatre, which has no roof, 

and was only covered with a fail. At ſun-ſet the Ave Maria bell. 
tolled, upon which the actors ſuſpended- their ſpeeches; and 
they, as well as the audience, who roſe from their ſeats, recited 
a ſhort prayer, and then fell to ſpouting again. | 
The- 
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The next day I examined the admiral's pictures, which are 
depoſited in a houſe he has here, but found none worthy of ob- 
ſervation, except one repreſenting the Madonna, Child, and 
St. John, nearly as large as the life, ſaid to be by Titian, which 
is not improbable, as it is a very fine piece; and ſixteen pictures 
of fowls and fiſhes, by one Felix. Celi, which are painted in a 
peculiar ſtyle. 1 20 | 


Soon after leaving this houſe, I took boat and landed at la 
Carraca, where I ſaw the armoury and arſenal, containing (as I 
| was told) ſufficient arms and ammunition to equip forty men of 
war. This village is a place of baniſhmeat for criminals : about 
four hundred of theſe: wretches work here, with chains about 
their legs and waiſts. | | 


I then returned to la Yſla, and had again the honour of din- 
ing with the admiral, and a great number of officers : ſome of 
theſe accompanied me to the academy of /as guardias marinas, 


the marine guards, where one hundred and ſixty young noble- 


men are educated at the king's expence: they are taught navi- 
gation, aſtronomy, mathematics, arithmetic, drawing, fencing, 
dancing, and the Engliſh and French languages. This academy 
was inſtituted in 1717, and contains ſeveral models and ſections 
of ſhips, globes, and other apparatus. neceſſary for teach 
ing the ſciences mentioned. In the evening 1 rode back. 
ta Cadiz. . 


mi 
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In the account of the Travels of Meſſieurs Van Egmont and 
Heyman, publiſhed in 1759, it appears that they landed in 
Cadiz, while on their voyage to Conſtantinople : they ſay, 
« The exchange at Cadiz is only a ſtreet adjoining to the market, 


„ called Calle Nueva, but it is a very diſagreeable place to 


46 Hd, and generally very dirty. There is likewiſe no 
<« ſettled hour for buſineſs, and on theſe accounts the moſt emi- 
% nent merchants are rather to be found in their counting- 
&« houſes than on the exchange: which is the caſe at preſent. 


On Sunday the 29th of Auguſt, I ſaw a bull-fight in Cadiz: 


one of the bulls, which would not fight, was abandoned to the 
dogs, who pinned his noſe to the ground ſo immoveably, that 
the matador put an end to its life without the leaſt danger to 
himſelf. Es 145 5 


September 1. I went in a coach, which the Spaniards call 
galera, drawn by four mules to la Yſla, where I again dined 
at the admiral's houſe: he had juſt received two ſhells, of 


the oyſter kind, from the Philippine iſlands ; I meaſured them, 


and found the longeſt diameter of each to be three feet five inches 


and a quarter, and their ſhorteſt two feet and an inch, Engliſh 


meaſure. 1 faw in the anatomy chamber at Leyden, in Hol- 
land, two ſhells, the largeſt of which 1s two feet eight inches in 
its longeſt diameter, and twenty inches in its ſhorteſt ; it weighs 


one hundred and fifty pounds. In the evening, having taken 


leave of my acquaintances in la Yſla, I returned to Cadiz. 
17 I pur- 
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1 purchaſed four live cameleons , two of which I killed and 
preſerved in ſpirits of wine, the other two I brought with me 
to England alive, where they died: the largeſt was near a foot 
in length, including the tail. In vol. vii. p. : 51, & /eq. 
of the Hiſtory of Animated Nature, is an accurate deſcription. 
of this animal. It is produced from an egg, and has two claws 
ſtanding forward, and two others backwards to each foot : its 
creeping motion, when on level ground, is very flow, I preferv- 
ed mine on a ſmall tree, on which they would fit motionleſs for 
days together. I every day opened their mouths and fed them 
with eight or ten flies each, which they took a long time to 
ſwallow, and at laſt they died of hunger, as, could not procure 
any more flies. I attempted to feed them with worms, ſpiders, 
&c. which they conſtantly rejected: the tongue is very thick 
and long: the animal is as helpleſs and defenceleſs as a toad. 
Since my return to England I procured two toads, in order to- 
obſerve their method of feeding, which they did out of my hand, 
wherein I held ſome maggots, which. had engendered in rotten. 
meat: the toads darted out their tongues, with a motion as ra- 
pid as the flyer of of a jack, ſo that the eye could ſcarcely fol- 
lo them, and ſwallowed the maggot which adhered to the 
glutinous part of the tongue. In the Appendix to the third 
volume of the Britiſh Zoology, Mr. Pennant has inſerted a par- 
ticular account of the toad, in which he fully proves that thoſe: 
reptiles are perfectly innoxious. But to return to the eameleon, 


* Lacerta Chameleon. Linn. Syſt. Nat. 264. 
. it 
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it can blow itſelf up and contract itſelf, by a method ſimilar to 
that in pigeons, whoſe crops are ſometimes greatly diſtended 
with air. The cameleon is very cold to the touch ; the ſkin re- 


ſembles ſhagreen, but very ſoft, becauſe every one of the little 
protuberances which compole it, of about the ſize of a pin's 


head, is as ſmooth as if it were poliſhed : its colour is generally 
of a whitiſh green, rather yellow underneath the belly : in 
climbing, the animal uſes its tail as well as its legs, and pro- 


| ceeds with the utmoſt caution, fearful of falling; the tail is 


twiſted round a bough, and never looſened till all. the fect have 
got a ſecure hold. It ſometimes deſcended from the tree on 
which I kept it; in order to effectuate this, it hung ſuſpended 
by its tail to the extremity of the loweſt branch, and from 
thence let itſelf gently fall to the ground. It changes its colour 
at pleaſure, into various hues of white, yellow, blue, and green; 
ſometimes it appears black, with bright yellow ſpots. The 
conſtruction of the eyes is very remarkable, © they are very 
« little, though they ſtand out of the head; they have a ſingle 
« eye-lid like a cap with a hole in the middle, through which the 
« pupil appears, which is of a ſhining brown, and round it is a 
10 little circle of a gold colour, juſt like that round a toad's eye: 
& the animal often moves one eye when the other is entirely at 


e reſt, nay ſometimes one eye will look forward while the other 


looks backward, and one will look upwards while the 
< other regards the earth :* the ſockets of the eyes move as if 
they were placed on pivots *. 


* Sir John Maundevile ſays, he was in an ifland where he ſaw <« many 
| Es == camles 
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I now agreed with the captain of an Engliſh veſſel that he 
ould admit myſelf and ſervant as paſſengers: the veſſel was 
deſtined to London. The few days before my departure I ſpent: 
in getting informations concerning things which I was deſirous 
of knowing before I quitted the kingdom, the reſult oft which 1 
ſhall here oor together. | 


I purchaſed ſeveral ſnake-fones, piedras” de ſerpiente, and have 
had the honour of preſenting one of them, together with a cir- 
cumſtantial account, to the Royal Society in London : they are 
made of burnt hartſhorn, in oval pieces, about the ſize of a 
ſhilling, and half an inch thick; on being applied to wounds 
cauſed by the bite of a ſerpent, or other venomous animal, they 
adhere to them, and imbibe the poiſon, after which they fall 
off; being then put into milk or wine, they diſcharge the venom 


s camles that is a lytille beſt as a goot, that is wylde, and he lyvethe be the 
<< eyr, and etethe nought ne drynkethe nought at no tyme, And he 
<< chaungethe his colour often tyme : for men ſeen him often ſcithes, now 
& in © colour and now in another colour: and he may chaunge him into 
« alle manner of coloures that him liſt, ſaf only into red and white, £ 


3 


In the Italian edition, printed in 1480, the above paſſage is as follows: 
*in queſto paeſe ſono molti camalioni li quali ſono picolli amo; 
* do che chperons ſaluatici e vano tutavia con la golla aperta per 

* prendere laire ipero che egli vineno ſollamente de lapre e non 
* mãgeno ne beueno alcuna coſſa eli tambiand colloro ſpelle fate 
perche alcuna fiate ſe vedeno de uno collore e una altra volta de 
Tuns altro elli ſe poſſono mutare de ogni collore che vogliono 
**faluo che in roſlo ne in biancho. | 


„ ; - they 


” ” ' 
. * 
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they had attrated; and are applied anew as long as they wilt 


ſtick to the part affected, and in the end, as it is ſaid, effect a 
cure: they are fold at about a ſhilling a-piece. 


After the account of Cintra. (p. 21.), I omitted to mention, 


that the adjacent rocks produce the plant known by the name of: 


fly-plant. I ſuppoſe it to be the Ophrys inſedtifera, Linn. Sp. 
PI. 1343. probably either the variety marked e, or that mark- 
ed N. See the firſt Breynii centuria plant. tab. xlv. fig, 2. 


In moſt parts of Spain crickets are kept in ſmall wire cages, 
placed on the window ledges: they are each in a ſeparate cage, 
with a bit of ſallad, and keep continually chirping. I bought a 
vaſe of a kind of earthen ware, of a ſingular conſtruction; it 
conſiſts of two bottles joined together by the bellies, and a 


handle; on the top of one is an uncouth human figure, and on 


the other is a kind of ſpout, which is a whiſtle at the ſame 


time: this vaſe was brought from Perù. A figure of one, ſimi- 


lar to it, is engraven in the ſecond volume of © TRE edition 
of Ulloa's er of America. 


The elaſtic gum, or caoutchouc,, is common both here and at: 
Liſbon. In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, for the years 1763 and 1708, are copious: accounts of 
this reſin, which is ſince become well known in England. The 
following extracts from thoſe Memoirs will ſuffice to explain its. 


nature. Thus reſin, as it is called, has been brought from dif- 


„ ferent: 


S8 N 


e ferent parts of South America and Aſia. Mr. de la Conda- 
mine, in the relation of his voyage don the river of Amazons, 
< firſt entered into ſome detail concerning its origin, and the 
** manner in which the Indians collect it, and form it by means 
ce of earthen moulds into various ſhapes. From his, and other 
% accounts, it appears that it is a milky exndation, or à kind of 
< natural emulſion, flowing from incifions made in a certain 
te tree: while in this liquid fate, it receives from them the par- 
«* ticular form intended to be given to it. The liquor ſoon dries, 
* and acquires a ſolid conſiſtence; manifeſting, at the ſame time, 
« a moſt extraordinary degree of flexibility and elaſticity.” Its 
colour is a deep brown, ſomewhat tranſparent : a ring made of 
it to fit the finger, may with eaſe be extended fo as to be drawn 
over the hand and arm, and on being flipped off, will inſtantly 
return to its former dimenſions *. It is very efficacious in rub- 
bing out lines made by a leaden-pencil, for which uſe much of 
it is fold in London. In the ſhops at Liſbon it is to be met with 
in many groteſque figures of birds, beaſts, &c. and is there 
called boracho, The above-mentioned Memoirs, continue thus: 
« Its chemical properties are not leſs extraordinary, as this in- 
« tractable ſubſtance had hitherto reſiſted every attempt that 
had been made to reduce it to its orginal fluid ſtate: it was in- 
© diffoluble in water, ſpirits of wine, oils, and camphire, but 
* was at laſt diſſol ved in vitriolic æther. The uſes to which this 
« diſcovery is applicable appear to be various. The ſolidity, 


* Ptingi, et machinæ annuli Sinenſium dictæ, ex hac reſina conficiuntur, 


Tee: « flexibility, 
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i flexibility, and elaſticity of the caoutchouc, and its-property of” 
“ not being affected by aqueous, ſpirituous, ſaline, oily, or other 
„common ſolvents, renders it a proper and valuable matter for 
« the conſtruction of tubes, catheters, and various other inſtru- 
ments in which theſe properties are wanted, &c.” For a far- 
ther account I refer to the Memoirs, and to the Monthly Reviews 
for September 1767, vol. xxxvii. and the Appendix to the 
forty-ſixth volume, publiſhed in June 1772. N 


In moſt parts of Spain, but eſpecially in Cadiz, are fold vaſes. 
made of a kind of white earth: theſe at night are filled with 
water, and a veſſel placed under them, into which the next 
morning the water will have filtrated through thoſe vaſes per- 
fectly purified. This earth is called barro : another kind of the- 
fame name, but of a red colour, is brought from Mexico: the 
\ Spaniards put pieces of it among their. ſnuff, which it pre- 
ſerves cool, giving it the ſmell of freſh earth, which odour is: 

likewiſe communicated to water put into jars of this material. 


In 1492, the firſt comedy was acted ; and, in 1546, the firſt: 
coach was made uſe of in Spain. 


I was one evening much ſurpriſed” at ſeeing a lady, with: 
whom I had the day before been in company, when ſhe was. 
dreſſed in the height of coquetry, make her- appearance in a. 
nun's black habit, with a leathern thong, to which hung knotted. 
cords, round her waiſt. She told me ſhe had made a vow to wear: 
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that habit for ſix months, by way of penance, inflied volun- 
tarily on herſelf for ſome ſins ſhe ſaid ſhe had committed. On 
enquiry of one of her female friends, I found that it was only 
- becauſe her huſband had forbid his houſe to her corzejo * ; ſo that 
the poor lady thus publicly teſtified her ſorrow for her ſwain's- 
diſcharge. Other ladies, in the like diſconſolate ſituation, ſome- 
times make a vow not to go to a play or an aſſembly for fix 
months, or a year, according to the degree of their diſappoint- 
ment; but they always attribute theſe vows to ſome religious 
motive, ſuch as the recovery from a fit of ſickneſs, or from any 
dangerous accident: elderly ladies have been known to make 
ſuch raſh vows for the remainder: of their lives, renouncing the 
follies and vanities of the world, becauſe the world renounced 
them, and which vows they have always ſtrictly kept, becauſe 
no man thought it worth his while to tempt them to break them. 
Many Spaniards of both ſexes leave orders that they ſhall. after 
death be carried to the grave in the habit.of ſome religious 
order: > 105 


cc 


and to be ſure of Paradiſe; 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciſcan think to paſs diſguis d. 
Parad. Loſt, book iii. 


Many of the images and ſtatues. of /antos and ſantas, male: | 
and female ſaints, which. are placed againſt the walls of the cor-- | 


To expreſs myſelf in the words of a celebrated French aſtronomer, „he 

« did not like that his. wife, her cortejo, and. himſelf, ſhould form an equila- 
« teral triangle.“ | 

ner 
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ner houſes of the ſtreets throughout the cities in Spain, have 
| paraſols & parapluies placed over their heads, which defend 
them from the ſun and rain. A fimilar ſafe-guard is granted to 
the ftone and wooden faints in the ftreets of Padua in Italy. It 
may not be improper here to admire the complaiſance of the 
Venetians, who have, by their own authority, canonized ſeveral 
gentlemen, who have not been created ſaints by any other na- 
tion, witneſs St. Moſes, St. Job, St. Samuel, St. David, St. Je- 
remiah, and St. Zachariah, each of which perſonages has a 
church in Venice dedicated to him. 


The #ull of the cruſade is ſold all over Spain; every individual 


1 obliged to buy one annually, without which no one can 


either be married, confeſſed, or buried: the price for common 
people is about fix pence; for z/[yfires or private perſons ſixteen 
reals, about three ſhillings and ſeven pence; the nobility pay 
what they pleaſe above that ſum. This brings in a neat revenue 
to the king of + twenty-four millions of reals annually, or 
about two hundred and fixty-ſeyen thouſand pounds. I pur- 
chaſed one for myſelf: it is vilely printed, partly in Gothic 
characters, and in the Spaniſh language, on a ſheet of very 
coarſe paper, | 


The purport of it is as follows: 


| 1773. 
85 Summary of the graces, indulgences, and faculties, that our 


« moſt holy father pope Clement XIII. of happy memory, has 
6 deigned 
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«+ deigned to concede by the bull of the holy cruſade to our lord: 
« the king, and to thoſe faithful, who being in his king- 
dom of Spain, or other dominions of his Catholic majeſty,. 
„help and ſerve him in his wars againſt the inkdels for the 
« year 1773. N 
Our moſt holy father having conſidgfed of what import- 
« tance it is to the Catholic religion, that the faithful ſhould 
v aſſiſt our lord the Catholic king, in the war which he con- 
« tinually maintains againſt the enemies of our holy faith, 
to defend and propagate it; and that they would concur 
« the more gladly and chearfully to ſuch a laudable and 
« pious. work, if they might thereby obtain ſpiritual re · 
Wards, his holineſs has condeſcended to diſpenſe the fol- 
44 lowing 9 and "am; with: a liberal hand; &c. 
« &c. 
&« Firſt, To the king our n * to every faithful Chriſtian 
« who moved by faith, ſhalt fight againſt the infidels at his own: 
« expence,. the ſame indulgences are granted as to thoſe who go 
« to the conqueſt of the Holy Land; and the ſame to thoſe who 
« ſend another perſon at their expence. The ſoldiers occupied: 
in the ſaid war are excuſed by his holineſs from votiye faſts, 
land they are permitted to employ themſelves in war even 
* on feſtivals. | 
Item, To thoſe who contribute alms towards the faid expe=- 
« dition, his holineſs gives permiſſion to have maſſes celebrated, 


co receive the ſacraments, or. to. be. chro married, and: 
_ 5 buried. 
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< buried (provided they do not die excommunicated), an hour 
before ſun-riſe, and an hour after noon, during the whole 
te year, except on Eaſter-day. 184 

Item, They may by the advice of their two „ phyſicians, | 
e ſpiritual and corporal, eat meat, even in Lent, and eggs and 
„milk whenever they pleaſe, of their own authority. 

« However, during Lent, patriarchs, archbiſhops, biſhops, 
* and prelates, are not allowed to eat eggs or "_ if they are 
under ſixty years of age. 
Item, They may obtain a plenary remiſſion of all 

<« their ſins, once during their life, and again in the article 
of death, 

A perſon who takes this Gull twice in the ſame year, en- 


« joys all theſe indulgences, graces and Privileges twice 
* over, &c. &c. &c. 


It concludes thus: And whereas you Don R. T. have | 
ti contributed. the alms of twenty-one quartos (ſix pence), which 
e is the tax impoſed by virtue of apoſtolical authority, and 
e that you have received this 3ll written in your name, and 
ee which you are to preſerve, we declare that we grant to 
you, and that you may uſe and enjoy all the W graces, 
„ &c, 9 this year.“ 


1 adernexth this 1s printed, * 049 on which a ſoul 1 is FORMS 
gut of PUrgatory, | 


. | | 4 Septuagint 


* .+ Septuagint Sunday. 

„ + The Tueſday after the firſt Sunday in Lent. 

* .+ The Saturday after the ſecond Sunday in Lent, 

«© + The third and fourth Sundays in Lent. 

« + The Friday and Saturday after the fifth Sunday in * 

* + The Wedneſday of the octave of Eaſter. . 

« + The Thurſday and Saturday of me oftave of Whit- 
1 ſuntide.” 

Theſe are the ten days which were before mentioned in the 
account of Madrid, * 


Capers are produced in many parts of Spain: they are the 
buds of the ſhrub called a/faparro, gathered before they expand, 
dried in the ſhade, and afterwards pickled for uſe. Sponges are 
thrown up by the ſea on moſt of the Spaniſh coaſts. . 


The method of raiſing water from the wells in the gardens, 
is by the Perſian wheel ; it is uſed all over Portugal, Spain, and 
the Levant. A wheel of five feet, or more, in diameter, is 
placed vertically over the well, ſuſtained by an axis fixed on 
wooden poſts ; to this wheel is faſtened a band, which reaches 
a foot or two below the ſurface of the water, a great number of 
earthen pitchers, each holding three or four pints, are fixed to 
this band by the neck, their mouths all turned the ſame way, a 
horizontal wheel is ſo fixed, that its pinions may fall in exactly 
with the cogs, or pins of the vertical one: on the top of the 
axis of the horizontal wheel is a pole, at the extremity of 

Uu: | which 
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which another pole is inſerted perpendicularly, and to this an ox 
an aſs, or a horſe is faſtened, which turns the engine round: as. 
the pitchers come to the top they empty themſelves into a ſtone 
trough, from whence the water is conveyed: by. a canal into a 

ciſtern, which ſtands. high enough for it.to run. freely to all parts. 
of the garden. The water lies ſome hours. in the-ciſtern expoſ- 

ed to the rays.of the ſun, by which the chilneſs is removed, 
which would be very prejudicial to the tender plants. The fore- 
going deſcription is partly extracted from the Hiftory of Minorca, 
in which iſland the like engines are uſed; 


The eaſtern method of treading out the corn is ſtill uſed by: 
the Portugueſe and Spaniards. Homer has. deſcribed it in the- 
twentieth book of the Iliad. | 


« As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er,. 
« And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres' ſacred floor 
When round and round, with never weary'd pain, 
« The trampling ſteers beat out th unnumber d grain. 
| PopE. 


Inſtead of ſteers, mares are uſed in theſe kingdoms for that pur- 
poſe, from ten to twenty at a time. Hand- mills, or querns, are 
common in Spain. Mr. Pennant, in his. Tour in Scotland, 
p. 217, quarto edition, has deſcribed one which he ſaw in that 
country: and in his Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 286, has in- 
ſerted a plate repreſenting two women at work at the quern. . 


The: 
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The habits of the Spaniſh gentry of both ſexes, are entirely 
in the French faſhion : the Macaroni ladies in Cadiz wear yellow 
powder in their hair, which to me appeared nauſeous and unbe- 
coming : they uſe neither paint nor patches. When women 
have occaſion to walk the ftreets in Spain, they are covered | 
with a black {ilk veil, and are then ſtyled zapadas, i. e. ſhut up; 
in this diſguiſe they much reſemble one another, which is very 
convenient for intriguing. In the plate of the aquedu& of Se- 
govia inſerted in this work, are the figures of a Spaniſh majo - 
and maja, or man and woman, in an undreſs; and likewiſe the 
repreſentation of a carriage, to which fix n are put by 
long traces. 


There are a great number of billiard-tables in Cadiz, as well 
as in moſt of the capital cities in Spain, and likewiſe many 
trucos, which are a peculiar kind of billiard tables, with twenty 
pocke , played on with very large balls, which are to paſs 
through an iron arch fixed in a certain part of the table. Horſe- 
ſhoes are beaten into the ſhape required, when the iron is 
cold, which makes them laſt my "__— then they would 


otherwiſe do. 


The beggars who ſwarm in every part of theſe kingdoms are 
28 inſufferably troubleſome as they are in Italy: I have frequent- 
ly been interrupted while converſing with acquaintances in the 
ſtreets, by the vile paw of a diſguſting old woman familiarly 
e on my arm, and on turning to look at the object have 

Uu2 : ſtarted 
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Rarted- with horror at the ſhocking ſpectacle: theſe wretches 
even infolently intrude themſelves into ehurches and coffee- 
houſes, and expoſe their cadaverous and rotten limbs cloſe under 
the noſe of the affeighted ſpectator. | 


| Aral the üs cl FRE TY" TY J obſerved in the booths. 
horns made of clay, painted, and of various dimenſions ; they 
are purchaſed, and preſented 11 way of raillery to . 
huſbands, &c. | | 


In ſeveral houfes in the ſea-port towns in Spain, I obſerved 
paintings of the different coloured races of beings, which are 
produced by the Spaniards intermixing with the Indians in Ame-- 
rica, and under the paintings were inſcribed the names of thoſe- 
races. I cauſed the inſcriptions which are under ſixteen pictures 


T ſaw in Malaga to be copied; they are as follows, though they 
may appear ſomewhat unintelligible, and it will be very difficult 
to prove the truth of what is therein advanced. The terminations: 
in à are ne thoſe in maſculine. | 


I. From a | Spaniſh man and an Indian woman proceeds a. 
Meſtizo, or a Meſtiza. 

2. From a Spaniard and a Meſtiza, a Caſfiza. 

3. From a Spaniard and a Caſtiza, a Eſpanola. 

4. From an Eſpañola and an Indio, a Meſtindio. 

5. From a Meſtindio and a Caſtiza, a Coyota. 

6. From an Indio and a Coyota, a Harnizo.. 
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7. . Fo + ph manand Neg womun cl Maus 


8. From a Spaniard and a Mulata, a Moriſco. 
9. From a Moriſco and a Spaniſh woman, an A 


10. From an Alvino and a Spaniſh woman, 2 | 


fect Negroes. | 

21. From a Negro and an Indian woman, a Lobo. 

12. From an Indio and Loba, a Sambaigo. 

13. From a Sambaigo and a Mulata, a Cambujo. 

14. From a Cambujo and a Mulata, an Albaraſſado. 

15. From an Albaraſſado and a Mulata, a Barzino. 

16. From a Barzino and a Mulata, the ſue is « Negro with 
ſmooth hair. 


This remarkable circumſtance of the children of almoſt white 
parents, as ſpecified in the tenth and ſixteenth races being quite 


black, was confirmed to me by Don Antonio de Ulloa at Sevilla, 


but as I cannot pretend to demonſtrate it, I leave it as I found it. 


The ſhort cloak formerly worn by the Spaniards is now laid 
aſide, as are alſo their ſpeQacles, ruffs, and long ſwords, and 
the only mark of their former gravity conſiſts in the deep brown 
colour of the habits of the common people. | 


Chocolate is the daily morning NERO of almoſt all ranks 


of Spaniards and Portugueſe, The uſual phraſe made uſe of 


in the Spaniſh language on parting with a perſon is, Jaya V. S. 
con Dios, May your worſhip go along with _ which is. 


| equivalent 


Fs 
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equivalent to our Farewell, or Adieu. For, „I thank you,” the 
Spaniards ſay, Viva V. S. mil anzs. © May your worſhip live a 
« thouſand years; to which the anſwer ſometimes is, Poco 
«mas o menos, A little more or leſs.” 


| Gold or filver coin, even Spaniſh, is not allowed to be brought 
into, or carried out of any of the cities of Spain, more eſpecially | 
Cadiz, if it exceeds ten pounds, without paying four per cent. 
duty to the king. The ſhip in which J embarked brought one 
hundred and fixty bags, each containing a thouſand hard dollars, 
to England, which amounted to near thirty-{ix thouſand pounds. 
Theſe dollars were of filver, of the value of about four ſhillings 
and fix pence each, and chiefly coined in Mexico ; every bag 
weighed ſixty-one pounds and a half, and the freight was a 
half per cent. | 


The packets, which fail uſually every week from Liſbon to 
Falmouth, frequently bring as large a ſum, in gold pieces of 
thirty-ſix ſhillings, to England. There are no bank-notes in 
theſe kingdoms. 2 


The chief products of Spain ate corn, wine, oil, fruits, 
raiſins *, honey, cork, and falt, which laſt is ſo abundant, that 


* Raiſins are of two ſorts; thoſe which are called ſun raiſins are made 
thus: when the grapes are almoſt ripe, the ſtalk is cut half through, ſo that 
the ſap may not penetrate farther, but yet that the bunch of grapes may re- 
main ſuſpended by the ſtalk, The ſun by darting on them candies them, 
and when they are dry they are packed up in boxes, The ſecond ſort is 
1 | | | | made 
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the kingdom of Murcia alone is able to ſupply all Spain with 
that commodity. In the province of Biſcay are a great number 
of iron mines; in Andaluſia are many mines of lead; and in 
Murcia much ſulphur is made. Marble quarries abound all | 
over the kingdom. The principal manufactures are of ſilk and 
wool. Silk, which has been cultivated in Spain ever ſince the 
year 1492, is- chiefly produced in. the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Murcia ; and wool in the two Caſtiles. The other produc» 
tions are hemp, flax, cotton, &c. much coral is fiſhed out of the 
ſea. near the mouth of the river Ebro. 


Tunny are caught in ſummer in great abundance near Conil, 
on the Andaluſian coaſt. Theſe fiſh are from ſeven to ten feet in 
length, and weigh about a hundred and a half. The duke of 
Medina-Sidonia is- proprietor of this fiſhery, which brings him in 
annually upwards of ten thouſand pounds. The fiſh is eaten 
freſh and falted : it is exported to Italy, where it ſerves for food. 
to the equipage of the gallies which cruiſe in the Mediterranean :: 
this fiſh is very firm and nouriſhing, and much reſembles veal. 


The whole kingdom is over- run with French knife-grinders, 
tinkers, and pedlars, who collect much money by exereiſing 
theſe mean trades, after which they return to their o.]n country, 


made after the following manner: when the vines are pruned, the tendrils 
are preſerved till the time of vintage; a great fire is then made, wherein thofe 
tendrils are burnt, and in the lye made from their aſhes, the newly gathered 
grapes are dipt, after which they are expoſed to the ſun to dry, which en- 
ders them fit for uſe. |; : ” 


leaving; 


— — —— N 
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und four hundred and twenty-eight drones being added, com- 
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Meng the Spaniſh - dons weltering in their n lazineſs; 
and miſery. 


All works intended to be printed in Spain muſt undergo ſuch 


a number of reviſals and corrections, and muſt be licenſed by ſo 


many various tribunals, ſuch as that of the inquiſition, &c. that 
it is enough to diſcourage any attempts towards n the Spa- 
niſh literature on a better footing. 


In the year 1764, the inhabitants of the kingdom of Spain, 
of the ſeven Canary iſlands, of the iſland of Majorca, and of 
the cities of Oran and Ceuta, on the African coaſt, which include 


all the Spaniſh dominions in Europe and Africa, were number- 
ed, and a printed liſt of them publiſhed, of which the ENG 


is an extract. 


Cities, towns, and villages, 21221 


Cathedrals = = _ ; 
Monaſteries = — _ 2052 containing 67777 monks. 
Nunneries - - 1028 containing 34651 nuns. 


College: 312 Total 102428 uſeleſs beings. 
Hoſpitals —- 2008 


Vientas — 9930 


The number of ſouls who are of age to receive the ſacraments is 
ſix millions three hundred and fifty thouſand one hundred and 
ninety-ſix, to which the afore-mentioned hundred and two thou- 


poſe 


poſe a total of fix millions four hundred and fifty-two thouſand 
fix hundred and twenty-four adult perſons: if the children were 
to be added, ſuch an addition might probably double that num- 
ber. Before the diſcovery of America, in 1492, it is ſaid that 
the population of Spain amounted to twenty millions, but that 

diſcovery drained the kingdom of almoſt balf -its inhabitants, 

and the remaining half wiſely (expelled a million of Moors out 

of their country in the ſame year, and another million in 1610 
and 1612, In the time of Cæſar, hiſtory affures us, that there 
were no leſs than fifty millions of ſouls in Spain. | 


On the 6th of September the captain of the veſſel in which 
1 intended to embark, acquainting me that he deſigned to fail 
the next morning, I went on board in the evening. This ſhip 
was of one hundred and eighty tuns burthen, mounted with ſe- 
veral guns, and navigated by fifteen men. The cargo, beſides | 
the filver before mentioned, conſiſted of cochineal and indigo. 
*On the 7th in the morning we ſet ſail, and the next day 
were out of ſight of land. On the 11th we had, by eſtimation, 
paſſed Cape St. Vincent, and by eaſterly winds were driven as 
'far as eighteen degrees weſt from London. We had ſometimes 
ſtrong gales, which made the ſhip, though loaden, fail eight or 
nine knots in an hour. On the 24th we ſaw a vaſt number of 
porpoiſes playing about the ſhip. The next day, on ſounding, - 
ground was found at eighty fathom. On the 27th, 


As with a longing ſeaman's look I.gaz'd,” 
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1 had the pleaſure of ſeeing land, which proved to be the Start 
Point in Devonſhire. The veſſel was now environed with ſhoals 
of millions of pilchards. At laſt, on the 29th of September, 
being; the twenty-third day of our voyage, I landed at Dover at 
four in the morning, perfeclly ſatisfied with this tour, which 
had proved more agreeable and inſtructive to me than any other 
part of my travels, owing to the novelty of all the objects in 
kingdoms which are ſeldom viſited by travellers, and to the kind- 
neſs of the Portugueſe and Spaniards in general, whoſe cordial 
and generous hoſpitality demand all the acknowledgments and 
thanks that are in my power to give. I ſhall always retain the 
greateſt eſteem for the Spaniſh nation in particular; and if, in 
various parts of this work, I have inſerted a few pleaſantries about 
their religion, I am certain that the candid Spaniards will join in 
the laugh, eſpecially as the prejudices of their fore-fathers are 
daily loſing ground, ſo that it is not improbable that in proceſs 
of time Spain may become a ſeat of toleration and literature, 
equal to any other kingdom, and that it mw be ſaid with Gon 
zalo Argote de Molina. 
4 Levanta noble ESPANA; -, 
Tu coronada frente, | 
„ Y alegrate de verte renaſcida, 
« Por todo quanto baña, 
«« Entorno la corriente 
Del uno y otro mar, con mejor. Ada. 
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From Malaga to Cartama and back is 6 Leagues. 
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From: $1 EVILLA to Sar Lutar, on the river-Guadelqnivir, is: 
17 leagues, which I ſailed in 20 hours. b 
From San Lucar to Port St. Mary, is 4 leagues, or 5 bours... 
With reſpect to the ſhort excurſions which I made, the diſ- 
tances from the ſeveral. towns are mentioned. i in the former- 
part of this work, | tl vn 

From Malaga to Vejel, by way of chene, the roads. are 
8 22585 in carriages. . 


rr e Yee 05 — 23 I, I > 
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I have 8 it neceſſary to mention the number of hours 1 
employed in travelling from place to place, becauſe the leagues : 
being generallyonly computed diſtances, convey no determined 
idea of the ſpace from one place to another. The uſual rate of / 
travelling i is from three and a half to five Engliſh miles per hour, 
according as the roads are mountainous. or- level. The total: 

number of leagues which 1 travelled from Liſbon till my Arrival! 
ia Cadiz (excluſive of the voyages croſs the Straits of Gibraltar), 
| is 578, in which I employed 800 hours, ſo that thoſe leagues: 
1 | probably amount to rr 1 1 e miles * 


10 $1GAJ ſLI© 


1 ; * Mr, Clarke has inſerted an. work the Itinerary from Bilbao to Ma- 
ö rid, and from thence to Liſbon.: and Mr. Baretti has publiſhed an Itinerary 

5 5 of the roads from Liſbon to Madrid, and from thence en ee Ba 
3 | 70s „ þ 05 
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APPEN 7 TS | 


No II. 
SUMMARY. pe the Hisroas a” PORT UGAL. 


| BOUT the year 714 3 the Moars invaded | 

Portugal, and continued in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part 
of that kingdom till about the year 109%: during wich pe- 
riod the other part of Portugal was governed by a ſuceeſſion of 
twenty-five kings. In the year 1080, Count Don Henry made 
himſelf maſter of moſt of the tertitories then in ſubection to the 
Moors, and reigned over the whole kingdom upwards of twen- 
ty years, without ever mY the n of gh fo that the 
firſt king was 

Don Alfonſo I. 1 died het reghediny years: 
he is buried in a convent in Coimbra. A Portugueſe account of 
this king ſays, That God operates ſeveral prodigies by means 
« of his body, as may be ſeen in the tenth ſection of the Appa- 
„% rato Hiftorico, which was printed in Rome in 1728, for the 
4 beatification of that venerable king.“ men 

are inſerted in that wo. 

2. His ſon, Don Sancho J. bora 21.545 died 12115 reignol | 
26 years; ; buried in Coimbra. | 
3. His ſon, Don Alfonſo II. born ug died 12235 reign | 
ed 12 years; buried in Alcobaga. 1 | 
4. Don Sancho II. born 1202; died 1248. Afier - 
_ ang e nineteen Fears, he oppreſſed ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, 
IE 2 TR who 
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who complained to the pope (Innocent IV.): the king received 


admonitions from Rome, to which he paid no attention; ſo that 
his holineſs depoſed him in year the 1242, placing his brother Don 
Alfonſo on the throne in his ſtead. Don Sancho was obliged to 
quit the kingdom, and take W a6 in ue where he * 
and is buried. | | 

5. His brother, Don Alfonſo Ul. born 1210 died 1279 ; ; 
a 32 years; interred in Alcobaga. | 

6. His ſon, Don Denis; born 1261 ; died 1325; ; ' reignod 


46 years; buried in the convent of Odivelas, 
7. His ſon, Don Alfonſo IV. born 1291 ; died 1357; reign» 


ed 32 years; buried in Liſbon. This king cauſed the beautiful 


Dona Ignez de Caſtro to be barbaroufly murdered in 1355, be- 


cauſe ſhe had elandeſtinely eſpouſed his ſon Don Pedro. One of 


the beſt tragedies in the Portugueſe language is founded om this 
ſtory; and a French author, named Lamotte, has imitated it *. 


8. Don Peter I. born 1320; died 1367; reigned 10 years; 
buried in Alcobaga, cloſe by his ſpouſe Dona Ignez. He was 
called the Cruel, becauſe, notwithſtanding he had ſworn to his 


| Father that he would forgive the murderers of Dona Ignez, yet 


he cauſed two of them to be put to death, tearing out their 


hearts from their breaſts, and afterwards burning them. He 


had the meanneſs to ſtrike one of theſe wretches on the face 


whilſt he was under theſe tortures. The king then cauſed the ſkele- 
ton of Dona Ignez to be taken out of its ſepulchre, to be in- 
veſted with the royal habits, and the crown to be placed on its. 


There is a Spaniſh tragedy on the ſame ſubject, written in 1577. | 
herd; 
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Read; he ordered the Portugueſe to acknowledge their queen in 
thoſe inſenſible remains. The hem of its garments was then 
kiſſed by the nobility; and that novel and ſingular ceremony - 
was the cauſe of its being ſaid, that Dona Ignez reigned after 
having lived, and that ſhe aroſe out of the tomb to mount the 
throne. In the tragedy above mentioned, ſhe likewiſe is Aken 
on the throne after her death. | 
9. His ſon, Don Ferdinand, born 13453 died mer en 
ed 17 years; buried in Santarem. 
10. His brother, Don John I. born 1357 ; died of the plague 
in 1433: reigned 48 years; buried in Batalha. 8 
In 1415, the city of Ceuta, in Barbary, was conquered by 
the Portugueſe navy, which conſiſted of 220 fail (probably /ail:), 


commanded by the king in perſon. 
In 1420, the Madeira iſlands were diſcovered by W 


Vaco and Triſtas Vaz. 
11. His third ſon, Don Edward, born 1391; died of the 


plague in 1438; ; reigned 5 years; buried in Batala. 

12. His ſon, Don Alfonſo V. born 14323 3 died 14813 reign- 
ed 43 years; buried in Batalba. 

13. His ſon, Don John II. ben 1455; died 1495 reign- 
ed 14 years; buried in Batalha. The Portugueſe account ſays, 
4 that his body remains ftill uncorrupted ; wen n to 
« ſome perſons is a ſign of its being predeſtinated. 

In 1492, he refuſed the offers of Chriſtopher bd who. 
in the ſame year diſcovered the new world for. king Ferdinand 


and queen Iſabel of Spain. 
| 14 Don 
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14. Don Emanuel, duke of Beja, and grandſon to king 
Edward, born 1469; died 15217 ; reigned * years; buried 
in Bellem. 

In 1497, Vaſquez de Gama was ſent by this king to continue 
the diſcoveries made in the Indies. He returned to Portugal after 
two years abſence, having landed at Mozambique and Calicut, and 
puſhed his navigation almoſt as far as Goa. The following 
year the king, after having rewarded de Gama, ſent a new fleet 
to the Indies, under the command of Peter Capral, -who, after 
. four-and-twenty days failing, landed in the Braſils, from whence 
hecontinued his route, and made an alliance with the kings of 
Cochin and of Cananor. In i502, Don Emanuel went in per- 
ſon in pilgrimage to Santiago de Gompoſiclla, from a principle 
of devotion. 75 

15. His ſon, Don John III. born 15023 died 1557; reign- 
ed 35 years; buried in Bellem. The moſt memorable action 
that I find recorded of this monarch is, that as he knew that 
Saint Thomas preached and died in the Eaſt Indies, he ordered 
the viceroy to make enquiries concerning the place of his ſepul- 
ture, and concerning the particulars of his life. The famous 
Don John de Caſtro lived during this reign: his life, written in 
the Portugueſe language, by Jacinto Freyre de Andrada, is much 
_ eſteemed. The inquiſition was eſtabliſhed in Portugal about 
this time. | 

In 1 553 nim Cabral returned to Goa, having on board 
the celebrated Don Lewis de Camoens, who, in his Laſadas, 
has ſung the conqueſts of the Portugueſe in the Indies. 

; ; tn 
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Ih'1531, an earthquake deſtroyed almoſt the whole city of 
Liſbon; and, it is ſaid, that thirty thouſand an * 
among the ruins. 

16. His grandſon, Don Sebaſtian, born 1554; died gbr | 

ing againſt the Moors near Tangier-in Africa, in 1 578, having 
reigned ever ſince the age of three years. For a fable about this 
prince, ſee le Foyageur Frangoic, vol. xv. p. 259. 
17. Don Henry, cardinal, ſon to king Emanuel, and uncle ; 
to the late king, born 1512;.died 1580; reigned about. a year 
and a half: he is interred at Bellem. 'The Portugueſe account: 
of his death ſays, & he died in Almeirim. There was a great 
lunar eclipſe the ſame night, and an univerſal ſorrow, becauſe 
© every body perceived that the whole kingdom was alſo eclipſed : 
« by. that death. In the year 1682, his body was tranſported: 
from Almeirim to Bellem, and a noble monument erected 
« over it by order of king Peter II. By this means his body was 
&« ſeen entire after having been buried 102 years, ſo that we 
& have reaſon from thence to believe that it enjoys beatitude.“ . 

In the ſame year Don Philip II. of Caſtile, took poſſeſſion by. 


. * force of the kingdom of Portugal: he died and was buried in 


1598 in the Eſcorial, which he had founded, having lived 71 
years, of which. he had reigned. 43 in all in Spain, and. 18 in 
Portugal 4 

In 1583, the celebrated Don Ferdinand de Toledo, duke of Albi, died 


in Liſbon. In 1588, the fleet known by the name of the Invincible Arma- 
da, was ſent againſt England: part of it periſhed by tempeſts, and part was 


taken by admiral Sir Francis Drake, ſo that Spain loſt by that expedition a - 


hundred veſſels, about one hundred and. twenty-five thouſand men, and near 
two millions. ſterling. | 
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19. His ſon, Don Philip III. ſucceeded him (Philip IT. of Por- 
tugal); he died in 1621, after having reigned 22 years; he is 
buried in the Eſcorial. | 

The twentieth king of Portugal was Don Philip IV. (III.) fon 
of the preceding monarch. His viceroy was maſlacred in 1640, 
and Don John, eighth duke of Braganga, was proclaimed 

21. King of Portugal, by the name of Don John IV. he was 
born in 1604, and died in 1656, after a reign of almoſt 16 years ; 
he is interred in the convent of S. Vincente de Fora, in Liſbon *. ' 

Thus the Portugueſe ſhook off the Spaniſh FO which they 
nad borne for ſixty years. 
22. His ſon, Alfonſo VI. born 1643; died 1683; reigned 
11 years; buried in Bellem. This king, who was of a very 
weak underſtanding, was depoſed in 1667, and his brother, the 
Infante Don Pedro, placed on the throne in his ſtead as regent. 

Alfonſo's queen accuſed her huſband of impotence, upon 

which ſhe was divorced, and her marriage declared to be null: 
the, without quitting the title of queen, married the regent (her 
brother-in-law) by means of a diſpenſation from cardinal de Ven- 
dome, legate a /atere in France, and the Pope confirmed that dif- 
| ee by a brief. 


* The manner in which the count-duke of Olivares announced to Phi- 
lip the IV. the loſs of Portugal, ſhows how kings are flattered in their miſ- 
fortunes, and how truths, which are unpleaſing, are hidden from them. 1 
come, faid he, to acquaint you with a happy piece of news: your ma- 
« jeſty has gained all the fortune of the duke of Braganga; he has thought 


proper to cauſe himſelf to be proclaimed king, and "7 his crime his eſtates 
© are confiſcated to your majeſty,” 


In 
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In 1668, a treaty of peace was concluded between Spain and 
Portugal: the court of Madrid acknowledged Portugal to be free 
and independent, and cut off from her coat of arms that of the 
crown of Portugal. Spain retained only Ceuta, which city 


had not followed the revolution in 1640. Thus finiſhed a 


bloody war, which had laſted twenty-ſix years. After the 
death of Alfonſo VI. which happened in 1683, the regent was 
- proclaimed | 


23. King, by the title of Don Peter II. He was born 


in 1648, and died in 1706, after a reign of 38 years: 
| he is buried in the convent of St. Vincente de Fora, in 
Liſbon. | | . | 

24. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Don John V. born 1689: he 
died in 1750, after having reigned near 44 years, and was buri- 


ed near his father. He was regretted by his ſuljeQts, whom he 


had rendered happy by his wiſe and prudent government, and 
by his generous and patriotic virtues. In 1748, pope Benedict 
XIV. granted the title of fide/;/imo (moſt faithful) to him and 
to his ſucceſſors. | | 
25. His preſent majeſty, Don Joſeph ſucceeded his father in 
1750: he was born in 1714. In 1755, an earthquake nearly 
deſtroyed Liſbon. In 1758, a blunderbuſs was diſcharged at his 
majeſty as he was returning to his palace at Bellem by night, and 
the following year the delinquents were executed near the ſpot. 


In 1762, the Spaniards and the French invaded Portugal, 
but peace was ſhortly after concluded between the three 


2 K kingdoms. 
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kingdoms. Ms majeſty, in 1 729, eſpouſed Dona Maria, prin- 
ceſs of Aſturias, daughter to Philip V..of Spain *, | 

The Portugueſe hiſtory, from which moſt of theſe tis ook 
were extracted, concludes thus, ©* From the time that he has 

0 mounted the throne and handled the ſceptre, he has ſhewn, 

not only by the majeſty of his perſan, and the clemency of 

6“ his. genius, but by the generoſity.of his actions, that in him 

« is re- produced into lively exiſtence the magnanimous heart of 

« his memorable father; and every Portugueſe heart will be a 
« « ſhield to the life and glory of our auguſt. monarch, wha 

“ in military campaigns will terrify the the moſt diſtant clunates. 


« of the univerſe with the echo of his valour.” I 


4 An account of the preſent royal family is given in p. 11, of this work. 
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S UMM A R Y of the HisTory of SPA IN. 
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HE Pheenicians about 240 years before the vulgar tra; 


called the Carthaginians into Spain: theſe were conquers 
ed by the Romans, who were in their turn vanquiſhed by the 
Goths. Their firft king, Ataulfo, died by the year 421. T6 


him ſucceeded thirty-two other kings; and during the reign of 


the thirty-fourth king, Rodrigo, in 712, the Saracens and 


Moors, to the number of twenty-four thouſand, invaded Anz 
dalusia, put the king to flight, and conquered Algeziras, Sevilla, 
Cordova, and many other cities. They afterwards made them- 
ſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the kingdom, and puſhed 


their conqueſts to the Gothic Gaul. In the year 718, great 


numbers of Chriſtian Goths and Spaniards, who had taken 
refuge among the mountains of the Aſturias and Biſcay, finding 


their enemies employed at ſuch a'diſtance, choſe Pelayo for their 


chief: he gained ſeveral victories over the Moors, and in 737 died; 
after having reigned in the northern provinces of Spain *. He was 


Tucceeded by his ſon Favila, who was killed the following year 


by a bear when he was hunting. The 37th king was Alfonſo J. 
Jurnamed the Catholic, ſon-in-law to Pelayo. During his reign 


About this time a king of Navarre was alſo elected, 


& AL 2 . a civil 


* 
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a civil war broke out among the Moors, which gave Alfonto: 
an opportunity of retaking many provinces. He died in 757. He 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Don Fruela. In 761, he built 
the city of Oviedo, made it an epiſcopal: ſee, and the capital of 
his dominions, from whence the ancient kings were ſtyled kings 
of Oviedo. He was the firſt. who introduced the title of Don in. 
theſe kingdoms. The Moor Abderamo conquered Saragoſſa, 
and the provinces of Aragon and Catalonia. In 765, he enter- 
ed into an alliance with Pepin king of France, with a view to 
enſure the peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions in Spain. About 
this time the Mooriſh gallantry, arms, and arts flouriſhed, and 
they rendered Granada and Cordova. two of. the moſt beautiful: 
cities in Europe: thus the Barbarians were become the civilized 
inhabitants of Spain, and the Spaniards were changed into Barba- 
rians. In 767, Don Fruela murdered his brother, aud the follow- 
ing year was aſſaſſinated himſelf, and another of his brothers, 
named Don Aurelio, placed on the throne. He died in 774. 
and was ſucceeded by Don Silo, who died 782. The 4ſt king 
was named Mauregato: he died in 789. About this time Ab- 
deramo built the famous moſque in Cordova, and died ſhortly 
after. The 42d king, Don Veremundo, or Bermudo I. abdi- 
cated the throne, and died four years after. He was ſucceeded : 
by Don Alfonſo II. ſurnamed the Chaſte: the time when he 
began his reign is very uncertain; ſome hiſtorians place it in 
762, others in 791: it is ſuppoſed that he died in 842, and his 
ſon Don Ramiro I. ſucceeded him. He gained a memorable 
victory over the Moors by the miraculous aſſiſtance of the apoſtle 
| | St. 
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St. James, patron of Spain, who appeared at the head of his 
army, according to the Spaniſh hiſtorians, and from thence for- 
ward a part of all military ſpoils have been allotted to the ſhare 
of that faint and ſoldier *®. Ramiro died in 8 50, and his fon: 
Don Ordoño I. reigned in his ſtead 7, till 865, when he died, 
and was ſucceeded by his fon Don Alfonſo III. He abdicated, 
in 911, in favour of his ſon Don Garcia, who reigned only 
three years. His brother, Don Ordofio II. ſucceeded him, and 
died in 923. His brother, Don Fruela II. was then placed on 
the throne, which he filled thirteen months, and died deteſted 


by his ſubjects becauſe of his tyranny. Don Alfonſo IV. fon of 


Don Ordofio II. was then proclaimed king of Leon and the. 


Aſturias. After reigning three years he abdicated in favour of. 


his brother, Don Ramiro II. and turned monk in the monaſtery 
of Sahagun : ſoon after which he repented, and attempted to re- 
gain the throne, but his brother cauſed his eyes to be put out. 
Don Ramiro died in 950, after having declared his ſon Don 
Ordono III his ſucceſſor. He died in 955, and his fon Don Or- 
doño IV. reigned one year, at the expiration of. which he was 
murdered by his uncle Don Sancho I. ſurnamed the Fat, Who 


placed himſelf on the throne. He was poiſoned in 967, and 


the crown was given to his ſon Don Ramiro III. under the re · 


gency of his mother Doña Thereſa, and Doña Elvira, ſiſter to 


the late king, and a nun in a monaſtery in Leon. A French 


*- Clave Hiftorial. p. 170. 
+ The ſtreets of the city of Cordova were paved. by the 1 in 853. 


A French author ſays, that thoſe of Paris were not paved till 1183. 
| author r 
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author makes the following reflections upon this event. This 
« is perhaps the only example we find in hiſtory of a turbulent 
«and warlike people ſuffering themſelves to be governed by a 
nun; and of two women, who being jointly entruſted with 
the government, had the common good in view in all their 
« actions, without diviſion, without quarrels, without rivalſhip, 
and without jealouſy.” | 
About this time the firſt king of Caſtile reigned, ſo that Spain 
was governed by four different kings, which were thoſe of Leon 
and the Aſturias, of Navarre, of Caſtile, and the Mooriſh king 
of Cordova, Don Ramiro died in 982, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Don Bermudo II. who died in 999. Don Alfonſo. V. 
then reigned till the year 1027, when he was killed by an arrow 
at the ſiege of Viſeu in Portugal. His ſon, Don Bermudo III. 
then filled the throne. In 1037, Don Garcia IV. king of Na- 
varre, aided by his brother Ferdinand I. king of Caſtile, gave 
battle to Don Bermudo, who was defeated and killed, and with 
him ended the male poſterity of the Gothic kings deſcended from 
Pelayo. Ferdinand advanced towards the city of Leon, at the 
head of his victorious army, cauſed himſelf to be there crowned, 
and united that kingdom to Caſtile, by virtue of his marriage with 
Dona Sancha, fiſter to the late king Bermudo. A new king 
Sprung up in Aragon about this time. Ferdinand divided his 
kingdom among his three ſons, and died in 1065. The eldeſt 
ſon, Don Sancho, ſeized on the poſſeſſions of both his brothers, 
but he was prevented from enjoying them, being aſſaſſinated in 
1072. He was ſucceeded by his brother, Don Alfonſo VI. who 
| | Was 
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was proclaimed, after having taken an oath that he was innocent 
of his brother's death, in preſence of the celebrated Rodrigo- 


Diaz de Vivar, ſo well known by the name of the Cid (which 
in the Moriſco language ſignifies Lord.) Alfonſo confined his 
younger brother, and took Galicia from him. In 1085, he 
eonquered Toledo from the Moors. Nine years after which, the 
Cid conquered Valencia for the king his maſter : he died ir 
1099. A French author ſays, that the tragedy by Peter Cor- 


neille, which is intitled after him; and which has been tranſlat- 


ed into almoſt all the European languages, has given a greater 
luſtre to his name than all his military exploits did. Alfonſo 
died in 1109; and the 62d king was Don Alfonſo VII. He 


was ſuceteded, in 1126, by Don Alfonſo- VIII. and he, by 


Don Sancho III. in 1157 who reigned only a year. Don Fer- 
dinand II. afterwards reigned a very ſhort time, during the mino- 
rity of Don Alfonſo IX. who was the 66th king. Ferdinand 
died in 1188, and Alfonſo in 1214 after a reign of 56 years 
His ſon, Don Henry I. ſucceeded him, and was killed the fol- 


lowing yeat by the fall of a tile on his head. Don Ferdinand 


III. ſurnamed the Saint, was then proclaimed. He conquered 
Sevilla from the Moors in 1248: he died four years after; and; 
in 1671, was canonized by pope Clement X. who graciouſly 
permitted the Spaniards to celebrate the feſtival of their new 


faint. He was ſucceeded by Don Alfonſo X. ſurnamed the Wiſe. 


He was elected emperor at Franckfort in 1257; and, at the ſame 
time, another party elected Richard earl of Cornwall, and bro - 


ther to king Henry III. of England, emperor. Alfonſo went 
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to Beaucaire, where he had an interview with pope Gregory X. 
vo refuſed to confirm his title of emperor. He died in 1284: 


he compoſed Aſtronomical Tables, and two books on the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone, which laſt are ſaid to be yet preſerved in the 
Royal Library at Madrid. His ſon, Don Sancho IV. was then 
crowned; he was ſurnamed the Brave; died in 1295, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Don Ferdinand IV. The Spaniſh hiſtorians 
write, that this monarch having cauſed two brothers to be thrown 
from a rock in the kingdom of Jaen, without any trial, they 
ſummoned him to appear before God within thirty days, and 
that he accordingly died on the laſt of thoſe days, though in 
perfect health: this is ſaid to have happened in 1312. His ſon, 
Don Alfonſo XI. then reigned. In 1342, he laid ſiege to the 
town of Algeciras, which was in poſſeſſion of the Moors, who 
defended it with cannon againſt the feeble machines of war then 
in uſe to batter down walls. This is the firſt time we find ar- | 
tillery mentioned in hiſtory : it was probably invented by the 
Moors, though gun-powder had before been invented in Ger- 
many. This ſiege laſted two years, but at length the town ca- 


pitulated by order of the kings of Morocco and Granada, upon 


condition of a truce of ten years taking place between them and 


the king of Caſtile. Don Alfonſo died of the plague in 1350. 


He was ſueceeded by his ſon, Don Peter the Cruel, who was 
excommunicated by the pope in 1355; and, in 1369, after a 
reign, of which every day had been diſtinguiſhed by the moſt 
barbarous executions, ſtabbed by his brother Don: Henry II. 
who was then proclaimed king: he died in 1379, and was 
| | SI ſucceeded 
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fucceeded by his ſon, Don John I. This prince, in 1390, was 


killed by a fall from his horſe. His ſon, Don Henry III. then 
reigned. The firſt clock which was ſeen in Spain was placed in 
the cathedral of Sevilla in 1400. In 1402, Don Henry receiv- 
ed Ambaſſadors and magnificent preſents from the famous Ta- 
merlane. In 1405, Henry enacted laws by which he ordered 
Jews and concubines of ecclefiaſtics to wear a diſtinguiſhing 
mark on their clothes ; and the following year he died;. His ſon, 
Don John II. who was but fourteen-months old, ſucceeded him, 
under the regency of his mother and his uncle :. at the age of 
thirteen he took the reins of government into, his. own, hands.. 
In 1434, an ambaſſador was ſent to him. from Charles VII. king 
of France, requeſting his aſſiſtance againſt the-Engliſh :. this am- 
baſſador was received by Don John fitting on a magnificent 
throne, with a tame lion at his feet, in alluſion to his crown of 
Leon. He died in. 1454, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Don 
Henry IV. ſurnamed the Impotent, who died in 1474. It was 
ſuſpected that he was poiſoned by contrivance of Dona Iſabel, 
daughter to John II. ſhe married the king of Aragon, and 
they were jointly proclaimed ſovereigns of Caſtile and Aragon, 


under the names of Don Ferdinand V. and Dona. Iſabel. Dur- 


ing their reign the inquiſition was eſtabliſhed, and in the firſt 
auto-de-fe, in 1481, ſeven perſons were burnt alive. | They con- 
quered upwards of ſeventy cities and towns, which were poſſeſſt 
ed by the Mahometans, among which was the city of Granada, 
which put an end to the dominion of the Moors in Spain, after 
having laſted almoſt eight hundred years. In 1492, America: 

| | | Aa a. Was 
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was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus. In 1496, the title of 
Catholic was granted to the kings of Spain by pope Alexander 
VI. In 1504, queen Iſabel died. In 1509, Oran, in Africa, 
was taken by the Spaniards ; and, in the ſame year, king Henry 
VIII. of England; eſpouſed Dona Catherine of Aragon, daugh- 
ter to Don Ferdinand, but afterwards Henry divorced her, and 
ſepatated himſelf from the Romiſh church. In 1513, Peru, Chi- 
li, and Paraguay, in South America, were diſcovered, and the 

city of Panama founded. Don Ferdinand died in 1516, having 
firſt cauſed himſelf to be inveſted with the Dominican habit. 

In the mean time, Don Philip I. reigned over Caſtile from 
1504, till his death, which happened two years after. The 
81ſt king of Spain was Don Charles I. of Luxemburg, (after- 
wards the emperor Charles V. in Germany) : he was proclaimed 
in Valladolid in 1519. In the ſame year Ferdinand Cortez con- 
quered Mexico. Charles was the firſt ſovereign who aſſumed 
the title of majety. He abdicated the throne at Bruſſels in 
155 5, in favour of his ſon, who was proclaimed by the title of 
Don Philip II. Charles had been nine times in Germany, ſix 
times in Spain, four times in France, ſeven times in Italy, ten 
times in the Netherlands, twice in England, as many times 
in Africa, and eleven times at ſea. He died two years 
after his abdication, in the monaſtery of St. Juſt, whither 
he had retired after a reign of upwards of forty years. In 15 50, 
Don Philip ordered two autos-de-fe, or religious executions, in 
Valladolid, at one of which himſelf was preſent ; ſeventy un- 
happy wretches of both ſexes were there burnt alive. This bar- 

barous 
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barous monarch confined his own ſon in priſon, where he lan- 
guiſhed and died: and, in 1568, ſent the no leſs barbarous duke 
of Alva to maſſacre thoſe inhabitants of the Netherlands who re- 
fuſed to embrace the Catholic Faith. In'1581, Philip was pro- 
claimed king of Portugal after the death of Don Henry. In 1586, 
he finiſhed the building of the Eſcorial: in- 1588, ſent the navy 
ſtyled the Invincib/e Armada, againſt England; and, in 1598, 
he died, after a reign of near 43 years. He was ſucceeded by 
his ſon, Don Philip III. who died in 1621. His ſon, Don 
Philip IV. then filled the thrones of Spain and Portugal; but, 
in 1640, he loſt the crown of the latter kingdom, which was 
ſeized by the duke of Braganga.. In 164%, he renounced all 
pretenſions to the ſeven United Provinces, and. declared them 

free and independent. In 1653, he permitted the cruel tribunal. 
of the inquiſition to celebrate an'auto=de-fe, in which of ſeventy- 
two Jews and heretics, ſome. were burnt, and others whipped; 
and baniſhed: He died in 1665, after a reign of 44 years, and 
left his kingdom to his ſon Don Charles: II. who was at that 
time an infant of four years of age, under the regency of his 
mother. She appointed her confeſſor, father Nitard, to be 
grand inquiſitor, and placed him at the head of her council. 

This German Jeſuit ſaid one day to a: grandee who ſpoke 
haughtily to him, Remember, it is you that are to reſpect me, 
% who have every day your God in my hands, and your queen 
« at my feet.“ He was afterwards ſent ambaſſador to Rome,. 
and attained. to the dignity of cardinal. At the age of fifteen Don: 
| Aaa.z. ; Charles. 
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Charles took the government into his own hands; and, in 1679, 
eſpouſed, at Burgos, the princeſs Louiſa of Orleans, niece to 
Lewis XIV. of France; and, by way of rejoicing at theſe nup- 
tials, an auto-de-fe was ordered, in which twenty-two victims 
of the inquiſition periſhed in flames, and ſixty others were con- 
demned to corporal puniſhment. Don Charles died in 1700: 
as he had no children, he, by his will, declared the duke of 
Anjou to be his ſucceſſor, upon condition that he ſhould never 
be capable of ſucceeding to the crown of France. The duke 
was ſecond ſon to the Dauphin, nephew to Don Charles, and 
was proclaimed king at Madrid, under the name of Philip V. In 
1724, he abdicated the crown in favour of his ſon Don Lewis, 
who died of the ſmall-pox in the ſame year, having done no- 
thing more remarkable, then cauſing five Jews to be burnt in an 
anto-de-fe, His father then reſumed the government of the 
kingdom, and died in 1746, after a reign of 46 years. He was 
twice married; by his firſt marriage, which was with Doña 
Louiſa of Savoy, he had three ſons ; the two firſt dying, the 
third ſucceeded to the crown by the name of Don Ferdinand 
VI. By his ſecond marriage, which was with Doha Iſabel Far- 
neſe princeſs of Parma, he had a ſon named Don Charles (the 
preſent king of Spain), who, in 1734, was declared king of 
Naples; two ſons who died young, the late duke of Parma, 
and the infant Don Lewis who is yet living ; the preſent queen of 
Portugal; the late dauphineſs of France; and the-preſentprin- 
cek-of-Predmont Fic. Frese. ec + fa — 
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Don Ferdinand VI. died in 1759 *, and was ſucceeded by 
his preſent majeſty, Don Charles III. (89th king). Berni, the 
Spaniſh hiſtorian, in his book, mentioned in p. 177 of this 


work, and which is dedicated to the king, thus expreſſes him- 


Telf : „Our actual monarch, whom God preſerve, is the lord 
A & Don Charles III. of Bourbon: he ſucceeded his beloved bro- 
* ther the lord Don Ferdinand VI. he eſpouſed the lady Dona 

% Maria-Amelia of Saxony, who is in glory (i. e. dead). | 
“ Leaving his praiſes to better pens than mine, I ſhall only 

« ſay, that through the mercy of God, we glory in a monarch 
% happy in religion, juſtice, piety, together with arts, ſciences, 


4 fabrics, and rewards to the deſerving; and we are obliged to 


« pray to God for the ſpiritual and temporal ſalvation of our 
& Catholic monarch (and royal family), and to offer with all 
our hearts, our lives and our goods in defence of his royal 
« perſon, and in obedience to his laws and decrees, with an 
« eſpecial preciſe obligation to know him, love him, fear him, 
* honour him, and guard him. Firſt, becauſe in the temporal 


<« he holds the place of God, and is called the vicar of God. 


* Secondly, becauſe the authority of his laws is approved by 
« the holy ſcripture, By me &ings reign, and princes decree juſtice : 

e By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the earth, 
Prov. viii. v. 15 and 16, Thirdly, becauſe our ſovereign, in 


< the temporal, acknowledges no ſuperior in this world, but cb 


ly the king of kings, who is God, our creator, redeemer, and 


* This monarch and his father, Philip V. are both ſaid to have died 


inſan © 
e ſaviour, 
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_ « ſaviour. Fourthly, becauſe our monarch is head, heart, and 
« ſoul of the people, and ſuch a lover of his vaſſals, and of the 
« upright adminiſtration of juſtice, that he governs and com- 
« mands us according to. the ſcientific laws of the kingdom, 
« which are praiſed by all the civihzed nations in the world, as 
« they teach us catholic, juridical, and oeconomical rules up- 
« on all occaſions, for the better ſervice of God, of the king, and 
« of the public good, and on the moſt ſolid foundations explain 
« to the Spaniards their obligations to their ſovereign: ſo that 
«« we muſt ſerve, fear, and love him with a fine affection, by the 
« ſight; by the hearing; by the ſmell; by the taſte; by the 
« feeling ; by the tongue; by the underſtanding ; by the fancy; 
„ by the imagination; by the thinking; and by the remem 
* brance # 125 | | 


See p. 167 for an account of the preſent royal family of Spain. 
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C ATA L o G UE of BOOKS which deſcribe 


SPAIN and PorTUGAL, 


E N G L I 8 . 


EMOIRS of the Court of Spain, 1679, 1 vol. 12mo. 
tranſlated from the French, by T. Brown : political. 
The Lady's Travels in Spain, 1679, 2 vols. tranflated from 
the French. 
A new incorrect edition of this romantic work was 
publiſhed in 1774- | 


Miſcellaneous Tratts, by Dr. Michael Geddes, 4 vols. 8vo. 


1690, on the inquiſition, the expulſion of the Moors, &c. 


De Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Spain by the Moors, tranſlated 


from the Spaniſh, by M. Taubman, 1687, 1 vol. 8vo. 
A brief Hiſtory of the Kings of Spain, by Captain John 


Stevens, compiler of a Spaniſh and * Dictionary, 1701, 


1 vol. 8 vo. | 
Travels in France, Spain, 8c. 1701, a ſmall folio, by 


9 5 Veryard, M. D. Of this work "7 ten pages relate to 
Spain. 


The Hiſtory = the Royal Genealogy of Spain, 0 from 


the French by Thomas Richers, 1718, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Brome's 
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Brome's Travels through 1 Spain, Italy, Kc. 1 712, 


1 vol. 8 vo. 
An Account of Spain and Phra by Udal ap Rhys (or Price), 
1749, 1 vol. 8vo. a compilation. | * 


Letters concerning the Spaniſh Nation, 176 1, 1 vol. 4to. by 
the Reverend Edward Clarke, chaplain to the Earl of Briſtol, 

Journey through Portugal and Spain, by Joſeph Baretti, 1760, 
| 4 vols. 8vo. From Liſbon through Madrid to Barcelona. 

Hiſtory of Minorca, by John Armſtrong, 1 vol. 8vo. with a: 
map and four plates, 1756. | 

Hiſtory. of, the Straits of Gibraltar, 2 vols, 4to, by Lieutenant 
Colonel James, with. eighteen plates, 1771 *. 

A Deſcription of the Eſcurial, 1760, 1 vol. 4to. with twelve 
beautiful-copper-plates : Done into Engliſh by Geo. Thompſon. 

Berni's Genealogy of the Kings of Spain, 1 vol. folio, I never 
could get a ſight a: this tranſlation. 


CC 0 I 
| Voyage d'Eſpagne. par C. de Sercy,, 1655, 1 vol. 4to. | 
Lettres de Madame de Villars, ambaſſadrice en Eſpagne en 
1679, a ſmall duodecimo, printed at Amſterdam in 1760. 
. Voyage d' Eſpagne, par Bergeron, 1690, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Relation du Voyage d' Eſpagne, par Madame Daunois, 1679,, 


3 vols. 8vo. This is the original work which is tranliated, and 
W Aa the Lady s Travels, 


* "IP p- 2775 for a farther account of this work, 


Foyage: 
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Voyage du Pere Labat en Eſpagne & en Ttalie, 8 vols. 8vo, 
The firſt volume gives an account of Cadiz and Sevilla, 
and where the author was in 1705; the other ſeven 
volumes contain a deſcription of Italy. 
L'Etat preſent de PEſpagne, par P Abbe de Vayrac, 3 vols. 1719. 


Delices de PEſpagne & du Portugal, 6 vols. 12mo. 1730, 


with a great number of indifferent copper-plates. 
Annales d Eſpagne & de Portugal, 8 vols. 8vo. 1741 : both 


| theſe works are by Don Juan Alvarez de Colmenar, and are: 


ehiefly compilations. There is likewiſe a 4to. edition of the 
Annales, in 4 vols. with copper- plates. 

Deſcription de Liſbonne,. 1 vol. 8vo. 1730. es 

Hiſtoire Abregee- des Peintres Eſpagnols, 1 vol. 8vo; 1740, 

| tranſlated and abridged from Don Antonio Palomino Velaſco's Spa- 
niſh work. | 

 Abregee Clhroneligings de PH Moire d Bſpagne, par M. Deſor- 
meaux, 5 vols. 8 vo. 1758. 
| 1 de Portugal, in 


two thick 8 vo vols. 1765. 

This is eſteemed to be the beſt hiſtory of the Peninſula. 
| Voyage d' Eſpagne en 1755, printed in 1772, 2 vols. 8 vo. This 
is a very bad and imperfect tranſlation of Father Camo's book, 
by P. de Livoy. 

' Voyage de France, d Eſpagne, de Portugal, &c. par M. S. 

4 vols. 12mo. 1770. 

The two laſt volumes give a very conciſe: account of: the wri-- 

ter's Tour through Spain in 1729. | 
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Hiſtoire de Þ Afrique & de PEſpagne fous la lace der 


Arabes, par M. Cardonne, 1765, 3 vols. 8 wo. 

There is at preſent a work carrying on in Paris, intitled, FJ 
7 oyageur Frangots, compiled by the Abbé de la Porte. Eighteen 
volumes in 8 vo. have already appeared: half of the fifteenth con- 
tains the deſcription of Portugal, and the ſixteenth that of Spain. 
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| Lettere d'un Vago Italiano ad un ſus Amico, in 4 vols. Bro. | 


1755, by Father Norberto Caimo *, 


Stato preſente di tutti i Popoli del Mondo. 
This work, which is publiſhing i in Venice, 1s to be compriſ- 
ed in 30 volumes, of which 27 have appeared: the 14th and 
15th treat of Spain and Portugal, and have a great number of 
badly engraven copper-plates, chiefly copied from thoſe in the 
Delices de PEſpagne, and ſome of them are mere works of 
fancy, eſpecially the View of Madrid, where the engraver has 
repreſented ſhips failing near the town; and that of Gibraltar, 
where there is the view of a city ſuppoſed to be ſituated on the 
top of the rock. The print of the Cortile de /os Leones, in the 


Alhambra at Granada, f is tolerably accurate. 


* For a farther account of this work, ſee p. 95. 


I know 
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I know not of any German or Dutch book which deſcribes 
theſe kingdoms, except the Travels of Van Egmont, where, in 
the ſecond chapter of the firſt volume, is ſome account of 
Cadiz. | = 
In 1738, were publiſhed at Amſterdam, two quarto volumes, 
entitled, Emanuelis Martini Eccleſiæ Alonen is Decani, Epiſtola- 
rum, libri duodecim, with a fine head of the author, and two 
other plates, one of w_ is a plan of the amphitheatre of 


Saguntum. 


3 b b f 8 


Mappa de Portugal, pelo Padre Joaõ Baut. de 2 3 vols. 
4to. Liſbon, 1762, with bad maps. 
Monumento acro de Mafra, por Fr. do Prado, one {mall "I 


with three plates, 1751. | 
Roteiro Terreſire de Portugal: this is a duodecimo, He from: 


de Caftro's above mentioned work. 
S PANTS H. 


La Eſpaiia Sagrada, del P. Florez, 25 vols. in. ſmall 4to. 
with a few plates of inſcriptions, Ec. This work is chiefly eccle— 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, 

Medallas de las Colonias Municipias 9. Pueblo Aitiguos de Eſpaiia,. 
by the ſame Father Flores, 2 vols. 4to.. Madrid, 1758,. with: 
58 extremely well engraven plates of the medals. I believe: 
there are two more volumes of this work publiſhed lately.. 

B b b 2 .  Hiforee 
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Hiftoria de las Reynas de Eſpana, 2 vols. 4to. by the ſame 
_ author. | | 
Clabe 'Hiftorial, by the ſame hand, 4to. Madrid, 1769. At 
the end of this work is inſerted a ſmall print, repreſenting one 
of the medals ſtruck in honour of admiral Vernon, after his hav- 
ing taken Puerto-Bello, in 1739; the author wilfully confounds 
this victory with the unſucceſsful expedition againſt Carthagena, 
in 174r, and ſays, © this medal will be a perpetual teſtimooy 
« of the pride and levity of the Engliſh.” | 

Don Juan de Mariana publiſhed a hiſtory of Spain in the 


| aſt century, which was ney reprinted in Madrid, in three 


folio volumes. 

Compendio de la Hi Moria de E/paiia, 2 wok 12mo, Madrid, 
1767. This is a very elegant and liberal tranſlation. from the 
French of Father du Chiaſue, by the celebrated Father ep de 
Ila, author of Frey Gerundio. | 
| Guerra de Granada por Don Felipe II. contra tos Aborte, per 
Don Diego de Mendoza, 8 vo. 1766. 

Teatro univerſal de Eſpana, por Don Franciſco de Garma y 
Salcedo, 4 vols. 12mo. 1768 : hiſtorical and political. 

Genealogta de los Reyes de Eſpana, 1720, 12m0. n with 
a few maps. 1 

Deſcripcion del Eſcorial, del P. Andres Ximenez, a new edi- 
tion in folio, with many copper plates, Madrid, 1764. 

Hh Deſeripcion de la Provincia de Madrid, por D. Thomas Lopez, 
with a map of the environs of Madrid, 1763, 1amo. 


Deęſcripcion 
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Daqſeripcian de Valencia, por aun de Gulld, 1738, 8 vo. 
with a plan of the city. 

Deſcripcion del * de Portugal, 8 D. Rune iſco Ni lo, 
1762, lzmo. 

Coreo general FA Eſpaia. This is a work of which the firſt 
volume in quarto was publiſhed in Madrid 1769, by the ſame 
Don Franciſco Nipho : five volumes have already appeared, and 
it is yet continued, treating of agriculture, arts, and commerce, 
with a few wooden cuts, 

| Noticia Geografica del Reyno y Caminos de Portugal, por Don 
Pedro Rodrigues Campomants, 1762, 8v0. capt to his ex- 
cellency Don Richard Wall“. 

Viage de Eſpatia, por Don Antonio de la Puente. There were 
two volumes of this work publiſhed in Madrid, 8vo. 1772 and 
1774, and it is intended to be continued: it is pretty well writ- 
ten, but very diffuſe, as theſe two volumes contain only the de- 
ſcription of Toledo, Aranjuez, and the Eſcorial. 

Paſeos por Granada, two ſmall quartos, 1764. In this work 
ſome information may be picked up from among a heap of non- 
ſenſe. I was acquainted with the author in Granada. | 

To theſe may be added, Creacion, Antiguedad, y Privilegios de 
dos Titulos de Caſtilla, por D. Fofſeþh Berni, printed, Valencia, 
1769, in a thick folio, dedicated to the preſent king. This book 

contains a liſt of the Spaniſh monarchs, and of all the nobility, 


* Smollet's tranſlation of Don Quixote is dedicated to this gentleman, 
but 
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but many errors have unavoidably crept into it: it is ornamented 
with the heads of the ſovereigns, though but badly engraven. | 

There are exiſting in Spain ſeveral folio hiſtories of Toledo, 
Sevilla, Granada, Cordova, Madrid, Segovia, Salamanca, &c. all 
Publiſhed. a hundred years ago, and very unintereſting + for ex- 
ample, that of Segovia, which is in folio, makes not the leaſt 

mention of the aqueduct of Trajan, but then it contains a parti- 
cular account of relics, and the like rubbith, 
From among all this heap of books (moſt of which J have been. 
under the diſagreeable neceſlity of reading), I recommend the 
| following to the peruſal of the intelligent reader. 

The i 5th and 16th volume of Le Voyageur Frangois; Father. 
Caimo's Italian work; La Yſla's Compendium of the Hiſtory of 
Spain; and de la Puente's. Viage de Eſpana. The plates in the 
Hiftory of Gibraltar, and in the Deſcription of the Efeurial, are 
worthy of inſpeGion, ] | 
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No V. 


Some Account of the gr Anis and PorTUGUEss . 
LITERATURE, : 


OLTAIRE, in his Eſſay on Epic Poetry, having ctiti= 

ciſed the Lufiad of Camoens, and the Araucana of Ercilla 

de Zuniga, which are the beſt epic poems of the two nations, 

the firſt of which is written in the Portugueſe, and the ſecond in 

the Spaniſh language ; I ſhall begin with them, availing myſelf 

of all his remarks, when 1 find them conſonant with thoſe of 
the writers of their reſpective nations. 


297 Lewis de Camoens was born in Liſbon, about the year 1523, 
of an ancient Portugueſe family, whilſt John III. reigned in 
Portugal. His ſucceſſor, Don Emanuel, who was determined 
to purſue the ſcheme which had ſo often proved abortive, of 
opening a route to the Eaſt Indies, by way of the ocean, ſent 
Vaſco de Gama, in 1497, with a fleet for that celebrated enter- 
prize, which having ſucceeded, laid the foundation for the 
commerce which Europe ſtill carries on by ſea with the Indies. 
In 5 53, Camoens went to the Indies; a vague deſire for tra- 
velling and making his fortune; the danger to which his indiſ- 
creet gallantries- at Liſbon had expoſed him ; his diſcontented 
Gtuation at the court; and above all, that curioſity which moſt- 
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ly attends a great genius, were the motives which concurred to 
induce him to leave his country. He firſt ſerved as a volunteer 
on board a ſhip, and loſt an eye in a naval combat in the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The Portugueſe had already a viceroy in 
the Indies. Camoens, when at Goa, was exiled by that vice- 
roy, becauſe he had ſatirized ſome principal perſons reſiding 
there, and languiſhed ſeveral years in an obſcure corner on the 
frontiers of China, where the Portugueſe had a ſmall factory, 
and where they had begun to build the town of Macao. There 
it was that he compoſed his poem on the diſcovery of the Indies,. 
which he intitled the Lufiada, a title which is but little appli- 
cable to its ſubject, and which. properly ſignifies Portugada.. He 
obtained-a ſmall place in Macao, and returning from thence to 
Goa, he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of China, and is ſaid to. | 
have ſaved. his life by ſwimming with one hand, and holding 
his poem, which was his all, in the other. On his arrival at- 
Goa he was caſt. into priſon, from whence he was releaſed only- 
to undergo a greater misfortune, which was that of following 
a petty, proud, and avaricious governor.to Sofala in Africa. He | 
returned at laft to Liſbon with his poem, which was his whole- 
fortune: he printed it in 1572, and obtained a penſion: of about 
thirty pounds of our. money, which was ſoon taken from him. 
He had then no other retreat than an hoſpital, where he paſſed 
the reſt of his life; and, in 1579, died abandoned by all. He 
was ſcarcely dead, when many honourable epitaphs were made 
on him, and he was placed in the rank of great men. Several: 
"towns diſputed. the honour. of having given birth to him: ſo. 
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that he experienced Homer's fate in every thing: he travelled 
like Homer, he lived and died poor, and gained no reputation 
till after his death. Theſe examples ought to teach men of 
genius, that it is not by genius that a man acquires a fortune 
and lives happily. | 


The ſubject of the Lu/iada is neither a war, the quarrel of a 
hero, nor the world in arms for a woman, but only a new 
country diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of b The poet 

ſets off thus :: 
41 ſing the ſignalized men, who We the occidental coaſt af 
_ « Luſitania, over ſeas never before navigated, paſſed even be- 

« yond Taprobana (Ceylon), and in a remote conn founded 
« a, new kingdom.” 

© Let the navigations of the ſage Grecian, and of the 
Trojan be no more wondered at. Let the fame of the 
4 victories of Alexander and Trajan ceaſe, for I ſing the 
&« illuſtrious . Luſitanian whom Neptune and Mars obeyed : let 
the ancient Muſes be ſilent, for bis. valour furpaſſes all they 
« have ſung of others; and you, nymphs of the Tagus, if ever 
« celebrated in humble verſe your beautiful river, grant me an 
elevated and flowing ſtyle, for Phoebus has ordained that your 
waters ſhall not envy thoſe of Hypocrena, &c. &c.“ | 


The French paragraphs. which Voltaire has inſerted in his above 
mentioned eſſay; and which he ſays were tranſlated from the original Portu- 
gueſe, are different from the following tranſlated quotations, - becauſe. I have 
given them as they really are. 


Cee | The 
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The poet conducts the Portugueſe fleet to the mouth of the 
Ganges, by way of the Cape of Good Hope: he deſcribes the 


different nations inhabiting the coaſts of Africa: he artfully in- 


termixes the hiſtory of Portugal in that deſcription. In the 
third canto, ſtanza 1 18, is the ſtory of Dona Ignez de Caſtro : 
this part Voltaire eſteems to be the moſt beautiful in the whole 
poem, and ſays, that there are few parts in Virgil more affect- 
ing or better written, 1 0 


Voltaire thus continues: The fimplicity of the poem is en- 


nobled by fictions as novel as the ſubject. The following one, I 


venture to affirm, will be admired in all times, and by all 
nations. N ä 

« When the fleet is on the point of doubling the Cape of 
“ Good-Hope, at that time called the Promontory of Tempeſts, 
&* a formidable object is diſcovered: it is a phantom which riſes 
« out of the bottom of the ſea; his head touches the clouds; 
« tempeſts, winds, and thunders environ him; his arms extend 
e over the whole ſurface of the waters: this monſter, or this 
« god, is the guardian of this ocean, of which the waves had 
never yet been ploughed by any veſſel ; he threatens the fleet, 
« he complains of the audacity of the Portugueſe, who are 
« come to diſpute the empire of thoſe ſeas with him, and an- 
nounces all the calamities which they are to ſuffer in the pro- 
&« ſecution of their enterpriſe.” Canto v. ſtanza 39. 


 Thelliteral tranſlation of part of the above paſſage is as follows: 


« One 
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« One night a cloud, which darkened the air, appeared over 
* our heads, the tempeſtuous ſea roared horribly, ſo that our 
« hearts trembled; a phantom was then ſeen in the air, of an 
l enormous ſtature and deformed human ſhape, his ſize ſurpaſſ- 
* ed that of the Coloſſus of Rhodes, his beard was ſqualid, his 
« eyes ſunk in his head, his hair clotted with earth, his com- 
* plexion pallid, his mouth black, and his teeth yellow; his: 
&« horrid voice, which cauſed our hair to ſtand on end, ſeemed ta 
iſſue from the bottom of the ſea, &c.“ 


Another fiction in this poem is much admired by the Portu- 
gueſe, and conforms to the Italian genius: it is an enchanted: 
iſland, which appears at ſea, in order to refreſh Gama and his 
fleet“. This iſland is ſaid to have ſerved as a model for the 
land of Armida, deſcribed by Taſſo a few years afterwards, 
There Venus, aided by the counſels of the Eternal Father, and, 
at the ſame time, ſeconded by the arrows of Cupid, cauſes the 
Nereides to fall in love with the Portugueſe; each of whom em 
braces a Nereid, and Vaſco de Gama falls to the lot of Thetis; 
In the ninth canto, that goddeſs. tranſports him to the top of a 
high mountain, ſituated in the moſt delicious part of the iſland, 
from thence ſhe ſheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
dhe glory of them: and in the tenth and laſt, foretels the deſtiny 
of Portugal. | 


* Os fermoſos Limaes, alli cheirands: 
Eftad virgineas tetas imitando. Canto ix; Stanza 56. 
The goodly lemons, with their button-caps,. | 
Hang imitating virgin's fragrant paps, FANSHAW.. 


Gce2 Camoens 
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Camoens, after having abandoned himſelf without reſerve to 
the voluptuous deſcription of the iſland, and of the pleaſures 
into which the Portugueſe are plunged, thinks proper to inform 
the reader, that this whole fiction only implies the pleaſure that 
an honeſt man feels in doing his duty. 


The principal aim of the Portugueſe, after the eſtabliſhment 
of their commerce, is the propagation of the faith, and Venus 
takes the ſucceſs of that enterprize upon herſelf, To ſpeak ſeri- 


ouſly, ſuch an abſurd miracle disfigures the whole work in the 5 


eyes of a ſenſible reader; but the beauty of the ſtyle, and the 
imagination in the expreſſion, have ſuſtained the reputation of 
this poem. Thus the beauties of execution have claſſed Paul 
Veroneſe among the greater painters, though be has placed 
Benedictine monks and Swiſs ſoldiers in ſubjects taken from the 
Old Teſtament. Camoens is perpetually guilty of the like ab- 
furdities ; he quotes Ulyſſes and Eneas to the king of Melinda, 
as if an African barbarian underſtood Homer and Virgil. But 
of all the defects in this poem, the greateſt is the little connec- 
tion its parts have with each other; it reſembles the voyage it 
deſcribes. On the whole, the work contains many beauties, 
and has delighted the Portugueſe nation for theſe laſt two hun- 
dred years *, 


In the 6th canto, (ſtanza 43 to 68), a tale is told as how twelve 
Portugueſeknights went to England, towards the end of the four- 
* Almoſt all the foregoing memürks are tranſlated from Voltaire. 
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teenth century, and fought with, and vanquiſhed twelve Engliſh 


knights, who had aſperſed the fame of the like number of 
Engliſh ladies, and had | 


„ Said they would prove that ſuch and ſuch of them, 
Had been too laviſh of their honor's gem.” Fansnaw. 


The whole poem is compriſed in ten cantos, and the total 
number of ſtanzas is 1102 ; each ſtanza conſiſting of eight lines, 


There is an old Spaniſh tranſlation of the Luſiad extant, but 
I never could meet with it. 


In 1655, an Engliſh tranſlation of the Luſiad was publiſhed 
by Richard Fanſhaw. This is a thin folio, without any notes, 
but ornamented with the portraits of Camoens, Don Henry of 
Portugal, and Vaſco de Gama. In p. 299 of the preſent work, 
I have inſerted a ſtanza from Camoens, which is thus tranſlated 
by Mr. Fanſhaw : 


So a briſk lover in the bloody place 

(His beauteous miſtreſs by, in a balcon) | 

Seeks out the bull, and (planted face to face) 
Curvets, runs, whiſtles, waves, and toles him on; 
But the ſtern bruite, ev'n in a moment's ſpace g 
(His horned brow low'd to the earth) doth run 
Bellowing about like mad; and (his eyes ſhut) 
Diſmounts, ſtrikes, kills, and tramples under - foot. 


As 


| 
x 
1 
N 
1 
1 
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As this tranſlation is very difficult to be met with, I Ha 
add another ſtanza, as a ſpecimen of the author's verſi- 
fication. 1 


Canto ix. v. 83. 


O what devouring kiſſes (multiply 'd), 

What pretty whimp'rings did the grove repeat! 
What flatt*ring force! what anger which did chide 
Itſelf, and laught when it began to threat 

What more than this, the bluſhing morning ſpy'dz. 
And Venus, (adding her's to the noon's heat) 

Is better try'd then gueſs'd, I muſt confeſs :: 

But thoſe who cannot try it, let them gueſs. 


The original runs thus :: 


O que famintos beijos na floreſtaz 


E que mimoſo choro, que ſoava, 
Que afagos tao ſuaves, que ira honeſta,. 


Que em rifinhos alegres ſe tornava ! 

O que mais paſsao na menhiaa, & na ſeſta, 
Que Venus com prazeres inflamava, 
Melhor he experimentdlo, que julgdlo, 
Mas julgueo, qui nao pdde exprimentdlo. 


In juſtice to Camoens and to Fanſhaw, I beg leave to add 
part of Dona Ignez's pathetic ſupplication to her huſband's father, 
who was determined to have her put to death. 
Pare 
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Para o ceo criſtalino leuantandꝰ 
Com lagrimas os ollos piedeſbs, | 
Os olhos, porque as mans the eflava atands 
Hum dos duros miniſtros riguroſos * | 
E depois nos mininos atentando, 

Rue tao queridos tinha, & tao mimoſos, 
Cuja orfandade como may temia, 
Para o avò cruel aſi dizia. 

O' tu, que tens de humano o geſto, & peito, 
Se de humano he matar huma donzella 
Praca, & ſem forga, ſ por ter ſugeito 
O coragao, a quem ſoube vencella} 

A eftas criancinhas tem reſpeito, 

Pois o nao tens a morte eſcura della, 

| Movate a piedade ſua, & minha, 

Pois te nao move à culpa, que nas tinha. 


Thus trandated; 


Lifting unto the azure firmament 
Her eyes, which in a ſea of tears were drown'd 3 
Her eyes, for one of thoſe malevolent 
And bloody inſtruments, her hands had bound z 
And then, the ſame on her dear infant's bent, 
Who them with ſmiling innocence ſurround, 
By whom poor orphans they will ſtreight be made, 


Unto their cruel grandfather thus ſaid 
| ; O thou, 
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O thou, whoſe ſuperſcription ſpeaks thee, man, 
. (That the contents were ſuited to the cover! 
A feeble maid thou wouldſt not murther than, 
Onely for loving him, who firſt did love her) 
Pity theſe babes {the babes about him ran}. 
In thy hard doom ſince I am ſpot all over, 
Spare, for their ſakes, their lives, and mine: and ſee 
Whiteneſs in them, though thou wilt not in me. 


I am informed that a Mr, Mickle of Oxford intends ſhortly to 
| Publiſh another tranſlation of this poem. 


A French tranſlation (in proſe) of the Luſiad, was publiſhed 
by Duperon de Caſtera, in three octavo volumes, with remarks. | 
This is the moſt deſpicable tranſlation that has ever diſgraced 
any work, and I ſhall leave the reader to judge of the demerit of 
the notes and explanations, by quoting a few of them. © In 
« this poem, Venus repreſents the Chriſtian religion; Bacchus, 
« the devil; Mercury, the angels, who are the meſſengers of 
* God, in our religion, as he was the meſſenger of Jupiter, in 
c that of the pagans. | 

« Mars repreſents Jeſus Chriſt : the Mubion 3 is natural enough; 
« Jeſus Chriſt has ſhed his blood, he has fought for us, and his 
« goodneſs has furniſhed us with arms to combat vice; we may, 
without a crime, call him the god of war, eſpecially after 
„what St. John ſays in the firſt chapter of the Revela- 
4 tions: His voice was as the ſound of many waters: and he 


« had 
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« had in his right-hand ſeven ſtars; and out of his mouth went 
< a ſharp two-edged ſword.” This deſcription does not ill be- 
* come a warrior. As to what Camoens adds about the ancient | 
* love of Mars to Venus, it muſt be underſtood of the love of 
e Jeſus Chriſt to the church. Cupid repreſents divine love, 
„and ought always to accompany religion, which would with - 
e out it be a mere lifeleſs beauty.” | 

In the ſecond canto, the ſtory of Aeon is introduced, and 
our ingenious commentator ſays, ** the myſtical ſenſe of this 
fable, is, that if Acteon, and others who, like him, give a 
“ looſe to violent paſſions, were to diſcover the beauties of true 
<« religion, they would be charmed with them. Mars, who is 
jeſus Chriſt, feels his heart penetrated with tenderneſs on 
* beholding the beauties of his religion. Vulcan, who is a De- 
© mon as well as Bacchus, conceives a cruel jealouſy on that ac- 
* count. All this is as it ought to be; and far from, criticiſing 
„our author, ought we not rather to admire, the delicacy 
« of his emblems, and the excellent uſe he makes of fabulous 
<« hiſtory ?” 

In the notes on the ninth canto, after the deſcription of the 
iſland where the Nereids amuſe themſelves with the Portugueſe 
ſailors, the explanator ſays, -** Poetry has always had a right to 
% make uſe of corporal images, in order to teach ns moral and 
„ metaphyſical Knowledge; not only Grecian and Latin authors, 
* but even the Pſalms of David, the Canticles of Solomon, &c. 
* abound in the like allegories, &.“ 


"Dudes: > Ye 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 


Santiago, and one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to 
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By this time I imagine the reader is ſufficiently diſguſted with 
this kind of remarks, ſo that I ſhall'only add, that in one of the 
notes on the ſixth .canto, its worthy author has commemorated 


the names of the dozen knights. who ſo valiantly fought for the 


Engliſh ladies ; lays he, F thought I ſhould. have acted un- 
« juſtly by thoſe great men, if I had paſſed over their names in 
e ſilence; ſo many perſonages are tranſmitted. to. poſterity who 


do not deſerve to be remembered, and ſhould we refuſe a few 


“lines to the memory of thoſe who ought to ſerve us for models? 
And this book was printed in Paris in 1768 l. 


The new Paris edition of the works of Camoens, in three 


duodecimo volumes, 1759 (in Portugueſe), contains, in the 


firſt volume the Lad; and, in the two others, upwards f 
Zoo ſonnets. A poem in three cantos, entitled, Of the Creation 
and Compoſition. of Man, in 201 ſtanzas. Two comedies in 


verſe, each of a. ſingle act: the one entitled, King Seleucus, 


and the other, The Amphitrions ; and n pieces of miſcel- 


laneous . 


— * 


OW ARD S the end of the ſixteenth century, Spain 
produced an epic poem, celebrated for the ſingularity of 
the ſubjee, as well as for ſome peculiar n but more ſo 


for the character of the author. 


Don Alonſo de Ercills y Zufiga, knight of the order of 


the- 
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che emperor Rodolf II. was born in Biſcay about the year 1 540, 
He was brought up from his youth in the palace, and in the 
ſervice of the emperor Charles V. he was afterwards page to 
king Philip II. and accompanied that prince in his travels 
| through the Netherlands and Germany *. IS | 


Don Alonſo fought in the battle of St. Quintin, and after- 
wards, © impeled by an inſatiable avidity of acquiring true 
knowledge, that is to ſay, to know men and to ſee the world,“ 
travelled through Spaia, France, Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and England. When he was in London, he heard 
that ſeveral provinces of Peru, and of Chili, had taken arms 
againſt the Spaniards, their conquerors (this attempt of the 
Americans to recover their liberty, is treated as rebellion by the 
Spaniſh authors); the paſſion he had for glory, and the defire 
of ſeeing and undertaking extraordinary things, made him re- 
turn to Spain, and-embark for thoſe parts of the new world. He 
landed in Chili with a few troops, and remained there during 


the whole time of the war. 


| 
* 


On the 8 frontiers of Chili is a little mountainoug 
country, called Araucana, inhabited by a more ferocious and 
robuſt race of men than is found in any other part of America. 
They fought in defence of their liberty longer, and with more 


In the folio edition of the book, entitled, Yiaj iaje de el Principe Don 
Phelippe; por Don Juan Chriſoval Calvete de Eſtrella, printed at Antwerp in 
a 852, Don Alonſo is frequently mentioned, £ | | 
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courage than the reſt of the Americans, and they were the laſt 
that were ſubdued by the Spaniards. Don Alonſo was expoſed 
to many dangers during the proſecution of the war ; he ſaw, and 
performed many ſurpriſing actions, of which the only reward 
was the honour of conquering rocks, and of reducing a few bar- 
ren-lands under the obedience of the king of Spain. 


Don Alonſo during the war conceived he deſign of immor-. 
talizing his enemies, by immortalizing himſelf ; he was at the- 
fame time the conqueror and the poet, writing at night the ac- 
tions of the day *, and was frequently obliged. to lay down his- 
pen and take up hisſword; he fought in ſeven pitched battles, 
and returned to Spain with the firſt part of his Araucana finiſhed, 
when he had not yet attained to the age of twenty-nine years. In 
1577, he publiſhed the above-mentioned firſt part; and, in 590, 
the entire poem. He was then about forty- three years old; after 
which there is no mention made of him in hiſtory, either regarding. 
his ſtation, his works, or the time and place of his death. 

His poem is divided into three parts, containing 37 cantos, 
and the total number of ſtanzas is 2603, which is more ans 
double the number of thoſe. of. the Luſiad. | 


A oc the Araucana, by Don Diego de Santiſtevan 
Q ſorio, is uſually bound with the original poem, in the Spaniſh. 
editions. This continuation is compriſed in 20 cantos, or about 
$309 ſtanzas.. 
* Eftanag aſi una noche retirads, | 
Eſcribiendo el ſuceſo de aguel dia. Canto xxiii, Stanza 61. 
| Ther 
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The poem is called Araucana, from the country where the 
events happened which are commemorated in it ®. It begins 
with a geographical deſcription of Chili, and with an account 

of the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants. Such a begin- | 
ning, which would be inſupportable in any other poem, is neceſ- 
fary here, where the ſcene is laid beyond the other tropic, and 
where the heroes are ſavages, who would always have remained 
unknown to us, if they had not been conquered, and thus cele- 
brated. The ſubjeck which is novel, gave riſe to ſingular 

thoughts. I ſhall give the reader one example, as a ſpark of the 

noble fire which ſometimes animated our author. 


6c The Araucanians, ' ſays. he, were greatly aſtoniſhed. when; 
6c « they ſaw creatures like men, carrying fire in their hands, and. 
mounted upon monſters, which fought under them; they at 
« firſt thought them to be gods deſcended from heaven, armed. 
« with thunder, and followed by deſtruction, which made them. 
% ſubmit, however reluctantly. But after a time, becoming fa- 
e miliariſed with their conquerors; they diſcovered their paſſions 
« and. their vices, and judged that they were men. Aſhamed 
« then of having crouched under mortals ſimilar to themſelves, . 
« they ſwore they would. waſh their error in the blood of thoſe 
„ who were the cauſe of it, and to execute an exemplary teerible,. 
and memorable vengeance on them * 


* Moſt of the following remagks « on this poem are - tranſlited” from» 


a Voltaire. 
4 Canto i. ſtanza 64. And, canto ii, ſtanza 7, 


Voltaire 
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Voltaire has very juſtly made a compariſon between Don 
Alonſo and Homer, in regard to a particular paſſage in the 
works of each of thoſe poets; and, in order to do juſtice to the 
Spaniard, I ſhall give an extract of the whole paſſage, 9 | 
with Voltaire's judgment on it. | 


Part of the ese canto contains a ſubject which much re- 
ſembles the beginning of the Iliad, but by being treated in a 
different manner, deſerves to be placed under the eye of the im- 
partial reader. The firſt action of the Araucana is a quarrel 
which ariſes among the barbarian chiefs, as that between 
Achilles and Agamemnon in Homer. The diſpute is not about 
a captive, but about the command of the army. Each of the 
ſavage generals vaunts his merit and his exploits, and the diſ- 
pute grows ſo warm, that they are ready to come to blows. 
Then one of the Caciques (named Colocolp) as old as Neſtor, but 
leſs prejudiced in his own favour than the Grecian hero, makes 
the following harangue. 

“ Caciques, illuſtrious defenders of our 8 it is not t the 
„ ambitious deſire of commanding which engages me to ſpeak 
* to you. I do not complain that you ſhould ſo warmly diſpute 
an honour which would be perhaps due to my age, and which 
„ would adorn my decline. It is my tenderneſs for you, it is the 
& love that I owe to my country, which ſollicits me to demand 
« your attention to my feeble voice, Alas! how can we have 
san opinion of ourſelves good enough to pretend to any gran 
deur, and to be ambitious of pompous titles; we who have 

| . . 866 been 
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been the unhappy ſubjects, and the llaves of the Spaniards. 
„Jour anger, O Caciques, your fury, ſhould they not be 
rather exerciſed againſt our tyrants? Why do you turn againſt 
* yourſelves thoſe arms which might exterminate our enemies, 
* and revenge our country? Ah! if you will periſh, ſeek a 
death which will obtain glory. With one hand break the 
“ ſhameful yoke, and with the other attack the Spaniards, and 
do not ſpill in a fterile quarrel the precious remains of that 
& blood which the gods have left you to revenge yourſelves. - 
„ applaud, I own, the haughty emulation of your courage: 
« that ſame pride, which I condemn, augments the hopes 
&« which I conceive. But; let not your blind valour combat 
« againſt itſelf, and let it not, itſelf, deſtroy the country it ought 
« to defend. If you are reſolved not to ceaſe your-quarrels, plu nge 5 
% your blades into my frozen blood. I have lived too long: 
« happy he who dies without ſeeing his-country-men unhappy, 
« and unhappy by their own fault ! Liſten then to what I ven- 
« ture to propoſe to you: your valour, O Caciques, is equal; 
« you. are all equally illuſtrious by your birth, by your power, 
4 by your riches, by your exploits: your. ſouls are equally _ 
« worthy of commanding, equally capable of ſubjugating the 
« univerſe. It is thoſe celeſtial preſents, which cauſe your 
% quarrels. You want a chief, and each of you deſerves to be 
«jt; thus, as there is no diſtinction between your courages, 
4 let ſtrength of body decide what the equality of your virtues 
would never have decided, &c.” The old man then pro- 


poſes an exerciſe worthy-of a barbarian nation, to carry a- large 
4 | ; a and 
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and heavy beam, and to grant the honour of command to him 
who bears the weight of it longeſt. | 


As the beſt method of perfecting our taſte, is to compare to- 
gether things of a ſimilar nature, let us oppoſe the diſcourſe of 
Neftor to that of Colocolo, and renouncing that adoration which 
our juſtly prejudiced ſenſes pay. to the great name of Homer, 


let us weigh - the two 3 in the balance of equity and 
wu 


After Achilles, inſtructed and inſpired by Minerva, the 
goddeſs of Wiſdom, has called Agamemnon à drunkard and a 
dog; the ſage Ne/or riſes to calm the irritated ſpirits of thoſe 
two heroes, and ſpeaks thus: | „ 

« What a ſatisfaction will the Trojans have when they hear 
« of your diſcords? Your youth ought to reſpect my years, and 
« ſubmit itſelf to my counſels. I have formerly ſeen heroes 
* ſuperior to you. No, my eyes will never more behold men | 
* ſimilar to the invincible P7rithoiis, to the brave Cineus, to 
& the divine The/eus, &c. I went to the wars with them, and 
* though I was young, yet my perſuaſive eloquence had power 
<«< over their minds. They liſtened to Neſtor : hearken then, | 
« young warriors, to the advice which my age gives you. 
* Atrides, you muſt not retain the ſlave of Achilles; ſon of 
_ © Thetis you muſt not treat the chief of the army haughtily. 
* Achulles is the greateſt, the moſt courageous of Warrionds Aga- 
* memnon is W of kings, e. | 


His 
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His ſpeech was infruQuous ; Agamennon on his elo- 
quence, and deſpiſed his advice, 


Let us conſider on one fide the art with which the barbarian 
Colocolo infinuates himſelf into the minds of the Caciques, the 
reſpectable ſweetneſs with which he calms their animoſity, the 
majeſtic tenderneſs of his words, how much the love of his 
country animates him; how much the ſentiments of true glory 
penetrate his heart ; with what prudence he praiſes their cou- 
rage, while he repreſſes their fury; with what {kill he gives 
the ſuperiority to no one: he is at once a dexterous cenfor and 
panegyriſt, ſo that all ſubmit to his reaſonings, acknowledging 
the force of his eloquence, not by vain praiſes, but by ſpeedy 
obedience, On the other fide let us judge whether Neſtor is 
wiſe in talking ſo much about his wiſdom ; whether to contemn 
the Grecian princes, and to place them below their anceſtors, be 
a ſure method of engaging their attention; whether the whole 
aſſembly with pleaſure hears Neftor ſay, that Achilles is the 
moſt courageous of all the chiefs who are preſent, After hav- 
ing compared the preſumptuous and unpolite babbling of Neftor 
with the modeſt and meaſured diſcourſe of Colocolo, the odious 
difference which he puts between the rank of Agamemnon and 
the merit of Achilles, with the equal portion of grandeur and 
courage artfully attributed to all the Caciques, let the reader 
pronounce ; and if there be a general in the world, who willing- 
ly ſuffers his inferior to be preferred to him in point of courage; 
if there be an aſſembly, the members of which will patiently 

| Eee | endure 
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endure an orator to talk of them contemptuouſly, and brag of 
their anceſtors at their expence, then Homer may be preferred to 
Alonſo in this particular caſe. 


It is true, that if Alonſo in one only paſſage is ſuperior to 
Homer, he is in almoſt all the reſt of his poem inferior to the ; 
leaſt of poets: one is ſurpriſed to ſee him fall fo low after hav- 
ing taken ſuch a high flight. There is, without doubt, much 
fire in his battles, but no invention, no plan, no variety in the 
deſcriptions, no unity in the deſign. His poem is more ſavage 
than the nations which are the ſubject of it, Towards the end 
of the work, the author, who is one of the ptincipal heroes of 
the poem, performs a long and tedious march during the night, 
followed by a few ſoldiers, and, to paſs the time, he diſputes 
with them about Virgil, and principally on the epiſode of Dido. 
He takes this opportunity of entertaining his ſoldiers with an ac- 
count of Dido's death, as it is told by ancient hiſtorians; and, 


in order the better to give Virgil the lie, and reſtore the reputa- 


tion of the queen of Carthage, he amuſes himſelf with diſcourf- 


ing upon this ſubject during the greateſt part of two cantos 


(32d and 33d). 


There are no other works of Don Alonſo extant beſides the 
Araucana, except a ſmall Elegy of four ſtanzas, which is 
publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the Spaniſh Parnaſſus, 


together with a head of the author, engraven by Carmona. 


The 
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The Araucana has never (to the beſt of my knowledge) been 


tranſlated, 


As a ſpecimen of the author s poetry, I ſhall inſert the ſpeech 


of Colocolo to the Caciques. 


© Colecols, el cacigue mas anciano, 


A' razonar aſi, tomò la mano. 

* Cactiques del Eſtado defenſores, 
Codicia de mandar no me convida 
A' peſarme de veros pretenſores 
De coſa, que 4 m tanto era debida ; 
Porque ſegun mi edad, ye veis, ſeñores, 
Que eftoy al otro mundo de partida ; 

Mas el amor, que fiempre os he moſtrado, 

A bien aconſejaros me ha incitado. 
Hor que cargos honroſos pretendemos, 

Y ſer en opinion grande tenidos, 

Pues que negar al mundo no podemos 

Haber fido ſujetos, y vencidos? | 

Y en eſto averiguarnos no queremos, 

 Eflando aun de Eſpanoles oprimides : 

Mejor fuera efta furia egecutalla. 

Contra el fiero enemigo en la batalla. 

“ Que furor es el vueſtro, 0 Araucanos 
Que & perdicion os lleva fin ſentillo? 
Contra vueſtras entranas tenets manos. 
Nuno contra el tirano en refiſtillo e | 
| E e e 2 Tieniendo 


Teniendo tan à golpe d los Chriſtianos, 
Volveis contra voſotros el cuchillo? 

Si gana de morir os ha movido, 

No ſea en tan bajo eftado, y abatido. 

« Volved las armas, y animo furigſo 
A los pechos de aquellos que os han pueſto: 
En dura ſujecion, con afrentofo | 
Partido, d todo el mundo manifieſto : 
Lanzad de vos el yugo vergonzoſo: 
Meſtrad vueſtro valor y fuer xa en efto :- 
No derrameis la ſangre del Eflado, 

Que para redimir nos ha quedado. 

« No me peſa de ver la lozama 
De vueſtro corazon, antes me egfuerxa; 
Mas temo que eſta vueſtra valentla 


Por mal gobierno, el buen camino tuerza : 


Que vuelta entre noſotros la porf da, 
Degollais vuęſtra patria con ſu fuer xa: 

Cortad, pues, fi ha de ſer de eſta manera, 
Eta vieja garganta, la primera. 


 «. Que efta flaca perſona, atormentada: 


De golpes de fortuna, no procura 
Sino el agudo filo de una eſpada, 
Pues no la acaba tanta defventura : 
' Aquella vida es bien afortunada, 

Que la temprana muerte la aſegura 
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Pero: 


APPEND 


Pere d nueſtro bien publico atendiendo, 
Quiero decir en efto lo que entiendo. 
* Pares ſois en valor y fortaleza : 
El cielo os iguald en el nacimiento: 
De linage, de ęſtado, y de rigueaa 
Hizo d todos igual repartimiento; 
Y en fingular por dnimo y grandeza 
Podeis tener del mundo el regimiento : 
Que efte gracigſo dun no agradecido, 
Nos ha al preſente 1ermino traido. 
En la virtud de vueſtro brazo eſpero, 
Que puede en breve tiempo remediarſe ; 
Mas ha de haber un capitan primers, 
Que todos por el quieran gobernarſe : 
Efte ſerd quien mas un gran madero 
Suftentare en el hombro fin pararſe ; 
Y pues que fois iguales en la ſuerte, 
Procùre cada qual de ſer mas fuerte. 
| Ningun hombre dejò de eftar atento, 
Oyendo del anciano las razones ; 
Y pueſto ya filencio al parlamento, 
Hubs entre ellos diverſas opiniones © 
Al fin, de general conſentimiento, 


Siguiendo las mejores intenciones, 


Por todos los Caciques acordado 


Loo propuęſto del wiejo fue aceptade.. + 
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The works of Cervantes, Quevedo, and Feijoo, are too 
well known in England to need any commemoration here. 


Of the books of Phyſic, Law, and Divinity, which ſwarm 
in the Spaniſh and Portugueſe languages, as well as in others, I 
ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe I underſtand them not, 


In 1768, the firſt volume, in oQavo, of a work entitled 
EI Parnaſo Eſpanol, was publiſhed in Madrid. In 1770, three 
more volumes appeared, and a volume in each of the three ſub- 
ſequent years. This work is a collection of the beſt Spaniſh 
poems, and fugitive poetical pieces, with ſome account of the 
lives of the authors, and a ſhort criticiſm on each piece, very 
beautifully printed, and ornamented with twelve elegant cop- 
per-plates, all engraven by Carmona. I ſhall give a ſhort ac- 
count of the contents of each volume, and preſent the reader 
with ſome of the moſt ſelect pieces, with the tranſlations as lite- 
rally as the two languages will permit. After a frontiſpiece, 
| repreſenting Apollo fitting among the Muſes, the work opens 
with a tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry, by Vincent 
Eſpinel. TIE ; 

Then follow twenty-two canzonets, ſelected from the forty- four, 
compoſed by D. Eſteban Manuel de Villegas, under Ge title 
of Delicias. | 

Several detached pieces, 

A Rs by Lewis Martin, as follows: 


Tha 
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Tha cogiendo flores, 

Y guardando en la falda 

Mi ninfa, para hacer una guirnalda; 
Mas primero las toca 1 


A los roſados labios de ſu boca, 


Y les dd de ſu aliento los olores; 

Y eftaba {por ſu bien entre una roſa 
Una abeja eſcondida, 

Su dulce humor hurtando z; 

TY como en la hermoſa 


Flor de los labios ſe hall, atrevida, 


La pico, ſaco miel, fueſe volando, 


My nymph collected flowers into her lap, in order to 


make a garland ; but ſhe firſt applies them to her roſy lips, 
and with her breath gives them their odour. A bee (happily 
for it) was hidden within a. roſe, ſtealing its ſweets ; and 
« when it approached the beautiful flower of her lips, it 


& boldly ſtung them, extracted honey out of them, and 


« flew away.“ 


A SONNET by Lupercio Leonardo de Argenſola. 


Tras importuna lluvias amanece 


Coronando los montes el fol claro, 


Alegre ſalta el Labrador avaro, 


Que las horas ocigſas aborrece. 
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La corva frente al duro yugo ofrece 
Del animal, que a Europa fue tan caro, 
Sale de fu familia ſuerte amparo, 
Y hs ſurcos ſolicito enriquece. 
Vuelue de noche d ſu muger honeſta, 
Que lumbre, meſa, y lecho le apercibe, 
Hel enjambre de hijos le rodia. © 
_ Faciles caſas cena con gran fieſta, 
El ſueũo fin embidia le recibe. 
O corte, d confuſion, quien te deſea ! 


The bright ſun riſes, among importunate rains, crown- 
« ing the mountains: the greedy labourer abhors idle hours, 
© and goes joyfully to work; he offers to the yoke the bent 
% neck of the animal, which was ſo dear to Europa ; he is the 
« ſtrong ſupport of his family, and carefully enriches the fur- 
4 rows; he returns at night to his honeſt wife, who prepares 
« fire, table, and bed for him, and his ſwarm of children en- 
„ virons him: he eats his light ſupper with great content, ſleep 
66 receives him without envy. O court, O confuſion, who de- 
4 ſires thee ! | | 


A SonneT by Chriſtoval Suarez de Figueroa. 
O bien feltz el que la vida paſa 
Sin ver del que gobierna el apoſento, 
Y mas quien deja el corteſano afiento  _ 


Por la humildad de Ia pajiza caſa! 
55 Que 
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Que nunca teme una fortuna eſeaſa 
De agena envidia el ponzonofo aliento: 
A" la planta mayor per/igue el viento; . 
A, la torre mas alta el rays abraſa. 
Contento eftoy de mi mediana ſuerte : 
El poderoſo en ſu deidad refida : 
Mayor felicidad yo no procure : 
Pues la quietud ſagrada al hombre advierte 
Ser para el corto ęſpacio de la vida 
El mas humildo eftado, mas ſeguro. 


© O happy is he who paſſes his life without entering into 
* the dwelling of thoſe who govern, and who abandons 
„ courts for the humility of a cottage! who never fears a 
« ſcanty fortune, nor is tainted by the poiſonous breath of 
« envy. The talleſt trees are moſt perſecuted by the winds, 
« and the higheſt towers are ſooneſt ſtruck by lightning. I am 
«« content with my middling ſtation, let the powerful enjoy 
« their grandeur, I defire no greater happineſs. Becauſe ſacred 
<« quietude teaches, that for the ſhort time we are allotted to 
live, the moſt humble tation is the moſt ſecure.” 


N ine of Virgil's Eclogues by various hands. 


The twentieth Epigram of the firſt book of Martial, begin- 
ing, Si memini fuerant tibi guatuor, Alia, dentes, &c. thus 
tranſlated by Barthol. Leonardo de Argenſola. 
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Quatro dientes te guedaron 
Si bien me acuerdo} ; mas dos, 
Elia, de una tos volaron, | 
| Los otros dos de otro tos. 
* Seguramente toſer 
Puedes yd todos los dias, 
Pues no tiende en tus encdas 
La tercera tos que hacer *. 


The Am1nTA of Taſſ, tranſlated into Spaniſh blank verſe, by 
D. Juan de Fauregui, in 1607. 


| | | The following celebrated paſſage in the firſt ſcene of the 
| | | 1 72 — 
| Feonſe, fe tu guſtaſſi anco una volta 
La mille/ima parte de le gioie, 
Che guſta un cor amato riamando, 
Direſti, ripentita, ſoſpirands c. 
# | | Perduto etutto il tempo, 
| | Che in amar non ſi ſpende; 
| O mia fuggita etate 
Quante vedove notti, 


2 | Wa 2, This has been tranſlated into Engliſh, beginning; | 


| a C When Gammer Gurton firſt I knew, 
; | : « Four teeth in all ſhe reckon'd, &c,” 


| | Te is to be found in an old ſong-book, called The Nightingale,” 
| | | 5 . | 5 Quanti 
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Quant dd folitari | 
Hd conſumato indarno, 
Cie poteano impiegar in qugſt uſo, 
11 qual pitt replicato, & pitt ſoaue. 
Cangia, cangia confighs, 
Pazzarella che ſet : | | 
Che i pentirfi da ſezz0 nulla giova. 


Is thus tranſlated : 


Tu, por ventura, fi una vez guſtaſes 
Qualquier minima parte del contento 
Rue goza un corazon amante, amado, | | | 
Dijeras ſuſpirando arrepentida: | = 

| Todo el tiempo ſe pierde, 5 =_—_ 
Que en amar no ſe gaſta: | — 
O' mis paſados anos, 
Quantas prolijas noches, 1 | 
Quantos filveſtres ſolitarias dias } 
Hs conſumido en vano, | | | 
Que pudiere ocuparlos 
En eftos amoroſos paſatiempas | | | 
Muda, muda de intento, 3 | „ 


„ 
BE __— 


Simplecilla de ti, que no te entiendes 
Y arrepentirſe tarde importa. poco. 
| | . * | = 
« Perhaps if thou wert only once to taſte the thouſandth 
<< part of the happineſs which is enjoyed by a heart loving and 
Effi | « beloved; 
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ce beloved; thou wouldſt ſay, repenting and ſighing, loſt is 
* all that time which is not ſpent in loving! O my paſt years, 
« how many widowed nights, how many ſolitary days have 
I not conſumed, in vain ? and which might have been employ- 
ed in amorous paſtimes, which are the more ſweet the more 
e often they are repeated*, Change, O change thy opinion, 
« ſimple girl as thou art, for repentance is of no ſervice when 
« it is too late.“ | 


The ladies will not, I hope, be diſpleaſed at here finding this 
ſame paſlage as verſified by William Ayre, eſpecially as = ad- 
vice which is contained in it merits attention. 


« Could I to thy ſoul reveal, 

te But the leaſt, the thouſandth part, 

Of thoſe pleaſures, lovers feel. 
In a mutual change of heart; 

« Then, repenting, wouldſt thou ſay; 

« Virgin fears from hence remove; 
All the time is thrown away, 

4 That we cannot ſpend in love. 

« Years are paſt, and took their flight; 

« Fooliſh days of coy diſdain | 

« Oh! how many a widowed night! 

« Paſt alone and __ in vain, 


1 This line is in the Italian, but not in the PEP : 


e Hours: 
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« Hours that in love employ'd, 

„ Could with bliſs the ſenſes fill; 
e Bliſſes, that the more enjoy d 
6 Greater grow, and ſweeter ſtill. 
« Ah! change thy carriage, change thy heart, 
Late repentance cauſes ſmart; | 
& What a ſilly girl thou art!“ 


The ſecond volume contains the portraits of Garcilaſo de Ia: 
Vega, and of Don Alonſo de Ercilla y Zuñiga. It begins with 


Eclogues by Garcilaſo; then follows the diſpute of Ajax and 


Ulyſſes about the arms of Achilles, 


Anacreon, tranſlated in ſixty W my D. Eſteban. 


Manuel de Villegas. 


The Judgment of Paris, an epic fable, on occaſion of the 
public entry which Don Ferdinand VI. made into Madrid in: 


1746, by D. Ignacio de Luzan, £ 
The greateſt part of the. ſecond canto of the * be- 


fore mentioned. 


The Gatomachia, or Battle of the Cats, a ber epic She, | 
by Lope de Vega, under the fictitious name of Thome de Bur- 
guillos. This is a poem of ninety-ſeven pages in verſe, divided 
into ſeven /ifvas. Then follow a great number of ſmaller. poems. 


The third volume contains the portraits of Frey Lope Feliz d. 


Vega Carpio, and of Dr. Barthol. Leonardo de Argenſola. 
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About a third part of this volume conſiſts of poems by de 
Vega, among which are the following: 
Aͤmarillis, an Eclogue of fifty pages. 

A ſhort poem, entitled the Flea. 

A Sonnet compoſed of hard words, which concludes thus : 
VUnderſtand'ſt thou, Fabio, what I am faying ? How, ſhould 
IJ not underſtand it! Thou lieſt Fabio, for I myſelf do not 
« underſtand it.” | 


In the ſeventh volume, I find a ſonnet by Pedro. Eſpinoſa, 
which, after a deal of pompous nonſenſe, concludes thus : 
4 Thou who read'ſt this, do not be afraid if thou underſtand'ſt 
« it not, becauſe even I who made it do not underſtand it, ſo 
4 help me God.” | 


A SonNET by D. Manuel de Velaſco. 
| Quieres ſer gran Senor? ponte ſevero : 
Guſta de ſabandijas : ten enans : | 
Con los picaros ſt muy corteſano, 
con la gente honrada muy groſero : 
Monta de quando en quando por cocſiero: 
Leva & paſear tus mulas en verans : 
Haz defſear lo que penda de tu mano; 
Y olvidate de que eres caballero. | 
Si te pide el rendido, tuerce el gets? 
De agena bolſa no eſcaſees gaſto : 
Para las vanidades echa el reſto. 
Solo 
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Solo con tu muger ſeras muy caſto: | 
Pide, debe, no pagues; que ton eſto, 
Si no eres gran Senor, ſeras gran traſto. 


„ Doſt thou deſire to be a great lord? be haughty ; have a 


< taſte for butterflies; keep a dwarf; be very civil to rogues, - 


and very rude to honeſt people: get upon the coach- box and 
*« drive thy own mules in ſummer-time : with-hold what is in 
* thy power to beſtow, and forget that thou art a gentleman. 
« If a favour is begged of thee, turn thy face away: ſpare not 
* another's purſe, and ſquander every thing upon vanities. 
« With thy wife alone be chaſte; demand, owe, and pay not; 


“and by 1 85 if chou art not a gun lord, thou art a 


+ great raſc 


The Doctrine of Epictetus, ſeventy pages, tranſlated by "i 
Franciſco de Quevedo Villegas. 
Phocilides, tranſlated by the ſame hand, twenty pages. 
The Fable of Apollo and Daphae, in burleſque verſe, by Ja- 
cinto Polo de Medina. | 
Seven Epigrams by the fame, one of which is. 
Cavando un ſepulero un hombre | 
Saco largo, corvo y grueſo, 
Entre otros muchos, un hueſo, 
Que tiene cuer no por nombre 2. 
Volviòlo al ſepulcro al punto; 
Y viendolo un. corteſans.. 
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Dijo: bien haceis, hermano, 


Que es hueſo de eſe difunto. 


„A man who was digging in a grave, among many other 
bones found a large horn, which he buried carefully again. 
Another perſon ſeeing this, faid, Thou doeſt well, brother, 
| « becauſe that is one of the bones of the perſon who was here 


« interred.” 


After ſeveral detached poems, this volume concludes with a 
ſong by the Licentiate Duenas, The laſt couplet contains a very - 
falſe and unjuſt ſatire on the ladies. | 


ya no te quejes de mugeres ; 
Li queſarte quieres, 
Forma de mt querellas, 
Porque me fit de ellas: 

Que entonces la muger es buena cierto 


Quando es mala y perverſa al deſe Abierto. 


60 Do not complain of women, but if thou wilt com- 


4 plain, complain of me who have truſted them; for a woman 
4e is moſt certainly good when ſhe is openly perverſe and wicked,” 


The fourth volume is decorated with the portraits of Don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza and Quevedo. 


The 
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The moſt remarkable pieces it contains are the following: 
A Sonnet by Don Diego, and another on the ſame ſubject 


by Lope de Vega. This laſt has been tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and publiſhed in Dodſley's Collection of Poems, which I hope 
| to be pardoned for n here after the Spaniſh originals. 


SONNET by Don Dis- Hurtado de Mends 24. 


Ped)s, Reyna, un ſoneto, y ya le | hago : 
Ya el primer verſo y el ſegundso es hecho : 
Si el tercero me ſale de provecho 
Con otro verſo el un quarteto os pago. 

Ya llego al quinto; Eſpana! Santiago ! 
Fuera, que entro en el ſeſto : ſus, buen peclio: 
Si del ſetimo ſalgo, gran derecho 
Tengo d ſalir con vida de efte trago. 

Ta tenemos d un cabo las quartetos: 
Que me dects, ſenora? no ando bravo? _ 
Mas ſabe Dios fi temo los tercetos. 
Y f*con bien eſte ſoneto acabo, 
Nunca en todo mi vida mas ſonetos 
Que de efte, gloria d Dios, ya he viſto el cabs. 


« You aſk a ſonnet, my queen, I am making it; 
« The firſt and ſecond verſes are already made; 
« If the third ſucceeds happily, 
« I ſhall pay you with one couplet. ä 
G gg “J have 
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« have now got to the fifth line; Spain! St. James! 
* Softly, I enter into the ſixth, courage: 
« Tf I get through the ſeventh, it will be a great action, 
l muſt get out of this ſcrape with life. 
« Now I have finiſhed the quadruplets: 
e What do you fay, madam ? do not J proceed finely ? 
« But God knows if 1 fear the triplets. | 
« Andif I end this ſonnet happily, 
“ No more ſonnets during my life | 
As I have, glory be to God, concluded this one. 


SONNET by Lope de Vega. 


Un ſoneto me manda hacer violante, 
Que en mi vida me he viſto en tal aprieto : 
Catorce verſes dicen que es ſoneto: | 

Burla burlando van los tres delante. _ 

Yo penſ? que no hallara conſonante, 
Y eftoy a la mitad de otro quarteto ; 
Mas ſi me veo en el primer terceto, 
No hay coſa en los quartetos que me eſpante. 

Por el primer terceto voy entrando, 
I aun parece que entre can pie derecho, 
Pues fin con eſte verſo le voy dandb. 

Ya eſtoy en el ſegundo, y aun fofpecho 
Que voy los trece venſos acabando: | | 
Contad fi ſon catorce, y gd hecho. 
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Thus tranſlated by Mr. Roderick. 


% Capricious B . . , . a ſonnet needs muſt have, 

I ne'er was ſo put to 't before: a ſonnet ! 
« Why fourteen verſes muſt be ſpent upon it; 
« *Tis good howe'er t have conquer'd the firſt ſtave. 

« Yet ſhall ne'er find rhymes enough by half, 

% Said I, and found myſelf i' th* midſt o' the ſecond. 
<« If twice four verſes were but fairly reekon d, 
„I ſhould turn back on th' hardeſt part and laugh. 

« Thus far with good ſucceſs I think I've ſcribbled, 
And of the twice ſeven lines have clean got o'er ten. 
« Courage! another l finiſh the firſt triplet. 

* Thanks to thee, Muſe, my work begins to ſhorten, 
4 There's thirteen lines got through, driblet by driblet. 
© Tis done! count how you will, Iwarr'nt there's fourteen.” 


SonneT by an unknown hand. 


El que tiene muger moza y hermoſa : 
Que buſca en caſa de muger agena ? | 
La ſuya' es menos blanca ? es mas morena ? 
Ec fria, flaja, flaca? no hay tal cofa. 
Es deſgraciada? no, ſino graciofa. 
Es mala? no por cierto, fino buena © 
Es una Venus, una Sirena, 
Un freſeo lirio, y una blanca roſa. 83 
| Gegn © © Pues 
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Pues qu# buſca? dd vd? de donde viene? 
Mejor que la que tiene pienſa hallarla? 
Ha de fer ſu buſear en infinitv? 
No buſca el muger, que ya la tiene : | 
Buſca el trabajo dulce de buſcarla, 
Que es el que enciende al hombre el apetito. 


4 He who has got a young and beautiful wife, what does he 
& ſeek in the houſe of another man's wife? is his own leſs fair? 
« is ſhe more brown? is ſhe cold, idle, weak? No ſuch thing. 
« Is the deformed? No, the is graceful. Is ſhe wicked? No 
« certainly, ſhe is virtuous; ſhe is a Venus, a. Syren, a freſh 
« lily, and a white roſe. What does he then ſeek? whither 
« goes he? whence comes he? does he think to find a better 
&« than he has gotten ? is his ſearch to be endleſs? He does not 
e ſeek a wife, for he has one already; he ſeeks the ſweet la- 
« bour of ſearching, which alone excites the appetite of man.“ 


The two Odes of Sappho, tranſlated by Don Ignacio de 
Luzan. | : N 
The firſt, which is the Hymn to Venus, is too long to have 
a place here. In the Spectator, N* 223, the Engliſh reader 
may ſee a tranſlation of it. : | 
The ſecond is tranſlated, as Mr. Addifon, in the 2 29th Ne of 
the SpeQator, ſays of the Latin tranſlation by Catullus, With. 
« the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion, which is ſo remarkable in. 
the Greek, and ſo peculiar to the Sapphic Ode.“ 
TY | A bs 
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A hs celeſtes digſes me parece 
Tgual aquel que junto d t ſentado 
De cerca eſcucha como dulcemente 
| Hablas, y como 
Dulce te ries; lo que à mi del todo 
Dentro del pecho el corazon me abraſa. 
Mas ay ! que al verte, en la garganta un axds 
De habla me priva : 
Se me entorpece la lengua, y por todo 
El cuerpo un fuego rapido diſcurre : 
De los ojos no veo : los oidos 
Dentro me zumban : 
Tada yo tiemblo: de ſudor elado 
Toda me cubro: al amarillo roſtro 
Poco faltanda para ſer de veras. 


MMuerta paregco. 


In the above mentioned Spectator is a French tranſlation by 
Boileau, and likewiſe an Engliſh one, which are in every body's 
hands. | 

In Dodlley's collection *, is an imitation from the Spaniſh 
poem of Quevedo, upon Orpheus and his wife, by the Reverend. 
Dr. Liſle, beginning © When Orpheus went down to the re- 
gions below.” The original (which conſiſts of forty lines) is in 


the third volume of Quevedo's works, quarto edition. It ends. 


* And likewiſe in thoſe by Aikin and Donaldſon. _ 
(See Doditey vol, 2..p. 230: ) 
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thus: Happy is the married man, who once becomes ſingle, 
„ but ſuperlatively happy is he who twice gets rid of one 
ce wife.” | Os be” 

In the volume of el Parngſo, of which I am now giving 
an account, is a ſhort poem on the fame ſubject by the 
fame hand. | 


: AI Infierno el Tracio Qrfea 
Su muger bajo d buſcar, 
Que no pudo d peor lugar 
Llevarle tan mal deſeo, 
Canto, y al mayor tormenta 
Puſs ſuſpenſion y eſpanto 
Mas que lo dulce del canto 
La novedad del intento. 
El dios aduſto ofendida, 
Con un eſtrano rigor 
La pena que halld mayor 
Fue volverle & ſer marids. 
Y aunque ſu muger le dio 
Por pena de ſu pecado, 
Por premio de lo cantado 
Perderla fucilitò. 


« The Thracian Orpheus deſcended into hell to ſeek his wife, 
* as he could not go to a worſe place on ſuch a bad errand. He 


« ſung, and ſuſpended the greateſt torments, not ſo much by 
DP « the 
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« the ſweetneſs of his ſong, as by the novelty of his intention. 
« The ſtern god was offended, and as the moſt rigorous puniſh- 
ment he could deviſe, permitted him again to become a huſ- 
&« band. But though he gave him his wife again to puniſh him 
for his crime, yet to reward him for his muſic, he put him in 
« the way of getting rid of her.“ ; 


SONNET by the ſame, never before publiſhed. 


Eſta es la informacion, eſte el proceſs 
Del hombre que ha de fer canonixado, 
En quien, fi es que vio el mundo algun N 
Advirtid penitencia con exceſo : 
Doce años en ſu fuegra eſtuvo preſo, 
A muger y fin ſueldo condenads : 
Vivid bajo el poder de fu cuñado: 
Tuo un hijo no mas, tonto y travieſo < 
Nunca rico ſe vid con oro © cobre : 
Viviò fiempre contento, aunque deſnuds : 
No hay incomodidad que no le ſobre : 
Vivid entre un herrador y un tartamudo : 
Fue martir, porque fue caſado y pobre : 
Hizo un milagro y fue no ſer cornudo. 


« This is the information and proceſs of the man who is to 

e becanonized ; and who, if ever he committed any fin, did 
« ſuperabundant penance for it. He was during twelve years 
« dominated by his ſtep-mother, was condemned to a wife, 
« without 
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« without wages, lived under the power of a couſin, and had 
* an only ſon, who was both fooliſh and diſorderly. He 
never poſſeſſed either gold or copper; he lived always con- 
e tentedly, though he was almoſt deſtitute of clothing, and 
„ overloaded with afflictions : he lived between a blackſmith and 
a ſtutterer; he was a martyr, becauſe he was married and 
„ poor; and he performed one miracle, which was, that he 
« never was a cuckold.” $ | 


It appears rather extraordinary to meet with ſuch a ſonnet in 
a book licenſed by the inquiſition. 


The next poem I find worthy of notice is a Treatiſe on Paint- 
ing, by Pablo de Ceſpede, painter and poet“: it contains ſeven- 

ty- ſix ſtanzas, each of eight lines. One of the fineſt paſſages in 
this poem is the deſcription of the horſe: the author has made 
great uſe of Job's ſublime deſcription of that noble animal, ſee 
Job, 'chap. xxxix. | | 


SonneT by Lupercio Leonardo de Argenſola. 


ien caſamiento ha viſto fin engaiios, 
Y mas fi en dote cuentan la hermoſura ? 
Coſa que haſta gozarla ſola dura, 
Y os deja al deſpertar con deſenganos. 
O menos en la hacienda, o mas los ang. 


Y al fin la que parece mas ſegura 


* His name is mentioned in p. 311 of this work, 
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| No efta fin una punta de locura, 


Y 2 veces con remiendos de otros daiios. 

Mucho debes a Fulia, Fabio amigo, 
Que de tantos peligros te ha librada 
Con negarte la fe que te debia. 

Tu de que engana al otro eres teſtigo,, 
Y lloras no haver fido el enganado? 
Riete fino quieres que me ria. 

« Who has ever ſeen a marriage without fraud, more eſpe 
« cially if beauty be part of the portion? which laſts no longer 
« than till it be enjoyed, and leaves one to wake undeceived. 

« Either the years of the woman are more, or her eſtate is 
«. Jeſs; and even in the ſafeſt way marriage is a kind of folly, 
« and only patches up the evils it wiſhed to mend. 2 

Friend Fabius, thou oweſt much to Julia, who has per- 
«< mitted thee to eſcape ſo many perils, by denying thee her- 

hand; and doſt thou, who art witneſs to the deceit uſed to 
others, lament that thou art not the party deceived ? Laugh, 

if thou wilt not have me laugh at thee.” Y 


A SoNNET ſuppoſed to be written by Don Diego de Mendoza. 


No hay coſa mas gaſtada, ni traida, 
Que la ſaya de Inks, y el pobre manto : 
Un cerrojo de carcel no lo es tanto, 

Ni la playa del mar fiempre batida: | 
80 Hb. | No 
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No les dd hora de huelga la perdida. 
En Paſcua, ni Domingo, ni Diſanto 
Y tanto los aqueja, que me eſpanto 
Como no dan al traſte con la vida. 

La rueda de Ixion, que no ſofiega, 

Y ſu pena infernal que no repoſe 
Reſpeto de eſte manto eſidè parada. 

Pero la miſma Ines tiene otra coſa 

Que ſu perſona y ella no bo niega, 

Que eſta muy mas traida y mas gaſtada. 


There is nothing more common, nor more worn than the 
« cloak and petticoat of Agnes; a priſon-bolt is not more uſed, 
nor yet the ſhores which are eternally beaten by the waves : 
<« their miſtreſs never ſuffers them to reſt either on Sundays or 
« holidays, and uſes them ſo much, that I wonder they are not 
te fretted to pieces. The wheel of Ixion, which never reſts, 
„ and the never=ceaſing pain it inflicts, ſtand ftill in compari- 
« ſon with this cloak. Nevertheleſs the ſame Agnes has another 
« thing of which ſhe is very liberal, and which is much more 
« worn, and much more often uſed.” | 


This ſonnet is ſomewhat in the ſtyle . one of Sheaftone 8 - 
Levities, which begins 


2 
— — 


« Let Sol his annual Journies.run,” 
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The fifth volume is ornamented with the portraits of Fr. Luis 
de Leon, and el Conde de Rebolledo, and contains nothing but | 
what is called ſacred poetry, being ſongs and ſonnets addreſſed 
to Chriſt, to the Virgin Mary, to St. James, to the archangel. 
St. Michael, to the moſt Holy Trinity, to the Samaritan Woman, 
to the moſt Holy Sacrament, part of the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, &c. I. have not read this volume, but I believe the 
Engliſh reader's curioſity will be gratified in being acquainted 
with the ſubjects of three or four of the ſonnets: one of which 
runs thus: 1 8 8 
« A clown aſks Faith how the entire, real, and phy- 
&« ſical body of God can be contained in the ſacramental bread, 
« and likewiſe in every one of its parts when broken? To which 
« Faith anſwers, that as a. looking-glaſs, though broken into 
4 thouſands of pieces, ſtill reflects an entire image, ſo,” &c. 
&c. &c. he ARS 
In another ſonnet; is a paſſage which ſays, The iron of the 
&« lance of Longinus ſerved him for a ſteel, Chriſt for a flint, 
and the Croſs for tinder, &c. &c. 
The ſonnet, in p. 39, is extraordinary, but. will not bear an 
Engliſh tranſlation. 2 55 
The laſt ſonnet in the book. is literally thus : -< The ſo- 
„ vereign Pages of the moſt holy God, ſtand: with white torches 
« and white tapers in the empyrean palaces ; a thouſand forts. | 
of Indian incenſes and Syriac perfumes ſmoke upon carpets - 
„ ornamented with foliages, between amaranths and filvered : 
« lilies. The Virgin arrived at the empyrean ſaloon, (a -vilit 
H h h 2 & greatly / 
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« greatly deſired by heaven) with the ſun for her paid and 
e the moon for her pattens. The ſeraphims proſtrated them- 
« ſelves at her feet, the angels ſung joyfully to her, and the 
* Holy-Word placed her at his fide.” | 


The ſixth volume conſiſts wholly of dramatic pieces *. After 
a frontiſpiece repreſenting tragedy, are the two Spaniſh tragedies 
written in 1577 by F. Geronimo Bermudez ; they are entitled 
Niſe to be pitied, and Niſe crowned with laurels, or the Hiſtory of 
Doña Ines de Caſtro princeſs of Portugal f. They are each in 
five acts, and in blank verſe, with double chorufſes, of which 
three are Sapphic. | 

Then follows The Vengeance of 8 a tragedy of a 
ſingle act, in proſe, with choruſſes, tranſlated from — by 
Fernan Perez de Oliva. 

The Sorrowful Hecuba, a tragedy of one ak in proſe, by the 

( ſame hand, from Euripides. | 

1 


Jabela, and Alexandra, two tragedies by Lupercio de Argen- 
' ſola, each of three acts, in blank verſe, 

s Theſe two tragedies are praiſed by Cervantes in the firſt part 
of his Don Quixote. It cannot be expected that I ſhould here 
give the plot of them, I have thought it ſufficient to indicate 
where they are to be found. 


* The name of the e of this colleRtion of poems is now acknow- 
ledged to be Don Juan de Sedano. 


+ See pages 348 and 383 of this work. 
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The ſeventh and laſt volume contains the portraits of Fernando 


de Herrera, and Don Luis de Gongora y Argote, and a great 
number of ſhort miſcellaneous poems, from which I ſhall ſelect 


the following 
Two EPicRAamMs by Baltaſar del Alcazar. 
Magdalena me pico | _DMoſftrdme Ines por retrato 
Con un alfiler un dedo: [Die ſu belleza los pres, 
Dyela : picado quedo, Do le dye: efo es Ines 
Pero ya lo ęſtaba yo. | Buſcar cinco pies al gato. 
Rid ſe, y con ſu cordura | Ridſe, y como eran bellos, 
Acudiò al remedio preſto : | Y ella por eftrema bella, 
Chupome el dedo, y con efto ' Arremeti por cogella, 
Sane de la Picadura. | Y eſcapoſeme. por ellos. 


1 conjecture theſe epigrams to be ſomewhat allegorical, and 
ſhall not tranſlate them, for a reaſon which will be obvious to 
thoſe who underſtand. the Spaniſh language. . 


| Eight Eclogues by Se vedo, entitled La Bucolica d- el Tajo. 


A SonneT by King Charles IL. of Spain, not worth inſerting, 
with which I ſhall embelliſh and conclude the account of this 
collection, as the compoſitions of monarchs are not numerous: 
it was written about the year 169 5. 

O rompa ya el filencio el dolor mio, 
Y ſalga de eſte pecho deſatado; 
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Que ſufrir los rigores de callado x > 
No cabe en efte pecho, aunque. porfio. 
De obedecerte, Anarda, deſconſio, 
Muero de confuſion dęſeſperado, | 
Ni quieres que ſea tuyo mi cuidado, 
Ni dejas que yo tenga mi alvedrio. 


Mas ya tanto la pena me maltrata 
Que vence al ſufrimiento ; ya no eſpero. 
Vivir alegre: el llanto fe deſata ; 
Y otra vez de la vida deſeſpero : 
Pues fi me quejo tu rigor me mata, 
Y callo mi mal dos veces muero, POTIONS 


% O let my forrow break ſilence, and iſſue looſe out of this 


« breaſt; for to ſuffer the rigours of concealment this conſtant 
e breaſt can no longer bear. I fear I cannot obey thee, Anarda, 


I die with deſpairing confuſion, and- thou wilt not that my 
. cares ſhall become thine, nor wilt permit me to uſe my own 


« free-will. But thy troubles ſo much ill-treat me, that they 


vanquiſh my ſufferings; I no more hope to live happily; I 
muſt give way to my mourning ; I again deſpair of life; be- 
cauſe if I Rs thy rigour kills me, and if I conceal my 
pain I die twice.” 


In 1772, Don Joſeph Vaſquez publiſhed two ſmall books, 


entitled Los Eruditos a la Violeta, which implies the Violet Lite- 


rati, for the uſe of thoſe who pretend to know much, and ſtudy | 


e 
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little. Theſe books contain the moſt celebrated paſſages of ſe- 
veral ancient and modern authors in various languages, with a 
Spaniſh tranſlation of every one of them, together with com- 
mon- place remarks, to enable thoſe who know nothing of the 
matter to talk learnedly upon ſubjects they do not underſtand. 
The two firſt pages of Paradiſe Loft, are quoted and tranſlated 
in this work. The whole is an 1ngenious ſatire, and if tranſlat- 
ed might poſſibly be acceptable to Engliſh Jeſamine Literati. 
The ſame author ſhortly-after publiſhed a volume of lyric poems, 
entitled Ocios de mi Fuventud, or Productions of my e leiſure 
Hours. Of theſe I ſhall inſert a ſpecimen. 


Satyrical Verſes, in Que vedo's ſtyle. 
Que de Ia viuda un gemido 
Por la muerte del marida, ya lo veo-: 
Pero que ella no ſe ria 
Si otro ſe ofrece en el dia, no b creo, 
Que Cloris me diga d mi, 5 
Solo he de quererte d ti, ya lo veo : 
Pero que, fiquiera, d ciento | | 
No haga el miſmo cumplimiento, no h c creo. 
Que los maridos zelofos 
Sean mas guardias, que eſpoſos, ya lo veo 5 | 
Pero que eſtan las malvadas | 
Por mas guardias mas guardadas, no ab; creo. 
Rue al ver de la boda el trage, 
Ta doncellael rofiro baxe, ya lo veo : 
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Pero que al miſino momento 
No levante el penſamiento, no bo creo. 
Que Celia tome el marido 
Por ſus padres eſcogido, ya lo veo : 
Pero que en.el miſmo inſtante 
Ella no ęſcoja el amante, no lo creo. 
Que ſe ponga con primar | 
Flora en el pecho una flor, ya lo veo 2 
Pero que aſtucia no ſea 8 
Para que otra flor ſe vea, no lo creo. 
Rue en el tempis de Cupido 
El incienſo es permitido, ya lo veo:. 
Pero que el incienſo baſte 
Sin que algun oro ſe gaſte, no lo creo. 


Que el marido a ſu muger 
Permita todo placer, ya lo ved: 
Pero que tan ciego ſea, 
Que le que vemos no vea, no bo creo. 
| Que al marido de fu madre 
| Todo nino Name padre, ya lo veo : 
Pero que 41 por mas cars 
 Pueda llamar hijo al nino, no lo creo. 
Que Que uedo criticò 
Con mas ſatyra que yo, ya lo ves: 
Pero que mi muſa calle, | 
Porque mas materia no halle, no lo eren. | 


4 
** 


That 


de 


ce 


«c 


That Celia ſhould accept the huſband choſen for her by her 
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_ That the A groans for the loſs of b huſband, I ſee; 


but that ſhe would not laugh if another offered on the fame 
day, I do not believe. : 
That Chloris tells me, that ſhe loves only me, I ſee; but 
that ſhe would not, if neceſſary, pay the fame compliment to 
a hundred others, I do not believe. 

That jealous huſbands are more Sant than ſpouſes, I 
ſee; but that their wives are the more virtuous decauſe they 


are guarded, I do not believe. | - 
That the damſel ſhould caſt her eyes down, and be baſkful 


when the preparations are making for her wedding, I ſee; 
but that at the ſame time ſhe does not raiſe her n Ido 
not believe. 


parents, I ſee; but that at the ſame inſtant, ſhe does not chuſe 
a lover, I do not believe. 


« That Flora places a beautiful flower in her breaſt, I ſee ; | 
but that it be not artfully to ſhow another flower, I do not 


believe. 


That in the temple of Cupid, incenſe is permitted, 7 ſee; 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Ic 


but that incenſe 1 is ſufficient, without ſpending. any gold, I do 


not believe. 


„That the huſband permits his wife to partake of all diver- 


ſions, I ſee; but that he ſhould be ſo blind as not to ſce what 
we ſee, I do not believe. | 

« That the child ſhould call its ROO, s huſband father, 1 
fee; but that he can always call the child his * I 191 not 
believe. | 


Ii i | That 


A 
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« That Quevedo criticiſed more ſatyrically than 1 do, I be- 
te lieve; but that m7 muſe is ſilent for want of more matter, 1 
« do not believe.“ 


rr KR 


El que eft aqui ſepultado, 
Porgue no logrò caſarſe, | 
Murid de pena acabado. 

Otros mueren de acordarſe 


De que ya los han caſado. 


He who here lies buried, died for grief becauſe he was not: 
„ fortunate 9 to be mardied; others die for ſorrow that 


_ © they are married,” 


- 4 3 


I purchaſed + ſinall book in Madrid; which had juſt been. 
publiſhed, entitled Los Literatos en Quareſma. An aſſembly of 
learned men are ſuppoſed to meet together every Sunday during 
the ſix weeks in Lent, and to pronounce a diſcourſe, or ſermon, 
of which the text. is to be taken from ſome celebrated author. 
Accordingly fix ſubjects are ſelected, as follows. The firſt, 
how prejudicial it is to the advancement of literature, and of 
every thing uſeful, to be oppoſed by perſons who murmur at 
all innovations: the text is, Kai a TMAEKGH reg 7 DIAG Kat. 


OIKEWV KaXc ELTEW, x ref TWY TETEAEUTYKOT WV KAKWG NEVE, out 


of the laſt 1 of the Characters of T. heophraſtus. There 
EG Fro are. 2 
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s are murmurers who not only ſpeak evil of their eh and 


950 companions; but alſo even of the dead *.“ 


The ſecond, on the education of youth, the text from Cicero's 


oration in favour of M. Celio: Hec igitur eſt tua di, Miplina? fic 
tu inſtituis adoleſcentes ? ob hanc cauſam tibi hunt puerum pa- 
« rens commendavit & tradidit ?” e Is this thy teaching? doſt 


thou thus inſtruct youth? was it for this that the father of 


* this young man recommended him to thy care? 


The third, upon theatrical points, the text from the forty-eighth 


chapter of the ſerond volume of Don Quixote: Habiendo de 
* ſer la comedia ęſpejo de la vida humana, exemplo de las coftum- 


«© bres, & imagen de la verdad; las que ahora ſe repreſentan ſon eſpe- 


„ 70s de diſparates, exemplos de necedades, & imdgenes de laſtivia.” 
* Comedy ought to be a mirror of human life, an example 
of cuſtoms and manners, and an image of truth; whereas 


« thoſe comedies which are now repreſented are mirrors 


* 1 abſurdity, e of folly, _ images of laſci- 
4 vioulnels.” | N Fe NS 


The fourth, upon ths difficulties and 4 obligations of a POS: „ 


the text from the ſecond ſatire of Boileau. | 


* This tranſlation is not exactly eral, a few words are added to com- 
plete the ſenſe. 
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% Maudit fait le premier dont la verve inſenſte 

% Dans les bornes d'un vers renferma ſa. penſee : 

% Et donnant d. ſes mots une &troite priſon 

% Voulut-avec l rime enchainer la raiſon.” 
Curſed be the firſt who fooliſhly ſhut up his thoughts in 
„ the limits of verſe; and who, by n his words, 
«© enchained reaſon in 8 85 | 


The elth, upon the partilit of critics, the text from Pope” 85 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
« Some, foreign writers, Some our own deſpiſe,. 
Vie ancients only, or the moderns, prize... 
The ſixth and laſt diſcourſe, is to ſet forth the evils to which: 
_ mankind are ſubject, and to prove that the only way of alleviat- 
ing them is by means of ſociety, and decent communication be- 
tween the two ſexes: the text from Taſſo's tragedy of Turiſ-. 
mondo. 
La 10 fra * e hack un giogo 
« 'Gravoſa che Natura e'l Ciel impone, 
«, A cui la donna, o Fuom diſgiunto e ſcevro 
Her. ſaſtegno non baſta. . 
Our humanity is almoſt a grievous yoke, which nature 
«. and heaven impoſes. on us, and which neither woman nor; 
« man, if they live diſunited, is capable of bearing.” 
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The book contains no more than the three firſt diſcourſes, 


the laſt of which, upon theatrical points, is preceded * the fol- 
lowing ſonnet addreſſed to a bad dramatic Po 


El que de ſu . tanto ſe n 
Que entrega & bravo mar fragil nao; 
El que en la guerra, por moſtrar ſu brio, 
Pone contra mil balas una vida; 
| Quien todo ſu caudal de un lance enuida; 
Quien no eſgrime, y ſe arrieſga d un deſafo ;; 
Quien ſe expone al capricho, i al defuto.. 
De una muger hermoſa y preſumida 3. 
El que ſube d una catedra fin ciencia, 
Y el que al pülpito ſaca ſus ſermones - . 
Fundando en ſu memoria ſu eloguencia, e 1 
Todos ellos de ti tomen lecciones | 
En materia de arrojo y de imprudencis ;: 
Pues al Teatro das compoficiones... 

He who forgets.-his quietude enough to truſt a frail veſſel: 
to the tempeſtuous ſeas ; he, who in war, to ſhow: his cou- 
rage, expoſes one life to a thouſand bullets; he who riſques 
e his whole capital upon a ſingle adventure; he who cannot 
« fence and ventures a challenge; he who expoſes himſelf to 
„ the caprice or ſhyneſs of a beautiful and preſumptuous 
_ « woman; he who mounts a chair without feience, and who in the 


« pulpit pulls out his ſermons, and truſts to * for his elo - 
* quence:: 


43⁰ V 
6 quence: all theſe take leſſons from thee in regard to raſhneſs 
« and. imprudence, for lo thou giveſt thy compoſitions to 
« the theatre.“ 
The author in this difcourſe, after having remarked how little 
the unities of time and place are regarded in the Spaniſh plays, 
| rays that © the Hiſtory of the Life of Chriftian Jacobſen Draken- 
« berg, who died at the age of one hundred and forty-ſix years, 
„ would form a curious dramatic piece, if the ſcenes were thus 
« diſtributed. Act I. Scene I. How the ſaid Chriſtian was born 
„in Norway in the year 1626. Scene II. how he ſerved in the 
40 artillery at Copenhagen. Scene III. how at the age of one 
* hundred and fix years he went to fetch his baptiſmal certifi- 
« cate. Act II. Scene I. How at the age of one hundred and 
eleven years he married a reſpectable lady of ſixty. Scene II. 
« How he uſed to read the newſpapers without ſpectacles, &c. 
« Act III. Scene I. How he walked two leagues from a 
« yillage where he was, to the city of Arrhus. Scene II. How 
he died in 1772. Laſt ſcene, His obſequies are celebrated, a 
« funeral ſermon preached, a proceſſion paſſes, and a monument 
ce is erected to his memory, with an epitaph in the Daniſh 
language, &c. &c.“ LL | 
| The author then gives a plot of a piece, wherein unity of 
place is as little attended to as unity of time is in the forego- 
ing piece. He ſuppoſes a play to be repreſented, of which the 
principal action is the conqueſt of New Spain. The curtain 
[$63 : | 5 % draws 
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dravs up and ſhows us a ſea- port town in perſpective, ſuppoſed: 
© to be Santiago de Cuba. Hernan Cortes ſets fail from thence 
with his navy; the ſcene ſhifts, and another ſea-port town is 
& ſeen, which is that of Yera-Cruz, where Cortes arrives, re- 
counting what had happened to him at the Havana, &c.. 
© Then is repreſented that moſt valorous and never-enough- to- 
« be-applauded action of boring holes in the ſhips and ſinking. 
them; and Cortes declares. his intention of proceeding' te | 
& Mexico. The decoration. changes, and we, find ourſelyes in 
« the identical city of Mexico, the court and place of reſidence 
of the powerful emperor Motezuma. Many memorable ac- 
te tions are. exhibited, the conqueſt is completed, and, when 
e the audience leaſt expects it, the port of V era-Cruz is again - 
« diſcovered, from whence Cortes. ſets fail for Spain. We take 
« it for granted, that all the ſpectators ſwim after-Cortes to the 
«town of Palos, and accompany him to Sevilla; and for the - - 
« ſake of eighty-two leagues more or leſs, it would not be rea- 
© ſonable to abandon him in his journey to Toledo. The ſcenes. 
0 already repreſent that imperial city, and Cortes is received 
in it by the emperor Charles V. with demonſtrations. of ſin- 

« gular eſteem.““ | . 


Tas Thus, inſtead of ſaying, we are going to the comedy, we - 

4% are going to the tragedy, we ought to. ſay, we are going 

« 70: the chronicles, to the novel, or we are going to ramble, . 
« r to travel. PRs | 


After: 
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After the unities of time and place, it is neceſfary to ob- 
ſerve the unity of action, otherwiſe we might repreſent in a 
ſingle piece the whole ſeries of the wars of Alexander, or all 
che adventures of Don Quixote. | 


„But ſuppoſing the three unities to be preſerved, it is not 
enough for perfection; there are many other things neceſſary, 
ſuch as artifice in the plot, probability in the adventures, na- 
tural thoughts, purity of ſtyle, variety in the dialogue, ve- 
hemence in the affections; and, generally ſpeaking, a certain 
importance in every thing that is ſaid and done, capable of 
intereſting and ſuſpending the paſſions of the audience, al- 
ways ſuppoſing the ſelection of a proper ſubject. 
F N 5 „„ 
« Now even if a theatrical compoſition ſhould have all theſe 


neceſſary qualities, there only remains a ſingle trifle to inſure 


its ſucceſs, and that is, taſte ; becauſe to pleaſe or diſpleaſe does 
not always depend on the merits or defects of the work. For 
example, we will fuppoſe that in digging into the earth, a 
manuſcript tragedy is found in a leaden caſe, and that its au- 
thor is unknown (becauſe if he were known there would be 
partiality), and that in this tragedy all good qualities abound, 


„ and that not only it preſerves the unity of time, place, and 


4 


action, but likewiſe a thouſand other things which end in 7, 


as propriety, clarity, piety, morality, novelty, majeſty, proba- 


«c 


o 


bility, and above all a correct Caſtilian, without harſh or lame 
verſes, and without any mixture of ,Galliciſms, from which 


« God 
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God, of his mercy and love, deliver us: we muſt then conſider, 
* that as the earth produces muſhrooms without any particular 
cultivation, at the ſame time it creates from night to morning 
a dozen actors of both ſexes, who beſides having true theatrical 
figures, rehearſe without geſticulation, without a pulpit-like 
declamation, and without an ill-timed drawling or affected 
tone. Now, were theſe perſons to repreſent the aforeſaid 
« uncriticiſable tragedy, it is poſſible that it would not pleaſe 
& for various reaſons; for inſtance, one of the audience would 
0 expect tempeſts, eclipſes, battles, horſes, lions, tigers, and all 
« ſorts of monſters and wild beaſts; another waits for poetical 
« compariſons and ſimilies, abounding in flowers, plants, rocks, . 
6 fields, conſtellations, birds, fiſh, ſands, pearls,” coral, ſhells, 
* &c. they find nothing of this kind in the new tragedy, and 
&« ſo they take a nap till the tonadilla awakens them. Another 
„ hears the play with diſguſt, becauſe every action in it is very 
« poſſible, and that it contains no magical repreſentations 
« neither by dint of necromancy, chiromancy, hydromancy, 
« acromancy, pyromancy, geomancy, cleomancy, &c. no caves 
*« nor, enchanted palaces, no viſions, ſpirits, nor phantoms, as 


in Don John or Hamlet: an old man in the pit diſdains the 


« play, becauſe night with a ſtarry black velvet mantle, earth in 
green ſattin, and ſea in blue pluſh, are not actreſſes in it; 


oo 
— 


another is diſpleaſed becauſe the part given to A, was not given 
<< to B,“ &c. &c. &c. Thus far may ſuffice to enable the 
reader to form a general idea of this book. | 
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| In 1739, 4 book was printed in Barcelona, in quarto, entitled 

Arte Poetica Eſpanola. Half this book contains ſpecimens and 

| examples of every kind of Spaniſh verſe, acroſtics, anagrams, 

| lbyrinths, &c. the other half is a dictionary, in which all 
words with ſimilar terminations are claſſed together “. 


One of the Enigmas in this book is the following : E 


Qual e el uno que es tres, 
Y eſtos tres fi los contares, 
 Aunque ſon nones, ſon pares? 


„ What is the one, which is three, and thoſe three if you 
& count them, although they are odd, are even? The ſolution. 
of this Enigma is, God; becauſe in God alone a divine 
«© eflence and three perſons are found, which by being three are 
* called od; and for the equality which they bear to each. | 

© other, are termed even. | 


The worksicf Garcilaſo FY la Vega were reprinted in Madrid 
1765, 8vo. 187 pages, and conſiſt of three elegies, about forty- 
ſonnets, and a few other pieces : the elegies are too long, and 
the other poems too trite to inſert here... | 


85 The works of Don Lewis de n are ener PAR 
quarto volume (650 pages): this author died in 1627, aged 


An Engliſh di dionary of this kind is juſt publiſhed by J. Walker. 


ſeventy- 
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ſeventy-five. They conſiſt of about a hundred ſonnets (chiefly 
nonſenſe), and various miſcellaneous poems. One of theſe ſon- 
nets is written in four languages, which are Spaniſh, Latin, Ita - 
lian, and Portugueſe. Another, which is addreſſed to the bridge 
of Segovia, on the river Manganares at Madrid, wiſhes that 
mules urine may ſupply that river with water. In another 
| ſonnet, the author ſays, ©. this riyer does not deſerve half a 
e bridge, and this bridge may ſerve for thirty ſeas ; an fs 
« drank it up yeſterday, arid to-day has voided it out again by 
* urine.” Another gives an account of a boy's having tied a 
horn to the tail of a dog, and that a widow cried out that it was 
a ſhame to ſee a thing which had been emblematically worn by 
ſo many honourable perſonages, proſtituted fo far as to be 

faſtened to a dog's tail, A poetical piece in this work, which 
is addrefled to two gentlemen who had a great affection for nuns, 
ſays, © you are troubled with three hundred female ſaints, you 
0 are either broken looking-glaſſes, or you have three hundred 
faces: but you have much of the god-head in you /7encis 
 * mucho de Dios), for you are preſent every where.“ 


In 1694, was publiſhed at Antwerp, à Spaniſh' tranſlation of 
Guarini's Paſtor Fido, by Doña Iſabel Corre. 
I )he moſt ſtriking paſſages in this paſtoral drama, are part of 

the chorus at the end of the ſecond act, and the fourth ſcene f 
the third. This drama was tranſlated into Engliſh verſe in 
1647: this tranſlation was reprinted in 1536, and in the pre- 
face I find it attributed to Mr. Fanſhaw. Into French, much 
| „ Kkk 2 N about 
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about the ſame time, and ſeveral times reprinted, though with - 
out the choruſſes; and into Dutch verſe by David de Potter, 
in 1695. | 


. V 


At the end of the Italian Grammar, by the Abbe Antonini, 
I find an elegant French traaſlation of the above-mentioned 
ſcene; and in Jackſon's Elegies it is parodied and ſet to muſic. 
I believe there are other tranſlations extant, but they are very 
difficult to be met wit. | 


The Spaniſh. tranſlation of part, of the ſecond chorus is as: 


follows;  _ | | " 


Es bien ſuave coſe: 
EI beſo que ſe coxe | 
De la purpurea y delicada roſa;. 
Que una mexilla virginal deſcoxe, © . 
Mas quien experto la verdad entiende;. 
Otro nectar mayor dulce comprende. 


Como juꝛ gais voſotros venturoſos,.. 
Que los probais amantes delicigſos, 
Dirs ſer beſo muerto ciertamente, 
Aquel aquien al punto la beſada 
Belleza no bolviere el beſo ardiente.. 
Mas hes tiernos con dulzidos reſabios. 
Golpes de dos enamorados labios 
Quando d herirſe ſe van boca con boca,, | 
En aquel punto toca N 


A batalla- 
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4 batalla (el. amor } altiſonante, - 
Deſpuntando una y otra flecha amante 
Que en ſuave Venganza,. 

Un labio y otro reiterado alcanza.. 

Son verdaderos beſos, beſos donde, 
Como en flores abtja, amor ſe eſconde, 
Con firmes voluntades que exercita, 
Tanto d otro ſe da, quanto ſe quita; 
Beſe boca que el ambar liſongea,. 

O frente, o pecho, o mano, 
Jamas podra dezirſe en modo llano, 
Sin que encuentre la duda que d atropella, 
Que parte alguna beſe en muger bella, 
Que beſadora ſea, 1 Ext | 
Sino la boca, donde en dulze calma, 
Aruden a beſarſe una y otra alma, 

Y con deſpiertos ſiempre veladores,. _ 
Peregrinos eſpiritus da vida, 

A hermoſo tlieſoro, | | 

De rubis beſadores* 

Aff que entre ellos hablan alternados 
Aguellos eloquentes fi animados | 
Veſos, en fon pequeno, aunque canoro 
Grandes coſas en lengua no aprendida 
Dulciſſimos ſecretos veramente 
Manifieftos d ellos ſolamente, 

Id otros encubiertos ; , 
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Tal gozo amando prueba, antes tal vida, 
Alma con alma unida 

LY fon como de amor fin de Efconctontes 

Beſos tiernos beſados 

Por modos elegantes 5 
Las encuentros tambien 24 amantes 

Corazones amades. 


The Engliſh tranſlation 3 is s thus : 


Well may that kiſs be ſweet that's givin a ſleek 
«© And fragrant roſe of a vermilion cheek ; 
And underſtanding taſters (as are true 
And happy lovers) will commend that too. 
% 'Tis a dead kiſs, ſay I, and muſt be poor, 
„Which the place kiſt hath no means to reſtore. | 
< But the ſweet ecchoing, and the dove-like billing 
« Of two encountring mouths, when both are willing; 
8 And when at once both loves advance their bows, 
% Their ſhafts drawn home, at once ſound at the looſe 
% (How ſweet is ſuch revenge !) this is true kiſſing, 
Where there is one for t'other without miſſing 
« A minute of the time, or taking more 
% Than that which in the taking they reſtore; 
« Where, by an interchange of amorous bliſſes, 
«At the ſame time they ſow and gather kiſſes. 
« Kiſs a red ſwelling lip, then kiſs a wriſt, 
A breaſt, a fore-head, or what elſe thou liſt, | 
| | | | . % No 
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N. part of a fair nymph ſo juſt will be, | 
« Except the lip, to pay this kiſs to thee. 
„ Thither your ſouls come ſallying forth, and they 
« Kiſs too, and by the wand'ring pow'rs convey 
« Life into ſmacking rubies, and transfuſe 
Into the live and ſprightly kiſs their uſe 
Of reaſon; ſo that you diſcourſe together 
In kiſſes, which with little noiſe deliver: 
Much matter; and ſweet ſecrets, which he ſpellss 
Who is a lover; gibb'riſh to all elſe. . 
Like life, like mutual joy they feel, where love 
With equal flames as with two wings doth move; 
And as where lips kiſs lips, is the beſt kiſs: | 
© So where one's lov'd, to love, beſt loving is.“ 


The poetical works of Don Antonio de Mendoga: were printed 

in a quarto volume, 460 pages, in 1690: they conſiſt of five 

Comedias Famoſas, and miſcellaneous poems, one of which 

addreſſed to a beautiful lady, who had a beautiful daughter, is 
as follows: 

O0 fue n a ventura, 

Que una beldad prodigigſa 

Queds hermoſa, quando hermoſa: 

Parid la miſma hermoſura - 

Yo en novedad tan ſegura 

Ai admiracion no acomodo | | 


S this/ lubjekt, the nun frm im mn 


n under the title of Kiſſes, . 
| Solamente: 
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Solamente admiro'el modo 

De arrojallo, y no perdello 
Pues dando todo lo bello 

Se ſupo quedar con todo. 


« Tt was either by a miracle, or through luck, that a prodi- 
t gious beauty ſhould remain handſome, while being hand- | 
<< ſome, ſhe brought forth beauty itſelf; I cannot refrain from 
% admiring ſuch a novelty, and am aſtoniſhed how ſhe could 
ec throw away ſo much beauty, and yet not loſe any, and beſtow- 
« ing all that is beautiful, ſhould ſtill know how to preſerve 
'« the whole.” 


The Li 1 our Lady, precedes the comedlies, a" 5 of 
800 verſes, not worth ding. | 8 


The poetical . of Don "Sk de Tarſis, were firſt publiſh= 
ed in quarto, 1680: they may be ee to oblivion without 
detriment to Spanith literature. ALS 
There is a Spaniſh Pas intitled The Adventures of Perſeus, 
in which Neptune and Meduſa are among the dramatis perſonæ “. 


Lope de Vega wrote a book entitled a Dorotea, in two octa vo 
volumes: it is a kind of paſtoral rhapſody, in proſe and verſe. 


* In the third volume of Mr. Baretti's Journey through Spain, is a 
| good account of the comedy called the * Preacher, and alſo a, conciſe one 
of the Spaniſh literature. 

Romances 


Romances and books of chivalry, of which tlie Spaniards 
have a great variety, are very difficult tö ptocutre: I purchaſed a 
few; one of theſe is entitled Various Prodigies of Love, 1665, 
in eleven novels, five of which" ate written each without one of 
the five vowels; theſe are compriſed altogether im 130 quarto 
pages: the firſt novel is wholly without any A, the ſecond 
without an E, &c. It may eafily” be imagined that the ſenſe is 
ſacrificed to the Whit, and that theſe novels ate not diſtinguiſh- 

ed for any peculiar beauty of ſtyle. Another is called La Phara 
| Juſtina; it was firſt printed i in quarto in 1640, and reprinted in 
1735. At the head of the fifty chapters, into which this ro- 
mance is divided, are the like number of Spaab verſes, in all 
varieties: : the book itſelf is the Life of a Libertine Hoſteſs, and 

contains a ſtrange mixture of indecency, nonſenſe and religi- 
ous matters: at che end of every chapter i is 4 moral, to inform 
the reader that he is to take what he has been reading in the di- 
rect contrary ſenſe, which is, as if a child were firſt to be taught 
miſchief and then forbid to pradtife'i it“ The author coneludes 
thus: * All that this book contains 1 fubje& to the correction 
* of the holy Roman Catholic Church, and of the Roly inqui ſi- 
« tion; and I warn the reader, that as often as he finde any 
« paſlage which appears to ſet a bad example, he is to take 
notice, that it is there placed to be burnt in effigy; and, in 
e ſuch a caſe, he is to have recourſe to the moral at the end of 
« the chapter, and by ſo doing be will extract utility from the 
« deſcription I have given of _ vices Which abound in the 
4 world. Val. Laus Deo.“ ee nee eee 

LI 1 | Excepting 
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Excepting this work, there is no indecent bock in either the: 
nn the een languages | 4 


5 Dash G is the original romance Fob Luis Perez de- 
Guevara, which was tranſlated into French, with great improve 
ments, by 44 Sage, under the title of Je Diable Boiteux. | | 
At the end of the Spaniſh book is a novel, entitled the Invi 7451. 
Cavalier, compoſed entirely of quibbles and low conceits z and: 
another in which ane e | | 


4 


The fame. h St aeg and imitated e Spaniſh 
romance, NO oats * Deeds 1 een Gonzalez... 5 


The Spaniſh, n. romance * the Life of Guzman 4 o Alfarache, i 
2 vols. g vg. by Mateg Aleman, 1681, has likewiſe been tranſ- 
e dee lee, 4 „ 8 


The dall duni alumeg v were e publiſhed in Madrid i in 
1168. after the old edition 1618, with additions, containing 
jeſts and witty ſayings, for the moſt part as ſtale and inſipid as 
thoſe with which the Beelen my is enriched by means s of. | 
our _— ebooks, |. 9 
| * * | 

3 Gerundio is a ode at 8 ill: hes. 4 in Fogland; 
Semi Its tranſlation by the Reverend Mr. Warner. It was written 
Father Iſla; and, in 17 57, he publiſhed in Antwerp, a 
quarto of eighty pages, entitled, /iſdom and Folly in the Pul- 
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pit of the Nuns, (La Sabiduria'y la» Looura; en e Pulpito di Tas 
Monjas.) It contains ſeveral ſermons, which were publiſhed 
with die licences of the inquiſition, and: Father Iſla turns them 
very properly into ridieule; however, the whole work ie unin- 
tereſting to an Engliſh reader, as none of our ſermons that 1 

Know of are written in n unintelligible r 16 
. n: yo 49300 tn! EE 0117 EB 3 8 
In . ed bene pee in e ee 
Cortes, being a Treatiſe oa Terreſtrial Pa oo 
ERGO — M 1920 
% 243 Stela baooonn ang Abo 
Father Jokeph Torrubio, in 1754, vhm 0 che ——— 
of a book, in fmall folio (200 pages); entitled Agporatus for 
the Natural Hiſtory of Spam, with feurteen «plates of thelte, 
foſſils, petrifactions, &c. In this bock the author thinks he 
has proved indubitably that there was an univerſal deluge, by 
giving à deſcription of all the kinds of ſhelle and petrifaiions 
which have been found upon the tops of, aud ia the higheſt 
mountains in different parts of the world. Cosjecture is often 
miſtaken for demonſtration, and it will ever neceſſarily be 
e org to ene wn impoſſible eo be 
proved. 17 TBD ene e COTOD rein 
Torrubio's work ſeems to be known in England,” as I Rad it 
cited in the third part of Edwards es of ö | 
See plate Wee ha G 17 


"L112 : ; 1% Es g 91 he 
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The only Spaniſh book on natural hiſtory which I have been 
able to find, beſides the two above mentioned, is a work 
publiſhed in Madrid, 1762, 4 vols. ſmall folio, with bagly en- 


graven copper- plates, entitled e de las Plantas que ſe crian 


en Eſpaũa, ih erer _— 
0 $6319; 8991 458 | 
T have a kings Spaniſh bank, entitled, An Hiſtorical Rela- 
tion of the Auto- de- ſe, which was celebrated in Madrid, 
1680, in preſence of king Charles II, his queen, and the queen» 


mother: it contains a copper Plate; the ſermon (of fifty pages) 


© which was preached before the execution of the criminals, the 
text from Pſalm: lxxiv, v. 22. Ariſe, O God, plead: thine, own 
cauſe; and a catalogue of the nineteen unhappy; perſons who 
were burnt alive, of the thirty-two, who, were burnt in effigy, 
and of the ſeven who were whipped, together. with: $1, account 


of their crimes, and of the ſixty; who were condemned, ſome. to 


temporary, and. ſome to perpetual ĩmpriſonment, ſome to ba- 


niſhment, and fome to the gallies. Their majeſties. were pre- 


ſent during the whole time the ſentences, were, pronouncing, 
which was from. eight in the, morning, till half paſt nine in the 


evening. when they retired, without having taſted any refreſh- 


ment during the whole day; neither had the inquiſitors nor 
judges. At half paſt nine fire was put to the ſcaffold, 


which was ſixty feet, ſquare, and ſeven, feet high, and 


the nineteen; martyrs: were burnt; ſix of theſe were women, 
and twelve men, who were condemned for, Judaizing, and 
one renegade Spaniſh pirate, becauſe he would not abjure 
| | his 
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his faith in Mahomet : they conſiſted of three rag-merchants, 
_ aſlop-ſeller, an inn-keeper, a ſoldier, two ſnuff-dealers, a pedlar, 
a a ſtrolling ſilverſmith, and three vagabonds ; the women were all 
of the like reſpectable profeſſions. All their goods were confiſ- 
cated, and the Spaniſh account ſays that ten of them had none. 
The formula obſerved by the holy tribunal of the inquiſition 
in delivering the criminals out of its cuſtody is thus: We 
'« muſt, and hereby do ſurrender, the body of N. N. to juſtice 
« and to the ſecular power, more eſpecially. to M. M. chief ma · 
« giſtrate of this city, and to his aſſiſtants, whom, we charge, 
« and aſſectionately pray (as much as lies in their "Ow to pro- 
ceed with pity and tenderneſ t MF 
The criminals were burnt alive, FER no (nal fins of 
* impatience, rage, and deſpair;ꝰ and by —__ "_ next 
morning all was reduced'to aſhes, oo nt 
- "The; crimes of thoſe who were baniſhed, e e wk 
005 were bigamy: witchcraft: officiating in an eccleſiaſtical charac· 
ter without a been net and b nun a e 
The n of America di Den Norge. Dun and; Das 
ere de * is well known in es * the tranſlation *. 


1 I 752. the above amazed: Don 1 4 Ui, ode 
__ ed a ay volume = 400 pages, Rk to Mp . en- 


* A fine portrait of Don Forge was be publiſhed * in in — A 
ven by care and Cur mona. | | 
8 | 
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upon South America, and the eaſtern part of North America: 
it contains a general compariſon of the ſoils, climates, and pro- 
ductions in animals, vegetables, and minerals; with an account 
of the petrifactions of marine bodies there found; of the cuſ- 
toms and manners of the natives, and of the antiquities, with a | 
diſcourſe on the language, and of the manner by which the 
country was (firſt peopled. This work well deſerves an Engliſh 
tranſlation, as a ſupplement to that of the former one, it being 
written with great candour and veracity, without any mixture 
of eredulity. | W 41 01-4 1 0 

In 1604, a work was publiſhed in two volumes folio, by the 
Inca Garrilgſo de 1a Vega, entitled, Hiſtory of Perù. It was re- 


printed in 1723: the firſt volume, dedicated to king Philip V. 


contains Royal Commentaries, which treat of the origin of 
« the Incas, kings of Peri, of their idolatry, laws, and govern- 
* ment; of their lives and conqueſts before the arrival of the 
« Spaniards among them. The ſecond, dedicated * to the moſt 
« plorious' Virgin Mary, daughter, mother, and virginal ſpouſe 
e of her Creator, and ſupreme princeſs of creatures,” contains an 
e account of the diſcovery of Periz, of its being conquered by 
c the Spaniards ; of the civil wars between the followers of Pi- 
© zarro and thoſe of Almagro about dividing the lands.” - 


At the ſame time, another folio volume was publiſhed by the 
ſame author, dedicated to Philip V's queen, and entitled Hi 
ory of Florida, with a continuation down to the year 1722 : it 
20 | ; | | I - is 
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is chiefly hiſtorical, and contains an account of the conqueſt of. 
Florida by Hernando de Soto, &c. 


With theſe three volumes, the Spaniſh bookſellers uſually fell 
a fourth, of the ſame ſize as the others, entitled, Chronological: 
Eſſay towards a General Hiſtory of Florida, from 1512, when 
it was diſcovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, till 1722, written by 
Don Gabriel de Cardenas, and dedicated to Lewis prince of 
Aſturias, fon of EY V. - 


A ſimilar work is, The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico, 
written by Don Antonio de Solis y Ribadeneyra : it is ſafficient 
merely to mention it, as it has been tranſlated into Engliſh, 
Several different editions have been publiſhed in the Spaniſh lan- 

guage; the laſt was printed in two large octavo volumes in Bar- 
celona, 1771, with bad copper-plates. The author * 
his work to king * 3 | , 


A work was litely „ publiſhed weekly in- Madrid, 6 vols. 
12mo. upon the model of the Spectator, entitled El Penſader 
(the Thinker). Among theſe periodical papers, I find a-tranſla- 
tion of Swifts letter to a young lady; this (and ſeveral eſſays 
contained in this work) is attributed to Don Ricardo Wall. 
| L 
In imitation of the Thinker, a weekly paper was publiſſied in 
Cadiz in 1763, price one real de vellon (about three pence), en- 
titled La Projadora Gaditana 205 Female Thinker of Cadiz): the 

| whale: 
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whole is compriſed in fifty-two numbers, or four duodecimo 
volumes, each of about 400 pages. Theſe two works merit be- 
ing tranſlated into the Englith language, the ſubjects are moſtly 
novel; for inſtance, ſome of theſe papers are on Marcialidad, or 
the maſculine behaviour of women; on effeminacy in men; on 
veiled women; on feſtivals ; on the facility with which voyages 
to the Eaſt Indies are undertaken ; on true modeſty in women; 
on the want of friends in need; on the little attention fathers 
pay to marry their daughters advantageouſly; on the utility of 
critical papers to the public; on the choice of god - fathers and 
god-mothers; on ſtep-mothers ; on the multitude of ungrateful 
people in the world; on the choice of friends; on the abuſes 
of proceſſions, and the holy week; on pedantic phraſes ;* and 
m_m on 1 death. > he 20 


i A'ſmnall oQayo book, printed in Madrid, 1747, is called Jos 
Claros Varones de Eſpana, y Treinta y. dos Cartas de Fernando 
de Pulgar : it contain anecdotes of twenty five celebrated Spa- 

aiſh perſonages, and thirty-two Aer of Pulgar, firſt 1 
ed in 16 35. | 
3 1826. an octavo book Was printed, and a new edition 
publiſhed in 1748, entitled Sayings and Actions of Don Philip 
II. it is divided into eighteen chapters, which contain an ac- 
count of his perſon, gravity, valour, magnanimity, equality of 

. temper, clemency, piety, | humility, devotion, religion, faith, 

a * ene temperumce, prudence, wildom, - capacity, 

' | Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, rectitude, fortitude, patience, conſtancy, perſeverance, li- 
berality, magnificence, obedience, power, grandeur, zeal, confi- 
dence, and wit; here are thirty good qualities, or virtues, enu- 
merated, which have probably never been attributed to any ſingle 
perſonage but this monarch. 
The work which has been mentioned, p- 239 of this book, 
entitled Graces of Grace, contains many mY {hong of 
| the Egaremens de | Eprir ſumain. | 

There is at preſent publiſhed monthly in Madrid, a Mercurio 
Hiftorico y Politico, in the nature of the French Mercures. There 
1s alſo a Spent nh, Gazette. 


A little pamphlet, of ſeventy pages, called The Life of Laza- 


rillo de T. ormer, a Sharper, is written with ſome humour : it 


Was reprinted i in V alencia, 170g." 


F 


In 175 3 4 Tall Spaniſh t book" r printed at Lions, in 


France, entitled Letters of Don Nicolas Antonio, and of Don 


Antonio de Solis (author of the Hiſtory of Mexico before men- 


tioned), publiſhed by Don Gregorio Mayans y Siſcar, a gentle- 
man who is. ſtill living in Valencia, At the end of this book 1 is 
an oration upon the Spaniſh eloquence by Don d 


la 1762, two ſmall volumes were publiſhed, containing an 
account of various antiquities lately dug out of the earth in Gra- 
Mmm 2 nada, 
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nada, The author” 8 device is an eye and a pen, with this 
motto: „I came, I ſaw, and I wrote.“ He might have 


ſaved himſelf the trouble of writing, as his book is unin- 
telligible. 


When I was at Loretto, I purchaſed a Spaniſh book printed 
there, entitled, Deſcription of the Holy Houſe, &c. and a ca- 
talogue of the treaſure and jewels preſerved in Loretto: it is 
embelliſhed with four wooden. cuts, and a large copper-plate 
map of the travels of that ſame houſe from the Holy Land to 
where it now ſtands: it will never travel any more, becauſe the 
Italians have built a chapel and a church over it. 


A ſmall book is extant, a fourteen dialogues, and a 

ſhort vocabulary, in the Spaniſh and French languages, and the 

Baſque, or Biſcayan dialect, printed at Bayonne. 

A ſingle line may ſuffice for a ſpecimen of this jargon : 
Beguis icuſtendena, gogos cineztendut. 


« He who ſees with the eye, believes mt the heart.” 


There is alſo. an old book, entitled Letters and ka, of 
Antonio Perez, Secretary of State to Don Philip IT. 


In 1774, the infante Don Gabriel, the king's fourth ſon, 
publiſhed a magnificent edition of Saluſt, tranſlated into Spa- 
niſh by himſelf: it is in one folio volume of about three hundred | 
pages, and is embelliſhed with a map of Numidia, a head of 
Saluſt, 
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Saluſt, three large hiſtorical plates, and eight vignettes, by 
Carmona, and other eminent engravers. At the end is placed a 
Diſſertation {forty pages) on the Alphabet and Language of the 
Phcenicians and of their colonies, by the prince's preceptor. 
Several plates, on which are engraven thirty-ſeven medals, and 
various inſcriptions, illuſtrate this difſertation. A copy of this 

| book is depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, and the prince po 
ed another to each of our univerſities, 


| Beſides de tranſlations of Spaniſh books occaſionally mention- 
ed in the courſe of this work, we poſſeſs various tranſlations of 
Don Quixote, Cervantes Novels, Father Feijoo's Defence of 
Women (with additions), Quevedo's Viſions by Sir Roger 

 PEftrange, and Quevedo's Comical Works, by Captain John 


That there are no more good Spaniſh books in print is eaſily to 
be accounted for, as authors dare not publiſh any of their works 
without permitting their manuſcripts to be peruſed by the inqui- 

 fitors; ſo that till the 2 is totally e literature 


14 


* In ol Don Quixote was-neatly Ry io Londen in the arid 
language, in four quarto volumes, with fine copper-plates. 


In 1711, Edward Ward publiſhed Don Quixote, merrily trandated i in- 

*<© to Hudibraſtic verſe :” it is in two octavo volumes, and concludes after 
the Don „ had forſaken his obſtinate . between the ſtarving moun- 
| 66 tains,” , | 
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can never flouriſh in Spain or Portugal. I have heard of many 
valuable manuſcripts, and have, eſpecially in Valencia and 
Sevilla ſeen fome, which would do honour to the nation, if 
they were publiſhed, but which for the preſent muſt neceſſarily 
remain in obſcurity. | 


H E Portugueſe poſſeſs very few books that are worth 
peruſing, though they abound in books of phyſic, law, 
and divinity. Beſides thoſe which I have already cited, I know. 
of no more than the following. | | 
| | 
 Rimas de eo Aavier 4. Mator, 840, Oparto, 1773 it con- 
tains about a hundred ſonnets, and ſeveral odes, ſongs, &c. 
At the end of the book is a proteſtation of the author, wherein 
he ſays, The words fate, deſtiny, deity, &c. employed only 
«to expreſs poetical fiction, have nothing in common with the 
« interior ſentiments of the author, who, as an obedient ſon of 
4 the-church, ſubmits himſelf to her determinations in every 
« thing.” Mr. Addiſon, in p. 235, of his Remarks on 1taly, 


quotes a ſimilar proteſtation of an Italian poet. One of our 


poet's ſongs in praiſe of the Virgin Mary, begins with a tranſſz- 
tion of the firſt part of Horace's ode, Longe barbaro vulgo / 
&« fugi, ſugi de mim, &c.” I ſhall here inert. two or three. of 
the beſt 1 | 


_* 
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Hun, gracioſos olhos matadores, | 
Que ds vezes por mortaes ficao'mais bells x 
Huns dourados finiſſimos cabellos, | 
Das madeixas do Sol deſprezadores : 
Huma face, de donde as proprias cores 
Da matutina luz tirãa modellbs; + + 
Hunt agrados tao doces, ſem fazellos, 
Aue por elles amor morre de amores ; 
Hum riſo tio parcial da honeftidade, eg. 
Que no inſenfivel cauſard deſtrogo- . * 1142 409 6505 
Quanto mais na razao,. e na vontade \s $4 ont 

Eſta he à minha : oh timido —— [ | 

Eu tomo de dizello a liberdade - wan 8 
 Efla hea minha... . a minha; 2 e | 


« Two graceful killing eyes, which by being ARG are 


4 ſometimes the more beautiful: . fine golden treſſes which 
deſpiſe the rays of the ſun; a face from which the colours 

of the morning light draw their models; ſuch ſweet and un+ 
« affected graces, that love dies for love of them; a ſmile ſo 
full of honeſty, that it would cauſe an emotion even in the 
„ moſt inſenſible, how much more in thoſe-who are maſters 
« of their own reaſon and will! This is my... oh timid 
«. embarraſſment! I take the liberty of 1 it: this is, 
« my. e « © WY. | . . more I cannot.” |: | BIR en 


Eu 
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Eu vi huma paſtora em certo dia 
Pelas praias do Teo andar brincands, 
Os redondos ſeixinhos apanhando, | 
Que no puro regago recathia. 
| Eu vi nella tal yraga, quefaria 
Inveja a quantas haz e 0 gefto brands, 
Com que o ſereno roſto levantanis, Vis 
Parece namorava quanto via. wr 
Eu vi o paſſo airoſo, a compoſtura, 
Com que depois me pareceo mais bella, 
Guiando os cordeirinhss na efpeſſura. 
Eu o digo de todos; vi a Eftella:. | 
De graga, de candor, de formoſura 
Sd poderei ver mais tornando a vella. 


on certain day 1 ſaw a ſhepherdeſs diverting herſelf on 


«* the banks of the Tapus, by collecting round pebbles into 
«© her lap: I fow in her ſuch grace, as would cauſe envy in 
4 every woman; the was fo delicate in her geſtures, and 
« ſhewed ſuch' a ſerene countenance, that ſhe enamoured all 
«who f her. I obſerved her airy motion, and whole de- 
* portment, which appeared more beautiful to me, as ſhe 
* guided her lambs among the woods, and I ſay that I faw 
** ſtar: of grace, of candour, of beauty, hanna 


< more, «A an ara 1 


Poz- 
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Pe- o ſol; como ja na ſombra fea, 
Do dia pouco a pouco a luz deſinaia: 


E a parda nao da noite, antes que caia, 


De groſſas nuvens todo o ar ſemea. 
Apenas ja diviſo a minha aldea; 

d do cypreſte nao diſingo a faia + 

Tudo em filencio gd: ſd ld na praia 


15 Se ouvem quebrar as ondas pela arta. 


Co não na face a viſta as ceo levanta, 

E cheio de mortal melancolia, (3648 
Nos triſto othos mal ſuſtenhs 0 pranto: 

E je ainda algum alivio ter podia, _ - he 
Era ver efta noite durar tanto, 11% Eee; ion 
V 1 font i ee od 


« The ſun ſets; day- light vaniſhes In little and little; * 


turns into diſmal obſcurity, and the grey hand of night co- 


« yers the ſkies with thick clouds. I can ſcarcely from my vil- : | 


« lage diſtinguiſh the tops of the cypreſſes; all is ſilent ; only 
% the waves are heard breaking on the ſands of the neighbour- 
« ing ſhore. With my head reclining on my hand, I lift up 
« my eyes to heaven, and I am loſt in mortal melancholy, 
66 my ſorrowful eyes are bathed in tears; and, if it were poſſible 


«. to obtain any alleviation, I would wiſh the night to endute ſo 


E: long, that day-break ſhould never return 2 


® This bananen is not eh literal, es 
Obras. 
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Obras Poeticas de Domingo dos Reis Quita, Liſbon 1766, two 


| ſmall octavo volumes, containing thirty-five ſonnets, ' various 


eclogues, &c. Hermione, a tragedy in five acts, inverſe. Ca/- 
tro, a tragedy of three acts, in verſe, founded on the ſtory oe -; 


Dona Ignez ; and Licore, a paſtoral drama, of three acts, in verſe. 


There are no leſs than ten different licences at the end of this 
work. Another tragedy called Dona Ignes de Caſtro, written 
by S. Sylveira, was publiſhed at Liſbon in 1764. Mr. Mallet's 
tragedy of Elvira i is on the ſame ſubject, . it __ likewiſe been 
tranſlated 4 into the German languages” | | 


Athalia, ls de Monfeur Racine, Liſboa 1762, This is 
tranſlated into Portugueſe blank verſe, and'printed together with 
the original French text: at the end are various notes, which are 


very little to the e 


O Peas e Lifloa 1 = This is a ee of Moliere's 


comedy, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, in five acts in proſe; by 
Captain Manoel de Souſa, who has likewiſe publiſhed a mY 
tranſlation of. Moliere 5 Ent 8 


£ 1 


t Ge Italian e Bag calle 1 1 We 2, 


whit 1a Bottega del e were tranſlated into proſe, and acted 
at Liſbon in e din on, I norte; 5 


In 1757, two of Gulaeni's Pal were pubibel 3 in the Engliſh low 
guage, entitled The Father of a Fanuly, and Pamela. This author has 
. EE upwards of a hundred dramatic pieces, 


- In 
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7 In 1769, a Portugueſe tranſlation, in three acts, in proſe; 

"Was publiſhed, of Ben Johnſon's Epicoene: it was ated at Liſ- 
ewe pp 3 e 


There are a great wüde of Portugueſe theatrical pieces, and 
among them it is probable there are ſome not totally deſpicable. 
In the piece entitled Auto de Santa Catharina, the dramatis 
perlonæ are St. Catherine, her Mamma, a Hermit, Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Virgin Mary, an Emperor, an Empreſs, a Page, three 
Doctors, and four Angels. St. Catherine is married to Chriſt 
by the Virgin Mary upon the ſtage, and at laſt ſhe is beheaded, 
and four angels enter ſinging, and carry off her body. But to 
the credit of the two nations, I inform the reader, that this 
kind of abſurd and diſguſting ſtage performances” is at preſent 
prohibited by royal authority both in Spain and in Portugal. ; 
A new edition of the Life of Don Fohn de Caſtro, fourth vice- 
roy of India, was publiſhed in the Portugueſe language, Paris 
1769, 8vo. (450 pages): it was written by Jacinto Freyre 4. 
Andrada. This work is divided into four books; in the firſt wre 
are entertained with an account of à marble croſs found at Goa, 
which had been made by Saint Thomas, and how, on a particu- 
lar day, it firſt ſweated blood, then became pale, afterwards | 
black, then again of a ſplendid blue; and, laſtly, returned to 
its original colour. In the ſecond book we are informed, that, 
during a battle againſt the barbarian inhabitants of the Molueca 


— it rained aſhes upon the enemies heads, and by that 
Nun means 
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means they were vanquiſhed by the Portugueſe. In the third 
book is the copy of a letter which Don John wrote from Diù, 
in 1 546, to. the city of Goa, to borrow money, with a few. 
hairs of his beard incloſed by way of pledge. The inhabitants 
of Goa lent him the money, and ſent his hairs back to him, and 
| | | | they are ſtill preſerved by his deſcendants in a cryſtal vaſe ſet 
| in ſilver. Don John died in Goa in 1 548, aged forty-eight,. 
- having governed that city. three years ; he was afterwards i in: 
terred i in the convent. of Bewfica, near_Liſbon. . | 


In 1741,, ware. p at Amſterdam, two octavo volumes: 
in the Portugueſe language, of familiar, hiſtorical, political, and | 
critical letters, written from Vienna in 1736 and 1737, by Don 
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Franciſco Xavier de Oliveyra; and, at the ſame time, another. 
volume was publiſhed, entitled Travels of Don F. X. Oliveyra, 
in 1734: the author ſet fail from Liſbon, and landed at the 

Texel near Amſterdam, from thence. he. proceeded through: 

Hanover, Leipſic, and Prague to Vienna. At the beginning of 
this work is the following proteſtation. As a true, and at 

« the ſame time unworthy ſon of the holy Roman Catholic 

60 apoſtolical mother-church, Lſubject all my writings to the ſaid; 

6 holy mother-church, proteſting that I haye not the leaſt in- 

* tention of recounting or ſaying any thing againſt her laws, 

Kc. In the ſame manner I ſubje& the ſaid writings to the. 

* tribunals of the holy office, and to all other eccleſiaſtical and. 

political tribunals of the kingdom of Portugal, &c. Re. &c. | 

« &c, Amfterdam.. 1740. 


Ia 
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In p. 16, of this Journal, the author ſays, © and as we had 
been for a week paſt expoſed to continual tempeſts &c. I took 
*« a reſolution to avail myſelf of my reliques. I do not recount 
„ miracles, but I only tell this event as I would any other, At 
© nine at night I flung into the ſea ſeveral that I had with me, 
« judging that the moſt proper method for a ſinner to obtain 
ec favours from God, is to have recourſe to thofe patrons who 
<« -ploriouſly-enjoy the preſence of that ſame God: one of the 
* principal reliques was of our Lady of Loreto, another of Saint 
„ Thereſa, and another of pope Innocent XI. whom I venerate 


4 greatly. At four the next morning we diſcovered the Scilly 


6 iſles, &c. &c. M 


I have the pleaſure of being acquainted with the author: he 


was born in 1702, and came to London in 1744 : two years af- _ 
ter which he abjured the Roman Catholic religion, and, in con- 
ſequence had the honour of 1 burnt in e at Liſbon in 


1762. 1 


Don Diego Bernardes, Don Claudio Manuel da Coſta, and 


another Don, under the fictitious name of Melizeu Cylenio, 


each publiſhed a volume of poems lately. La not yet receiv- 
<d them from Lua. | 


In 1761, a new edition of a work, in two quarto volumes, was 
publiſhed, dedicated to the late king John V, entitled Colleccaõ | 


. Politica de Apothegmas de Pedro Foſs Suppico. 


Nnaz2 | A Col- 
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A Collection of Voyages by the Portugueſe is alſo ex- 
tant in one quarto volume. I have not been able to pro- 
cure either of theſe works, fo that I can only indicate their. 
titles. 4 


In 1738, a ſingle octavo volume was publiſhed in Paris, en · 
titled Theatre Eſpagnol, by the Du Perron de Caſtera before 
mentioned; it contains extracts from ten Spaniſh plays, with 
reflections at the end of each, as pertinent as the notes to the 
French Luſiad; and, in. 1770, four more volumes were pub-- 
"liſhed under the ſame title, by L***, containing tranſlations 
of fifteen plays, and five interludes. | js 


An Engliſh book is extant, entitled The Portugal: Hiftory,. or 
4 Relation of the Troubles that happened in the Court of Portu- 
gal in 1667, and 1668, in octavo, London, 1677, by 8. P. Eſq.. 
in which king Alphonſo VI. is characteriſed as one of the 
moſt wicked princes that ever exiſted: _ 


'- In 140, was publiſhed an octavo volume, entitled The Hi 
tory of the Revolutions. of Cres with Letters of Sir Robert. 
2 Se _y has W there in 1 667: 


It may not be thought RE to point out the few prints 
and maps engraven in Spain and Portugal, or relative to thoſe 
' kingdoms, becauſe they cannot be purchaſed without being en · 
| - quired 
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quited for, as no Spaniſh nor Portugueſe bookſeller will ac- 
quaint the curious traveller with their exiſtence. Beſides thoſe 
which, have been mentioned in the courſe of this work, I procur-- 
ed the following: | 
N large chart of the bay of Cadiz, publiſhed in Paris, 1762, 
by Ie Sieur Bellin. 

A large chart of the Straits of Gibraltar, with a plan of the. 
town and fortifications, and tables of the tides, Paris, 1761,. 
Bellin. Theſe two charts were publiſhed by order of the duke 
of Choiſeul for the uſe of the king's. ſhips: 

A large and exact map of Portugal, Paris 1762, by Rizzi 
Zannoni. 

Topo-hydrographical plan of the bay of Gibraltar, Paris. 

A topographical map of the Streights of 6 with 
tide tables. f 
| Dane plan of Gibraltar, with the new Rietifications.. 
Theſe were both publiſhed in Madrid, 1762, by Lopez. 

Seven whole-ſheet views in Sevilla: theſe were engraven in 
1738. They are badly executed; but the repreſentations are 
exact. They conſiſt of a general view, with the bridge of boats; 
the outſide of the cathedral, with the tower; the exchange, 
with a proceſſion of children. redeemed from ſlavery; the town- 
houſe, with the proceſſion on Corpus Chrifti day; the magnifi- 
cent church of the Jeſuits, built near the ſpot where St. Ignatius 
de Loyola was born; the royal e As of Sant' 28 and the 
2 de la Sangre. 


A ſet: a 
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A ſet of eight prints was publiſhed in Madrid 1757, tolerably 
well engraven; they are, general view of the aqueduct of Sego- 
via; view of the ſix middle arches of the aqueduct, on a larger 
ſcale ; view of another part of the aqueduQ ; front view of the 
royal palace of Aranjuez; another view of the ſame palace; the 
Toledo bridge in Madrid, with elevations of the center arch, 
and other parts, on a larger ſcale; a monaſtery, and a church 
in Madrid. 

A whole ſheet em N entitled Eftads Militar de 
Eſpana, being the figures of a ſoldier from every regiment, ca- 
| valry and infantry, in the proper uniform, 5 

A ſheet with the figures of thirty founders of religious orders 
which exiſt in Spain, in their proper habits. 

Four very large prints were publiſhed in London in 17 56, de- 
dicated to his majeſty (then prince of Wales); they are ſo ex- 
tremely well. executed, that they merit particular mention ; 
they were all draws by C. Lempriere, and painted by K. 
Paton. 

1. General view of Liſbon as before the earthquake, « engraven 
by Anthony Walker. 

2. View from the Tagus of the country 8 Wen 
and Bellem, by P. C. Canot. | 

3- View of Bellem, by P. Foudrinier. 

4. View of the country weſtward of Bellem, by]. Maſon. 
There is a ſmall view of the city of Oporto publiſhed in 
London, by J. and C. Bowles, 


Several 
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Several prints have been publiſhed in Madrid by Carmona, 
Fabregat, and other engravers, e N and 
other miſcellaneous pieces. 


If I were to travel again in Spain, I ſhould purſue the follow-- 
ing route, which would nearly complete the tour of that king-- 
dom: ſuppoſing I were at Bayonne, I would croſs the Pyrenean 
mountains at Fuenterabia, or Pampeluna in Navarre, viſit Bil- 
bad, in the lordſhip of Biſcay, Orduña, Santillana, and Oviedo 
in the Aſturias; Ferrol, which is one of the three marine depart- | 
ments, Coruña, from which place to Falmouth Engliſh packets 
formerly failed and returned; Santiago de Compoſtella, a cele-- 
brated reſort of pilgrims, all in Galicia; then to Leon, the capi- 

tal of the kingdom of the ſame name, through Palencia to 
Burgos; to Soria, near which place are the ruins of Numancia; 
to Saragoſſa, capital of Aragon, ſituated on the river Ebro; to 
Tortoſa, near the mouth of that river, and then along the coaſt 
to Barcelona ; the environs of which city, and indeed the whole 
principality of Cataluñ̃a, are ſaid to be as well "cultivated, and as 
fertile as the kingdoms of Valencia, Naples, or any part of Eu- 
rope, and the inhabitants as numerous and as induſtrious as 
thoſe of Holland. Near Barcelona is the convent and her- 
mitage of Monſerrat, ſituated on the ſummit of a high moun- 
tain “; 995 from wines through Girona, crofs - the Pyrentan | 


In G book in folio, publiſhed i in 1735, at Leipzig, entitled 
| Hifteriſcber Schaaplatz, in. welchim die Merkwirdigfen Briicken der Melt, 


nu 


mountains to aud : it would n be worth going 
down to Alcantara, to fee the bridge built over the Tagus by 
Trajan, nor to Badajoz, where there is a bridge of chirty arches 
over the river Guadiana. 


My deſign was to have travelled from Oporto to Santiago de 
Compoſtella, but the roads are impaſſable in carriages, and the 
ſeaſon would not admit of travelling on horſeback, ſo that in or- 
der to arrive at Salamanca, I was obliged to return half-way to 
Doimbra: it is eaſy to trace an intended route, but very difficult 

to put it in practice in theſe kingdoms. I travelled the direct 
road from Aranjuez to Valencia, and by the track on the map 
may be ſeen how much it deviated from a ſtrait line. If I had 
gone from Madrid to Saragoſſa and Barcelona, it would have 
made Aa difference in point of time of at leaſt three months, ſo 
that by reaſon of the advanced ſeaſon, 1 e have loſt the op · 
hes nu ins — | 


| Me. Garrick * we * we, as to e me with TI imita- 
So of the Spaniſh: Madrigal, ſens in p. 399. with which I 
eee this ene, 
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in proſpitten 1 ks und befohrieben werden, uon Carl Chri gien Schramm, or 
Deſeription of the moſt remarkable Bridges i in the World, with eighty- ſeven 
very large Copper- plates; one of the plates repreſents a very extraordinary 
bridge between Barcelona and Monſerrat, with a proſpect of that mountain. 
9 
| 


— : a / 
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For me my fair a wreath has wove, © | * 
Where rival flow'rs in union meet; 

As oft ſhe kiſs d this gift of love, 

Her breath gave ſweetneſs to the ſweet; 

A bee within a damaſk roſe _ 
Had crept, the nectar'd dew to ſip; 2 
But leſſer ſweets the thief foregoes, 

And fixes on Louiſa's lip. 

There, taſting all the bloom of ſpring, 
Wak'd by the rip'ning breath of May, 
Th' ungrateful ſpoiler left his ſting, 8 
And with the honey fled away. | — 
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avrDucr at Liſbon; p p. 7. 
A — Coimbra, 46. 


 Aranjuez, 157. 
Alcobaga, 39. 
Almanſa, 195. 
Alicante, 216. 
Almeida, 55. 

Antequera, 4 » 450. 
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